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Tiu! only groat state with which the Roman empire bor- 
dered TCiis the empire of Iron,' based upon 
^«npiBQ! ti^t nutionality which was beat knowu in 
autiquity, as it ia in tlio preseut day, uader 
the name of the Persians, conaolidnted politically by tha 
old Persian royal family of the Äcbacmeüids aud its first 
ßreat-king Cyrus, united religiously by the faith of Ahura 
Mazda and of Mithra, No one of the ancient peoples of 
oulture solved the problem of iiatioual union equally early 
and with equal completeness. The Iranian tribes reached 
on the south as for as the Indian Ocean, on the north aa 
for as the Caspian Sea ; ou the north-east the Gte]>pe3 of 
itilund Asia formed the constant battle-ground between 
the settled Persians and the nomadic tribes of Turon. On 
the east mighty jEouutauis formed a boundaiy aeparat- 
ing them from the Indians. In western Asia three great 
natiooB early encountered one another, each pushing' for- 
' The oonoeption that the Itoinnii miil tlin Partlilan (;mpirt>s vier« 
two gr^ikl Htatei standing bU<] by eid«. niiit incloed lUe only onus 
la siiiteDce, damlDsted llio whole Batnan Eiut, pnrtiaulnrl^ tlia 
trontler-pravinces. It me^te as paliKibt/ in tlio Ajiocalj-pae ut Jubn, 
fai which thure Is a jaxUpoBitioii us well of tho rider on llie irhito 
tor»« with th« bow and ot lUa rider on Ilia red hone with tho 
•word (rl. 2. 3) as of this MegistnuKS and tho Chillarcha [tL 15, 
r.<imp. zriii. 'iS, xix. 13). The closing cfttostrophe, too, i« conceived 
IB a iubdiiiug of the Qamana by tha Purthlana hriuging buck the 
emperor Nero (1«, H, xvi. 12) and Armageddou, whataver may be 
toeant by It, as tU« reudi-»»ou» ot (Im OrloüUls for Ihe oolleulive 
attack on tliu Weat. Cortaiuly I lio author, writiiis it> the Roufaa 
amplre. liiats Ihusa far from palrititic ho]HM uioru tlian ttu i'X[iri.'f3i.'a 
tlwm. 
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word on its owa nccouiit : tho Hellones, vbo from Europe 
gtasped at the coast of Asia Miuor, tho Arama«aii peoples, 
who from Arabia ami Syria advanced in n iioi-tliern and 
sortL-eastem direction and Bubstautially tilled tUa valley 
of the Euphratea, and lastly, the stocks of Ii-on uot merely 
inhabiting the country aa for aa the Tigm, but even pene- 
trating to Armeuia and CaplMidocin, wliile primitive in- 
habitauta of another type in these fai--esteudiijg regions 
Buccumbud under these leading po\Fers and disappeared. 
In the epoch of the Achaeincuids, the culminating' point 
of the glory of Iran, the Ii-auian rule went iai beyond this 
wide domain proper to tho stock on all side», but especial- 
ly towards the west. Apart from the times, when Turan 
gained tho upper hand over Iran and the Seljuka and 
Mongols ruled over the Persians, foreign rule, strictly so 
called, has only been establisiied over the äowcr of the 
Iranian stocks twice, by Alesander the Great and his 
immediate successors and by tho Arabian Abbasida, and 
on both occasions only for a comparatively short time ; 
the eastern regions — in the former case the Parthinna, in 
the latter the inhabitants of the ancient Boctria — not 
merely threw off again the yoke of the foreigner, but dis- 
lodged him also from the cognate west. 

When the Bomans in the last age of the republic came 

into immediate contact with Iran as a conee- 
ivniutti' '"" (lueueo of Uie occupation of Syria, they found 

in existence the Pci-aian empire i-egeueruted 
by the Porthians. We have formerly hod to moke men- 
tion of thia state on several occasions ; this is the place 
to gather together the little that can be ascertained re- 
garding the peculiar character of tho empire, which so 
often exercised a decisive iuflueuce ou the destinies of Iho 
neighbouring state. Certainly to moat questions, which 
the historico] iuqnii-er hna here to x>ut, tradition has no 
answer. The Occidentals give but occasional notices, 
which may in thou- isolation easily mislead ua, concerning 
the internal condition of their Parthian neighbours and 
foes ; and, if the Orientala in genei-al have haidly under- 
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stood liow to ßx and to preserro historical tradition, this 
holds doubly true of the period of the Arsncids, seeiug' 
that it WU8 by the later Iraniaoa regarded, together with 
the preceding foreign rule of the SeieuciJa, aa oji unwar- 
ranted usurpation between the periods of the old and the 
new Persian rule — the Achaemenida and the Sassanids ; 
this period of five hundred yeai-a is, so to speak, eliuiiuated 
by way of correction ' from tho history of Iran, and is as 
if uOD-existent. 

The standpoint, thug occupied by the court-lÜBtorio- 

graphers of the Sossantd dynasty, is more tho 
JJ^J^"™ legitimist-dynastic one of the Persian nobility 

than that of Iroutau nationality. No doubt 
the authors of the first imperial epoch describe the lan- 
guage of the Forthiana, whoso home corresponds nearly to 
the modem Chorosan. aa intermediate between the Median 
and the Scythiua, that is, ns an impure Iranian diuleut ; 
accordingly they were regarded aa immigranta from the 
land of the Scythians, and iu this sense their name is in- 
terpreted as "fugitive people," while the founder of the 
dynasty, Arsaces, is declared by some indeeil to liave been 
a Bactrian, but by others a Scythian from the Maeotia. 
The fact tliat their princes did not take up then' reai- 
dt-nce in Seleucia ou the Tigria, but pitched their winter 
quarters in tho immediate neighbourhood at Ctesiphou, is 
traced lo their wish not to quarter Scythian troops in the 
rich mercantile city. Much in the manners and arrange- 
tnents of the Parthiaus is abea from Iranian habits, and 
reminds ua of the customs of nomadic life ; they transact 
business and eat on horseback, and the free man never goes 
on foot It cannot well be doubted that the Parthians, 
whose name alono of all the tribes of this region is not 
named in the eacred books of tho Persians, stand aloof 
from Iran proper, in which the Achaemenida and the Ma- 

' This holils trim evtrn in ioine mensuru (or tha ohrnnoloiy. Tho 
0&ct>L hiitoriogrepb)' of tlia HiissariiLis ri-iliioi'S the apm^u lietWKiin 
UMlutDariuftKudllivllnlSjiaaHuid Ij'umljriä tuBÜU juiir3uV<>likke, 
lUan. p. 1). 
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giaofl ore at liomo. TLe antagoniam of tlus Iran to üiQ 
ruliiig family spriuging from an UDciviliaecl nnd lialf for- 
eign dJBÜiüt and to its iniiuediate followerB — this ontago- 
nism, which the Roman authora not unwillingly took over 
from their Persian ncighbour3~H:ertamly subsisted and 
fermented throughout the wholo rule of the Arsacids, till 
it at length brought at>out tlieir foil But the rule of the 
Arsacida may not on that account be conceived as a foreign 
rule. No privilegea were conceded to the Parthian stock 
and to the Parthian province. It ia truo that the Parthian 
town Hecatompyloa is named as residence of the Araacids ; 
but they chiefly sojourned in sumnaei- at Ecbatuna (Ham- 
adan), or else at Bhagae like the Achaemenids, in winter, 
as already stated, in the ciunp-toivn of Ctesiphou, or else 
in Babylon on the extreme Tvestem border of the empire. 
The hereditoi'y biuinl-place continued iu the Parthian 
town Niauea ; but subsequently Arbela in Assyria served 
fur that purpose more frequently. The poor and remote 
nalivo province of tlie Farthiaus waa in no way suited for 
the luxurious court-life, and the important relations to 
the "West, especially of the later Arsaeida. The chief 
country continued oven uow to be Media, just as under 
the AchaemeniJs. However the Arsacids might be of 
Scythian descent, not bo much depended on what they 
were as on what they desired to bo ; and they regarded 
nnd professed themselves throughout as the successors of 
Cyrus and of Dariua As the seven Persian family-princes 
liad set ouide tije false Achaenieuid, and had restored tha 
legitimate rule by the elevation of Darius, so needs must 
other seven havo overthrown the Macedonian foreign 
yoke and placed king Arsaces on the tbrone. "With tliia 
patriotic fiction must further be connected the circum- 
stance that a Bactriou nativity instead of a Scythian waa 
assigned to the ürst Arsaces. The dress aii<l the etiquette 
at the court of the Ai's^cids wero those of the Persian 
court ; after kin<r Mithradates L hod extended his rule to 
the Indus and Tigris, the dynasty exchanged the simple 
title of king for that of king of kings which the Achoe- 
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mea\A» had borne, and tbo pointed Scytbiiin cnp for tho 
Iiigb dura adorned ndth penrla ; on the coins the king 
carries the bow lite Darina The ariatociiicy, too, that 
came into the land with the Arsocids and doubtless be- 
came io many ways mixed with the old indigenous one, 
adopted Persian mannera and dreaa, mostly also Persinu 
Dames ; of the Parthian army which fought with CrassuH 
itr is said that the aoldiera still wore their hair rough aftfir 
tbe Scytbian fashion, but the geueral appeared after the 
Median manner i^-ith the hair parted in the middle and 
with painted face. 

Tbe political organisation, as it was estabtiabed by the 
first Mithradat«s, was accordiugly in substance 
"■ that of the Ach aero en ids. The family of the 
founder of tlie dynasty is invested with all tbe lustre 
and with all the consecration of ancestral and divinely-or- 
dained rule ; his name is transferred de. jure to each of 
Ilia miccesBors and divine honour is assigned to him ; bis 
successors are therefore called sons of God," and be- 
sides brothers of the sun-god and tbe moon-goddess, like 
the Shah of Persia etiU at the present day ; to abed the blood 
of a member of the royal family even by mere accident is 
a sacrilege — all of them regiUalions, which with few abate- 
tnents recur among tbe Roman Caesars, and are jierbaps 
borrowed in part from those of tbe older great-monarohy. 

Although the royal dignity was tbua firmly attached 
to the family, there yet subsisted a certain 
cboice as to tbe king. As tbe new ruler had 
to lielong as well to the college of the " kinsmen of the 
royal house " as to tbe council of priests, in order to be 
able to ascend the throne, an act must have taken place, 

' Tlie TiDsro/s of Persia aro called fn their litte constant! j "Zaig 
Aln1iin"(at least the Aramannn signs oorrc»pond to tli-'se woril», 
vblth wnro prcflumalil/ in ]ir[inuncialion expreMed in the Peraian 
w»7), «m of Ood (Mordtmann. ZeU»ekTiß für Nvmittnatik, i». 155 
t), and to this corresponds the title eiawinp on the Oracle rolns 
of die ^rcat-kiufS. Tlie desiguiUon "Ood" isalsn foand, «a witli 
Uia Seleiipiils and the HasaanidB.— Wh; a double diadam It attrib- 
nled to Uu) Jlmolds (Uerudinn, vL S, 1) is not cleared up. 
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whereby, it mny be preauined, these same colleges thciQ" 
selves ftcknowletlgetl the new nilsr,' By the "kinsraen"' 
are doubtless to be imderstooil not merely the Arsacidfl i 
themselves, but the "seven houses" of the Achacmenid 
org&Dtzation, princely fitmities, to which acmrding to thnk 
arrsngement equahty of rank and free access to the great- 
king belonged, and which must have had eimilitr privi- 
leges under the Arsacids.* These families were at the 
same time holders of hereditary crowa offices,' e.g. the 
Surön — the name ia like the name Arsaces, a designation 
at once of pei'son and of office — the second family aff«r 
the royal house, as crown-mastera, placed on each occa- 
sion the tiara on the head of the new Araaces. But as 
the Arsacids themselves Ijelonged to the Parthian prov- 
ince, so the SuK-n were at home in Sacastane (Seistiin) 
and perhaps Sacae, thus Scythians ; the Cor^'n likewise 
descended from western Media, while the highest orio- 
tocracy under the Achaemenids was purely Persian. 

' TÜV napetinlur mriipiir priair (IluirtiSc'ruii) tlrai, BBja Strabo, zt. 
D, 3, p. 515, SiTTifi' ri /ilv myytäi'.Th Si aiipai' Kaifiiywg, /J if iuipei» 
tsIt ßatnKii! KnStfiraaScu {iiaSiimifiy la MSS.) ; JiiBtinQS. ] 
Mithriäntf* rex Parthortim . . . propter emdeiitateta a «e«oft* 
Fa/tihico rcffno pdtifar. 

* In Egjpt, whciEe coart ceremonial, u doubtlesa that of kll tha 
states oF the Diudoohi, ia baatd an th&t ordained b; Alciuuider, »nd 
in ao far upon thnt of tlie Persian empire, Ihe llks lillu Bcema 
to have been oonferred «leo personally (Frani, C. I. Or. lii. 270), 
Tliat the uime ocoarred with the Arsacids, ia possible. Among tha 
Oreek -speaking subjecta of the Arsacid stnte the appelUtion layt- 
arirti Beumsiuthe original Stricter use lo deaole tLe members of the 
seven houses ; it is worlhf of notice that megMinr» and lalrap/it 
are araocialed (Syneaa, Ep. 21 ; Jonephiw, Arch (li. 3. 2 ; ik. 3, 3|. 
Tlie circnmstancH that In court mcmrnlnK the Persian king dovs not 
Invite the mfgi»taitct In t«We (Snetonias, Oai. 5) auggcsts the con- 
jeclare that lli«7 lisd tbe privilege of talciui; meals with Lim. Tlis 
title Tür ■wp^Twr -flXar ia also found lunong Uie Anuwids just aa at 
tbe Egyptian and Pontic courts i^Biill. de atrr. UM. vii. p 

' A royal cup-bearer, wbo is nt Uie suna time general, is mei 
tioned in Joseplius, Arrh. xiv. 13, T = JkU. Jiid. i. la, 1. Similu 
oanrt offices or» of froqaent cxvurrence iu tlio atatcs oC Ihe Di»- 
doulii. 
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Chup. IX.] 

The odmiiii&tration lay in the hands of the unclcr-kiDtrs 
or satrnpa ; according to the Bomnn biogra- 
■"' phers of Vespasian'a tima the state of tho 

Fartbians consisted of eighteen " kingdoms." Some of 
tliese satrapies were appanages of n secoud son of tho 
ruling houso ; in particular the two north-wcsteru prov- 
inces, the Atropatenian Media (.\derbijan) and ArtneDia, 
eo far as it was in the power oE the Partbiana, appear to 
bare been entrusted for administration to the prince 
standing nest to the iniler for the time,' We may add 
that prominent among the satraps were the king of tho 
province of Elymais or of Susa, to whom was conceded a 
specially powerful and exceptional poailion, and next to 
him the king of Pej-sis, the ancestral land of the Achae- 
moniils. The form of administration, if not exclusive, yet 
preponderant and conditioning the tille, was in the Par- 
thian empire — otherwise than in the caao of the Caeeai's — 
that of yaasal-kingdom, so that the satraps entered by 
hereditary right, but were subject to confirmation by the 
great-king.' To all appearances this continued down- 

■ Tddtns, Ann. it. 3, 31. If, according to the prefaoe of Agath- 
•njtelos Ip. 109, Lsnglois), »t the time ai ths Araaoids the oldest 
ftttd »blest prince bore rule over the cuiiutry, »nd the three aland- 
ing next to liitn «ere kings of the Armeolang, of the Indians, and 
of the MasEsgetnc-, tlipro la here perliips nt bottom the earoo ar- 
MUigemeat. That the Partlio-Indian tnipire, If it was combined 
with Iba main land, «as likewise regarded as an appanage for the 
lioond son, is very probable. 

' These are doubtleEs meant by Jusllnua (sU- 3, 8). pradmva 
ntaiatati rrgtitn jiraepotüortim ordo at ; ex lioe daces in bdlo, «c /loe 
in prief rfclortu luthenl. The native naine ia preserved bj tbe gloss 
in Hesrohlus, ßivr^ i ßaaiXiht Topi Hipraii. If iu Ammianun, 
xxili. ß, 14, the presidents of ths Poraiui retponcil axe called viUuae 
(road ijiMaxae), id r*t magütri tquüum et ragt* et lalrapae, he has 
•wktratdlj referred what is Persian to all Inner Asia (comp. 
Ikrmet, xvL ßlS); we may add that the designation "leaders of 
borH«nien " for thi^Ni viceroys may retnl« to the fact tliat they, like 
the lUimaii pivernorg, united in thi-msiilvos tho higliesl civil and 
tits inprvnie military jiowcr, nnd the army bf the Partliians con- 
riftad prvponderiuill)' of uuvaU-y. 
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wards, so thnt fliaaller dynasta nnd fnmily cbiefa etood in 
tbo same relation to the uudcr-kinga as tho latter occupied 
to the great-king. ' Thus the ofQco ot grent-king among the 
Parthiana was limited to tho utmost in favour of tho high 
nmtocracy by the accompanyiDg Hubdivision of the be- 
roiIiLirj adminiBtration of the land. With this it is quite 
iu keeping, that tlie mass of the population consisted of 
persons bnlf or wholly non-free,° nnd emancipation was 
not allowable. In the army which fought against An- 
tonius Ibero are said to have been only 400 free among 
50,000. The chief among tho vassals of Orodes, who aa 
bis general defeated Orassiis, marched to the field with a 
harem of 200 wives and a baggage train of lOOO suniptor- 
camels ; bo himself furnished to tbo army 10.000 borse- 
men from bis clients and slaves. The Farthians never 
had n standing army, but at all times the waging of war 
here waa left to depend on the general levy of the vassal 
princes and of the vassals subordinate to these, as well as 
of the great mass of the non-free over whom these bore 

Certainly the urban element was not quite wantbig in 
■meOfMktowiH*'"' political organisation of the Parthian em - 
ot iiw ruTihiiui [lire. It ia true that the larger townsbipa, 
which arose out of the distinctive development 
of the East, were not urban commonwealths, na indeed 
even the Parthian royal residence, Ctesipbon, is named iu 
contrast to the neighbouring Greek foundation of Seleucia 
a village; they had no presidents of their own and no com- 
mon council, and tbo administration lay licre, ns in the 
country districts, exclusively with the royal officials. But 

' This n-e learn Uma Hie tills auT|i<iin|t tir aarpanr, attribnlxd 
to one Ootarzea iu tho iiiaoription of Korm&iiscbabAn in Kanlislnu 
(G. I. Or. 46T4). It uimnot be «»signed to tUe ArBacld kiug of tlis 
saiae name as sach ; but perhaps there in«y b« detignnted bj it, «a 
Olshausen {Sfmattberieht dtr Periinfr Akadamn, 1678, p. 1711) oon- 
jectnre«. tliat position which belonged to him aftor hia runoiisuiiig 
of the great- kiosdom (Tacitus, .'Inn. xi. 8). 

' Still later a troop ut hors« in the Parlhlao tnaf is called that 
" oT the froe : " JosopliuB, Arch. xit. 13. G = iM. Jwt. L 13, 3, 
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aportioo — comparntively small, it is tnie — of the foun- ( 
dntioiiB of tbo Greek nilerH Lad come under ParthiaD ruie. 
In the proviocea of Mesopotamia and Btibylonia by nation- 
ality Aramaeiiii the Greek towu'Syetem had gaiued a firm 
footing under Alexander and Ms successors. Mesopotamia 
wna covered with Gi-eek commonwealths; and in Babylonia, 
the succeaaor of the ancient Btibylon, the precursor of Bog- 

I dad, and for a time the residence of tbo Greek kings of 
Asia — Selencia on the Tigris — had by ita favourable com- 
mercial position and its manufactures risen to be the first 
mercantile dty beyond the Roman bounds, with more, it 
ia alleged, than half a million of inhabitants. Its free Hel- 
lenic organisalion, on which beyond doubt its prosperity 
above all depende<l, was not touched even by the Parthian 
rulers in their own interest, and the city preserved not i 
merely its town council of 300 elected members, but also I 
the Greek languf^e and Greek habits amidst the n 
Greek East. It is tmo that the Hellenes in these towns I 
formed only the dominant element; alongside of them" 
in lived numerous Syrians, and, as a third constituent, there 

^^^ were associated with these the not much less numerous 
^^H Jews, BO that the population of these Greek towns of the 
^^V Parthian empire, just like that of Alexandria, was composed 
1^^ of three separate nationalities standing side by aide, 

tween these, just as in Alexandria, conflicts not seldom oo- I 
curred, as er}, at the time of the reign of Oaius under the I 
eyes of the Parthian govomraent the three nations came | 
to blows, and ultimately the Jews were driveu out of the { 
larger towns. 
^^^ In BO far the Parthian empire was the genuine counter- 1 

^^ft port to the Roman. As in the one the Orieutol viceroy- 
^^H ship is an exceptional occurrence, so in the other is the I 
^^ff Greek city ; the general Oriental aristrocratio character of 
< I the Parthian government is as little injuriously alTected by 

the Greek mercantile towns on the west coast as ia tlie 

k civic organisation of the Rom-in state by the vassal king- 
doms of Cappadocia and Armenia. While in the state 
of Uie Caesars the Romano-Oreek urban commonwealth 
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Hprfind» more and more, and gradufilly becomes the gen- 
ern) funn of admiiiiatratioD, the fuuiidulion of towDs — the 
IniB mark of Heileno-Koman civilisntioQ, nhich embiiicps 
the Greek morciiiitile cities nod the military colomes of 
Rome (13 well as the grand ßettlcmenta of Alexoudei' aiid 
the Alexandnd a— suddenly breaks off with the emergence 
of the Parthian goverament in the East, and even the ex- 
isting Greek cities of the Parthian empire wane in the 
further course of development. There, as here, the rule 
more and more prevails over the exceptions. 

The religion of Iran with its worship — approximating lo 
monotheism — ofthe "highestof the goda,who 
has made heaven and earth and men and for 
these everything good," with its absence of iiuiiges and ita 
spirituality, with its stern mondity and truthfulness, with 
ita influence upon practical activity and energetic conduct 
of life, laid hold of the minds of ita confessors in quite 
another and deeper way than the religious of the West 
ever could ; and, while neither Zeus nor Jupiter mninlAiued 
their ground in presence of a developed ctvihsation, the 
faith among the Parsees remained ever young till it suc- 
cumbed to another gospel — that of the confessors of Mo- 
hammed—or at any rate reti-eatcd before it to India. It 
is not our task to set forth how the old Mazda-faith, which 
the Achaemenids professed, and the origin of which falls 
in prehistoric time, was related to that which the sacred 
books of the Persiana having theh' origin probably under 
the later Achaemenids — the Avesti — announce as the doc- 
trine of the wise Zarathuatra ; for the epoch, when the 
West is placed in contact with the East, only the later 
form of rehgion comes under consideration. That the 
Avestä took shape, not in th© east of Iran, in Bactrta, but 
probably in Media, may bo regarded aa an assured result 
of recent investigation. But the national religion and the 
national state were bound up with one another in Iran 
more closely than even among the Celts. It has already 
l>een noticed that the legitimate kingship in Iran was at 
the same time a rchgioua institution, that the supreme 
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ruler of tlio land woa conceiTed fta spociaily called to (Le 
governiuent hj the supreme deity of the land, ncd e 

usure divine. On the coins of n national typo 
Üiere appeal^ regularly the gi-eat fire-altar, and hovering 
over it the winged god Aliura Mazda, alongside of him iu 
lesser size, and in an attitude of prayer, the king, and over- 
againet the king tbo imperial banner. In keeping with 
thia, the ascendency of the nobility in the Parthian em- 
pire goes hand in hand with the privileged position of tlie 
clergy. The priests of this rcHgion, the Mngiaus, appear 
already in the documents of the Achaemenida and in the 
narratives of Herodotus, and have, probably with rightr, 
always been regarded by the Occidentals as a national Per- 
sian institution. The priesthood was hereditary, and at 
least in Media, presumably also JJi other provinces, the col- 
lective body of the priests was accounted, somewhat like 
the Levites in the later Israel, as a separate portion of the 
people. Even under the rule of the Greeks the old religion 
of the atnte and the national priesthood maintained their 
place. When the first Seleucus wished to found the new 
capital of his empire, the already mentioned Seleucia, he 
caused the Magians to fii ilny and hour for it, and it was 
only after those Persians, not very willingly, bad coat the 
desired horoscope, that the king ami his army, in accord- 
ance with their indication, accomplished the solemn lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone of the neiv Greek city. Thus 
hy his aide stood the priests of Ahtira Mazda as counsel- 
lors, and they, not those nf the Hellenic Olympus, were 
interrogated in public afGiirs, so far as tlieae concerned 
divine things. As a matter of course this was all the more 
the case with the Arsacids, We have already obBer\'ed 
that in the election of king, along with the council of tha 
nobility, that of the priests took part. King Tiridat«3 of 
Armenia, of the house of the Arsacids, came to Rome at- 
tended by a train of Magiana, and travelled and took food 
according to their directions, even in company with the 
emperor Nero, who gladly allowed the foreign wise men to 
preach their doctrine and to conjure tipii-itfi for him. From 
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thig certainly it does not follow that the priestly oi-der oa 
Biipli eiei-cised tra esaeutially deteitnining influence on the 
management of the state ; but the Mnzda-fnith was b; no 
means re-establisheil only by the Saaaanida ; on the con- 
trary, amidst all change of dynasties, and amidst all its own 
derelopment, the religion of the land of Iran remained in 
its outline the same. 

The hmguage of the land in the Parthian empire was 
the natire langu^e of Iron. There ia no 
trace pointing to any foreign language having 
ever been in public usu under the Arsacids. On the 
contrarj-, it is the Iranian land-dialect of Babylonia and 
the writing peculiar to this — as both wore developed be- 
fore, and in, the Arsacid period under the influence of the 
language and writing of the Aramaean neighbours — which 
are covered by tho appellation Pahlavi, i.e. Parthava, and 
thereby designated as those of the empire of tlie Portliiana. 
Even Greek did not become an imperial langTiago there. 
None of the rulers beiir even as a second name a Greek 
one ; and, had the Ai-sacids made this language their own, 
we should not have failed to And Greek inscriptions in 
their empire. Certainly their coins show down to thetime 
of Claudius exclusively,' aud predominantly even later, 
Greek legends, as they show also no trace of the religion 
of the land, and in standard attach themselves to the 
local coinage of the Roman east provinces, while they re- 
tain the division of the year aa well as the reckoning by 
years just as these had been regulated under the Scteucida. 
But this must rather be taken as meaning that the great- 
kings themselves did not coin at all,' and these coins, which 
' The oldest known coin willi Pahlavi wfiHnj was Blrnnk tn 
OtandiaB'« t<me under Volognsus I. ; it ia blUngnal, and glvus to tlia 
king in Greek liiB fall title, bat odIj tlie name Arsace», la Iraiiivi 
merely tbo untive individual name shortened {Vol.), 

' üsnally this is restricted to tho large silver maaey, and llie 
gmall stiver and moat of the copper are regarded as at rojal coinage. 
But h; this vfew a singular secondary part In eoiange Is asaignfd to 
llip great-king. More eorreotly perhaps the former ooinage is con- 
ceiveil ot as predoininoutly dufltinud for UeaUngs abruntl, the latt«r 
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in fact servpcl essentially for intercourBo with Uie westem 
neighbours, were strnck by the CJreek towna of the eia- 
pil-e in the name of tho sovereign. ITie designation of the 
kin^ on these coins as " friend of Greeks " (^iXcUip), 
which already meets ns early,' and is constant from the 
time of Mithradates I., i.e. from the extension of the stjite 
BS far ne the Tigris, has a meaning only, if it ia the Ptus 
thiau Greek city that is speaking on these coins, It may 
bo conjectured that a secondary position was conceded in 
public use to tho Greek language in the Parthian empire 
alongside of the Persian, similar to that which it possessed 
in the Boman state by the side of Latin. The gradual 
disappearance of Hclleniam under the Parthian rule may 
be clearly followed on those urban coins, as well in the 
emergence of tho native htnguage alongside and instead of 
the Greek, as in the debasement of language which be- 
comea more and more promineni' 
As to extent the kingdom of the Arsacids was far in- 
ferior, not merely to the great slate of the 
Putniwinii- Acbaemeuids, but also to that of their immc- 
'' diate predecessors, the state of the Seleucida. 

Of its original territory they possessed only tho larger 
eastern half ; after the battle with the Parthiana, in which 
king Antiochua Sidetea, a contemporary of the Gracchi, 
fell, the Syrian kings did not again seriously attempt to 
Assert their rule beyond tho Euphrates ; but the country on 
this side of tho Euphrates remained with the Occidentals. 
Both coasts of the Persian Gulf, even tho Arabian, were 
in possession of the Parthiana, and the navi- 
gation was thus completely in their power ; 
the rest of Üie Arabian peninsula did not obey either the 
Partliians or the Romans ruling over Egypt 
H predominonlly for iiileroa! tntercoursa ; the divenitics BubaiBtlng 
bvtvcen the two kinds ara olso explalDcd in llils viny. 

'Th« flntt rnlcr thst bvan U is PhrMipatea About W% n c. iPerR/ 
Gardner, ParOiian Coiiuigt, p. 37). 

'TliQRtber» stsnds im the ooina of Ootnnes (imdpt ClniiJlitB) 
rvr/^fqi jSa^iAtiii paaiXiui' ihi «ciAuufi^nii 'Aiira^ov. Oti tlie later 
ODM Ili0 Or«ek leiteud la ofieu ciiiite un[at<;IIi);iblu. 
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To describG tlie struggle of tbe nations for Üio possea- 
aion of the Indus valley, and of the regions 
SipMSi»"*'' bonlering on it, to the west antl enst, bo for as 
the wholly fran^meotary tradition allows of a 
description at all, is not the task of our survey ; but the 
main lines of this struggle, which constantly goes by the 
side of that waged for the Euphrates valley, may the less 
be omitted ia this connection, as our tradition does not 
allow us to follow out in detail the circumstances of Iran 
to the east in their influcnco on western relations, and it 
hence appears necessary at least to realize for ourselves its 
outlines. Soon after the death of Alexander the Great, 
the boundary between Iian and India was ib-awn by the 
agreement of his marshal and coheir Seleucus with Ghon- 
dragupta, or iu Greek Saudracottoa, the founder of tbe 
empire of tbe Indians. According to tliis the latter ruled 
not merely over the Gangea-valley in all its extent and the 
whole north-west of India, but in the region of tbe Indus, 
at least over q part of tbe uphuid valley of what is now 
Cabul, further over Arachosia or Afghanistan, presumably 
also over tbe waste and arid Oedrosia, the modem Beloo- 
chiatau, as well as over the delta and mouths of tbe Indus ; 
the documents hewn in stone, by which Chandragupta's 
grandson, the orthodox Buddba-worshipper Asoka, incul- 
cated the general moral law on his subjects, have been 
found, OS in all this widely extended domain, so particu- 
larly in the region of Pesbawur.' The Hindoo Koosh, the 

I Wliilo the kingdom ot Dariua, aopordiiig to hia iDscriptians, ia. 
clades in it tiio tilidarA (llifl Gandli 'irn of tha Indians, rartaptnt at 
the Gruulia ou tli» Cabul rirer] and llio Hidn (tbo dirvtlars tj ths 
Indus), the former oru in one of the inacriptioua ot Atoka addnced 
MDoiig bi« BubjeotH, uid a copy o( his great edict has beoD found in 
Kapurdt Uiri. or rather in Sliulibai Gvbi (Yuaufzni- district), nearljr 
27 loiloB north-vest of the poiut wher« tli« Cobu! rivet falls into 
tbe Indus at Attock. The seat of tlie government ot these nortli- 
west provinceB ot Asoka'g kingdom vns (aocordiug to the inscriptfoil 
C. I. Indiear. i. p 91) Takkbasjl^, tiii\a of Ibu Greeks, some 4U 
miles E.S.E. of Attork, the s«at of govemmeut for liie sonth-irest* 
em provinceE was Ujj6ni ('0(iini). The eOKleru part of the Cabul 
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Parnpanisus of tbe ancient«, and its pontinualion to Ibo 
enst aod west, thus separated with theii- inighty cliatu — 
pierced onlj by few passes — Iran and India. But thia 
agreement did not long subsist. 

In the earlier period of the Diadocbi the Greek nilera ot 
the kingdom of Bactra, which took a mightj 
fbdi^indinn jjjip^iae on its breaking oflf from the Seleucid 
sLtte, croRsed the frontier mountains, brought 
ft considerable part of the ludna valley into their power, 
and perhaps established themselves still farther inland in 
Kndoetan, so that the centra of gravity of this empire .vna 
siiiftcd from western Iran to eastern India, and Hel!on- 
ism gave way to an Indian tj"po. The kings of this em- 
pire were called Indian, and bore subsequently non-Greeli 
names ; on the coins the native Indian language and writ- 
ing appear by the wde, and instead, of the Greek, just 
lis in the Portho-Pei-siau coinage the Pahlavi comes up 
alongside ot the Greek. 

Tlieu one nation more entered into the arena ; the S<rj-- 
tbians, or, as they were called in Iran and In- 
dia, the Sacae, broke off from their aiicestrid 
Bettletnenta on the Jaxartea and crossed the mountains 
southward. The Eactrinn province came at last in great 
part into their power, and at some time in the last cen- 
tury of the Roman republic they must have established 
themselves in the modern Afghanistan and Beloocbistan. 
On that account in the early imperial period the coast on 
both sides of the mouth of the Indus about Minnagora 
is called Seytliian, and in the interior the district of the 
Drangae lying to the west of Can dahar hears subsequently 

Vallejr titufl bolongad st any ralp lo Asoka'a t-mpira. It is not quilii 
I fmponibi« that tbe Khjbi-r i-asa fonnod tba bouudnry ; but prob- 
ably til» whale Cabal «allpjf belonged to India, »nd tLe boaudur? to 
r the loath of Cabnl wu formed hy the Bliarp line of llie Suleioinn 
range, and farther to the soiith-irest by the Boka pass. Of tbe 
I later Indo'SoytblanVing Hovishka (Ooerkoof thecoiiiBi, who k-viim 
I to liav« reBided ua tbc YumunA in HatburA, an iascriptloD hie been 
i at Wardtk nut far uortUward from Cabul (according to iiifor- 
[lalroni OldunWriji, 
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tlio name "luntl of the Sacae," SncasfAne, the moclern Sö- 
iatän. This iiiimigmtion of the Scythians into the prov- 
inces of the Bactro-Indian empire (loiibtlese reatrictoil 
nncl injured it, somewhat as the Bomnn empire wa« a(- 
fecl-ed by the first ruigrationa of the GermanB, but did not 
destroy it ; nnder Veepaaian there still eubaiated a prob- 
ably independent Bactrian state.' 

Under tbe Julian and Claudinn emporors the Parthians 

seem to have been the leading power at the 
rmho-indiMi niQyth Qf iijQ Indus. A trustworthy reporter 

from the Augustan age specifies that same 
Sacastatie amon^ the Fitrthtan provinces, and calls the 
king of the Saco-Scythians an under-king of the Arsacids ; 
as the last Parthian province towards the east he desig- 
nates Arachosin with the capital Alexandropolia, probably 
Candnhar. Boon afterwards, indeed, in Yespasiau's time, 
Parthian prinoes rule in Minnagara. This, however, i\tm 
for the empire on the river Indus more a change of dy- 
nasty than an annosation proper to the stal« of Ctedphon. 
The Parthian prince Gondopharus, whom the Christian 
legend connects with St. Thomas, the apostle of the Par- 
thions and Indians,' certainly ruled from Minnagara aa 
far up as Peshawur and Cabul ; but these niters use, like 
their superiors in the Indian empire, the Indian language 
alongBtdo of the Greek, and name themselves groat-kinga 
like those of Ctesiphon ; they appear to have been not the 
less rivals to the Arsacids, on account of their belonging 
to the same princely house.' 

' Tlie Egyptian merDhant uuned in note 3 mshei mention, o. 47, 
ot "the wwiika people of the Bactrian», who have their own king.'' 
At that time, lliereforB, Baclda nag Eeparnled from the Indiis-em- 
pire tlint irog under Partliiaii prince. Strnbo, loo {x\, II, I. p. 
516) tri'nts the Bnotro-Indinn einpire ob belonging to the putt. 

' Probahlj he is the Easpor — in older tradilion GHllinfpar — who 
appevt among Ike hoi; three kings from the East (Gulsohmid, 
Hhein. Miim. xix. 163). 

' The roost definite testimonv to the Parthian rule in these regions 
b found in llie dpsoriptioii of th« coaula of the Bed Sea drawn up 
hj an EgjpUau ttierchiuit under Vwpiuian, o. 38 : " Behind the 
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Ulis FArthifln dynasty was then followed in tlie lodmc 

Kimitnnfu» ^™P^ after a short inlj?rval by whatisdoaig- 

fMcoaiiw Bated in Indian tmdition ns thttt of the Sacoe 

or that of king Kanerku or Kanislika, which 

begins wiÜi 78 x.v. and subsisted at least duwn to tha 

tninitli of tliH Itjilns in the Interior Was (he capilal of Bcvtlik Hln- 
iMgara', bill t1iis ia ruluil by the FnitliiaDS, n-lio codeUdIIj' oIihga 
■WBj one BUollicr '* iywh nipfla.» trumx^s öu^^ui ii>ltSHiirrtH>). 
Tlie same is repested in a samevhat (>onf uaed waj, a. 41 ; It luigbt 
ii«re oppeu* ns if Minnn^ora U/ In India itself above Barygrua, mid 
Ptolemy has alrcidy bc«n led astray bj tbia; but certainly tho 
wrlt«r, who »peüks as lo the interior only from benreay, has only 
Wished to saj' that a large town Miiuiagara lay inland not far fram 
BarygozH, and mncli cotton was brought thence to Barygaza. Tha 
mnueroUB traces also of Alexander, which occur according to tlie 
•aiae antliority in HinnB^ara, can be fotind only on the Indii«, 
not in Gajeral. The position of Minnagara on the lower IiiduB 
not far frnm Hyderabad, and the existence of a Parthian rule 
there ander Vespasian, appear hereby assured.— With this we may 
be allowed to combine the coin» of king Gondopharns or Hyn- 
dnpherrea, who in a very old Christian legend is converted to 
Christianity by St, Thomas, the apostle of the Parthians and In- 
diana, and in fact appears to belong to the first period of the Roman 
■mpire (Sallet, Nnm. Zritichr. t\. 355 ; Gatschmid, Rhein. Miii. 
adx. 163) ; of hU brother's son AbdogMea (Sallet, Ü. p. 3fi5), who 
nay be identtoal with the Parthian prince of this name In Taciliis, 
Arm. vi. 3G, at any rate bears b Parthian name; and lastly of king 
Banabaros, who innst have reigned shortly after Hyndnpherres, 
perhaps was hia sncccasor. Bare belongs also a number of other 
c<üaa marked with Parthian names, Arsaces, Paoorut, Vononea. 
This coinage attaches itself decidedly to that of the Arsaclds (Sallet, 
A. p. 2TT) ; Ihe silver pieoes of Gondopharns and of Sanabariu^ot I 
the others the coins are almost solely copper — correspond exact!/ 
to Iba Ataacld drachmae. To all »ppear.iuce these belong (o tha 
Partlitan princes of Hinnagara; the appearance here ot Indisn 
lAgaind alongside of the Greek, as of Pablavi writing among the Inle 
Ameids, suits this view. These, however, are not coins of sa- 
traps, but, as the E^ptian indicates, of great-klnga rivalling those of 
Clesiphon ; Uyndopherres names himself in very corrnpt Greek 
0avi\fi>t ßioAttn »iryii EuroKpdTwp, and in good Indian " Mahsrajati 
Bajadi Rajah," If, as is not improbable, under the Hambaros or 
Alinharos, whom the Periplus, c. 41, liS, designates as ruler of th« 
eoast ot Bary^axa, therr lurks the Sanabama of tbo coins, the latter 
Vol. U.— 3 
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tbird century.' Tliey lielong to the Stgrthmns, whose im- 
migrntion was formerly mentioned, and on their coins the 
Scythian language tokea the place of the Indian.* Thiia 

helonga to the time of Nero or Vespasian, snd raled not merely ti 
the mouths □( the InduB, but nlso over Gnjeral. HoreoTer, U an 
inscription foaod not far from PeBhawur is rightly referred to Icing 
Gondopharus, his rule must hava extended up thither, probkUjr m 
f&T BS Cabul.— Ths fact (hatCorlinloin the^eoröOBont th««mbuBj 
of the Hjrcaniana who had revolted from the ParthianB— In ofdw 
that Ihoy might not be interoeptod by the lalte:^-lo the coast o( 
the Ited Sea, irhenoe they might reach their home irithäDt ietting 
foot on Parthian territory (Tacitos, Ann. xv. 2^). telU Su favour 
of the view that the Indus valley ut that time was aot subject to 
the ruler of Ctesiphon. 

■ Tliat the great kingdom of the Arvaoids of Minnagara did not 
subsist much beyond the time of Nero, is probable from the coins. 
It Is questionable what mlers folloired them. Tlie Boclro-IndiMi 
mlora of Greek names belong predominantly, porhnp« all of them, 
to the pre-Augustan epoch ; and various indigenous Dunes e.g. 
Maues and AiSti, fall In point of language and irriting {e.g. the 
form of tho ■ D) before tbia time. On the other hand the ooini 
of the kings Koxulokadpliisea and Oemokadphises, and those of 
the Saciau kings, Kanarka and bis sacioeBsan, while all are olearlj 
oharaoterised as belonging to one coinage by the gold stater of the 
weight of the Roman aureus, which does not previously occur in 
the Indian coinage, are to all appearance later than Gondophnnu 
and SanabaruB, They show how the slate of the Indus valley as- 
sumed a national Indian type in ever increasing measure in oon- 
trftGt to the Hellenes as well as to the Iranians, The reign ot these 
Kadpbises will thns fall between the Indo-Farthinu mlers and the 
dynasty of the Saoae, whlah latter begins with a.d. 78 (Oldenherg, 
in HaUet's Zdlxhr. für Jfum. viil, 8Ö2). Coins of these Saolan 
kings, found in the treasure of Peshawur, name iu a remarkable 
way Greek gods in a mutilated form, Upaniji, Za^ura, alongside 9f 
the national Boutla. The latest of their coins show the influence of 
the oldest Sasssnid coinage, and might belong to tbe second tuilf of 
the third Century (Sallet, Zeittrhr. für JVani. vi. 224). 

' The IndO'Greek and the Indo-PaKhlau rulers, jnst as the Kad- 
phiaes, make use on their coins to a large estoiil of the indigenous 
Indian laognage and writing alongside of the Greek : the Baclait 
kings on the other hand nevur used tlie Indian language snd In- 
dian alphabet, but employ excUisivvly the Greek letters, and the 
non-Qreek legends of their coins are beyond doubt Soythian. Thus 
on Kanerku's gold pieces there sontuLimes slAiids flo^iAtvi fiaaAim» 
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in Uio region of the Indus, niter tlie Indi/ira and Hellenes, 
Partliiiins and Scythians bore sway in tbo first three oen- 
tnries of our era. But even uudt-r the foreign dynaaties 
A national Indian type of state was established and held 
its ground, and opposed a not less permanent barrier to 
the development of the Partbo-Persian power in the East 
than did the Roman state ia the West 

Towards the north and north-east Iran bordered with 
Turan. As the wostem and aouthera shores 
of the Caspian Sea and the upper valleys of 
the OxUB and Jasortes offered an appropriato 
seat for civilisation, so the steppe round the Sea of jVtoI 
and the extensive plain stretcUing behind it belonged by 
right to the roving peoples. There were among those 
nomads probably individual tribes Idndred to the Iran- 
ians ; but these have no part in the Iranian civilisation, 
and it is this element Tvbich determines tlie historical 
position of Iran, that it forms the bulwark of the peoples 
of culture agaiut tboso hordes, who, as Scythians, Sacoe, 
Huns, Mongols, Turks, appear to have no other destiny 
in the world's history than that of annihilating culture. 
Bactrio, the gi-eat bulwark of Iran against Turan, suCticed 
for this defence during a considerable time under its 
Greek mlers in the epoch after Alesander ; but we have 
already mentioned that subsequently, although it did not 
perish, it no longer availed to prevent the Scythians from 
pressing onward towards the south. With the decay of 
the Bactriau power the same task was transferred to the 
Arsocids. How far tbey responded to it it is difficult to 
say. In the first period of the empire the ^^at-kings of 
Cicsiphou seem to have driven back the Scythians or to 

KirAfNCBv, Eomctimos pun irarefiaa jrairiiPK> ttopan, nlierg the Qnt two 
words must Ik a äcytUion form or the Indtnn lUjüdl Rnjnli, nnd thd 
two (oUowlug cüntaio tht^ pi-rsunnl aad the [amilv naiiio (Onahana) 
o! the king lOIdenbprg. Li:. p. 2iM|. Thua these Rno»e were rorelgii 
tnltn in India in uiother avnae than llie Ilncttinn Helloaca and 
the PkHJiisntL Yet th« inaoriptiouu sol up audtr Ihym iu Iiidi» 
•TS Dgt SoyUiiau but Indiitii. 
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bavo brought thorn into mibjection in tho northern prov- 
incos (IS well as to the south of the Hindoo Koosb ; they 
wrested from theiu again & portion of the Bactiian terri- 
toiy. But it is doubtful what limits were here tised, and 
whether they were nt nil lasting. There is frequent men- 
tion of wars between the Porthians and Scythians. The 
latter, here In the first instance dwellers around the Sea 
of Aral, the forefathers of the modem Turkomans, ore reg- 
ularly the nggreesorB, inasmuch as they partly by oroaa- 
ing over the Caspian Sea invade the valleys of the Cyrus 
and the Arases, partly issuing from their steppes pillago 
the rich plains of Hyrcania and tho fertile oasis of Mar- 
giana (Merv). Tho border-regions agreed to buy off 
the levy of arbitrary contributiona by tributes, whi(^h 
were regularly called up at fixed terms, juat as at present 
the Bedouina of Syria levy the kitb/xt from tho fanners 
there. Tho Parthian government thus, at least in the 
earlier imperial period, was as little able as the Turkish gov- 
ernment of tho present day to secure here to tho peaceful 
subject the fruits of his toil, and to estabhsh a durable 
state of peace on the frontier. Even for the imperial 
power itself those border-troubles remained an open sore ; 
often tbey exercised nu influence on the wars of succes- 
sion of the Arsacidfl as well aa on their disputes with Bome. 
We have set forth in its due place how the attitude of 
the Parthiaoa to the Romans came to he 
psrihinn frau. shaped And tho boundaries of the two great 
unr-nmioiM. powers to Iw estobliahed. Wiiile tho Arme- 
nians had been rivals of the Porthians, and the kingdom 
on the Araiea set itself to piny the jiart of great-king in 
anterior Asia, the Parthians had in general maintained 
friendly relations with the Romans as the foes of their 
foea But, after the overthrow of Mithradates and Tigi-anes, 
the Romans had, particularly through the arrangements 
made by Pompeius, taken up a position which was hardly 
compatible with serious and lasting penco between the two 
states. Id the south Syria was not under direct Roman 
rule, and the Boman legions kept guard on the margin of 
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tbe great desert which separates the lands of the coast from 
the valle; of theEuphmtea lu the north Cappadocia odcI 
Armeuia were Tassal-piincipalities of Rome. The tribes 
bordering on Armenia to tlje northward, the Cokhiaus, 
Iberiana, Albaniiuia, were thereby necessarily withdrawn 
from Parthian influence, and were, at least according to 
the Itomon way of apprehending the matter, likewise Ro- 
man depeoileiicies. The lesser Media or Atropateue 
(Aderbijin). adjoining Armenia to the south-east, and seit- 
antted from it by the Araxes, bad already confronted the 
Seleucids with its ancient native dynasty reaching back to 
the time of the Achaemenids, and had even asserted i\a in- 
dependence ; under the Arsacida the king of this region 
appears, according to circumstances, as a vassal of the 
P&rthiaus or aa independent of these by leaning ou the 
Komans. The determining influence of Rome consequent- 
ly reached as far as the Caucasus and the western shore 
of the Caspian Sea. This involved an OTcrlapping of the 
limits indicated by the national relations. The Hellenic 
nationality had doubtless bo fur gained a footing on the 
eouth coast of the Black Sea and iu the interior of Cappa- 
docia and Commagene, that here the Roman ascendency 
found in it a base of support ; but Armenia, even under 
the long years of Roman rule, remained always a non- 
Greek laud, knit to the Parthian state with iu destructible 
ties, by community of language and of faith, the numerous 
iutermorriages of people of rank, and similarity of dreas 
and of armour.' The Roman levy and the Roman taxa- 
tiou were never extended to Armenia ; at most the land 
defrayed the raising and the maintenance of its own troops, 
and the provisioning of the Roman troops atali one d Uiere. 
' ArrinD, who, HI governor of Cappodooia, had liimsulf wivlded 
commBad ovnr Ibe ArmenlaiiB leentra At. 29), nlwajs In the 
Jiieliea Daaie& the Armeniana and Tarthlana togelhur l4, 8, 44, 1, 
M respeoU the licary cavalrv, tha mailed none^ ipoi and tbu light 
MVklr;. tliu iiiiiaBafumai oT inoTof^Tu ; 34, 7 u rtspecis Ibe wiilu 
liOM] ; »nd wli«re he apeaks at nudrian'B lutroduptluu of barbarlo 
mrtiij talo the Roman nrmy, Uo trwi« the mouiitt-d «rübuni back to 
fbe mod*] of " Üiit I'mlUiviB ur AmuiDiaDa" (44, 1). 
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The Armeniim mercliaiita formed tlie chnnnel for tlie ex- 
change of gooils over the CaiieaBiis with Scythia. over the 
Caspian Sea with oast Asia ami Cliiua, down the Tittria 
with Babylouia and India, towards the wcBt with Cap- 
padocia : uotUinfj would have been more natural than to 
include the politicidly dependent land iu the domain of 
Homau tribute and customs ; yet this step was never 
taken. 

Tiie incongruity between the national and the political 
connections of Armenia forms an essential element in the 
conflict— prolonged through the whole imperial period — 
with its eastern neighbour. It was discerued doubtless 
ou the Roman side that annexation beyond the Euphrates 
wiiB an encroachment on tho family-domain of Urieiital 
nationality, and was not any iuci-eoae proper of power for 
Ho; JO. But tlie ground or, if the phrase be pi'eferred, the 
excuse for the continuance of such enci-oachmont lay in 
the fact that the subsistence side by side of great stntes 
with equid rights was incompatible with the system of 
Itomau policy, we may even say with the policy of anti- 
quity in general. The Boman empire knew as limit, in the 
stiict sense, only the sea or a land-district unarmed. To 
the weaker but yet warlike commonwealth of the Porthians 
the Romans always grudged a position of jvower, and took 
away from it what these iu their turn could not forego ; 
and therefore the relation between Rome and Iran through 
the whole imperial period was oue of perpetual feud, in- 
teri-upted only by armistioes, couceming the left bank of 
the Eupbi'ates, 

In the treaties concluded with the PartLiaus by Lu- 
TheP^thiu,. *"^"3 ('''■■ ^**) "»"'^ Poiupeius {iv. 152) the 
.loniiKihedTü Euphrates was recognized aa tho boundary, 
and BO Mesopotamia was ceded to them. But 
this did not prevent the Bomans from receiving the rule» 
of Edessa among their clients, and from laying claim to a 
graat part of northern Mesopotamia at least for their in- 
direct rule, apparently by extending the limits of Armenia 
towards the south (iv. 174). On that account, after some 
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d^y, the PnrthlaD govemmeDt began the war ngainst the 
Boiuans, in the form of declaring it agaiust the Armeninii». 
The answer to this was the campaign of Crusaua, and, after 
the defeat at Carrbtie (iv. 403 f.), the briaging back of 
Armenia under Parthian power ; we may add, the resump- 
tiou of their elaims on the weatem half of the Seleucid 
state, the cai'rviog out of which, it is true, proved at that 
time ousuccessful (iT, 408). During the whole twenty 
yean of civil war, iu whicLi the Boman republic perished 
aud ultimately the principate was established, the state 
of war between the Jiouions and Parthiane continued, 
and not seldom the two Btrugglea became intei-mised, 
Ponipeius bod, before the decisive battle, attempted to 
gain king Oi-odes as ally ; but, when the latter demanded 
the cession of Syria, Pompcius could not prevail on him- 
aelf to deliver up the proviuoe which he had personally 
made Itomun. After the catastrophe be had nevertheless 
resolved to do i>o ; hut accidents directed hie flight not to 
Syria, but lo Egypt, where he met his end (iv. 508). The 
FarthioDs appeared oo the point of once more breaking 
into Syria; and the later leotlei-a of the repubheans did 
not disdain the aid of tbe public foe. Eveu in Caesar's 
lifetime Caecihue Bassus, when be raised the bamier of 
reTolt in Syria, hod at once called in tbe Parthiaua They 
had followed tliis call ; Pacorus, the son of Orodos, had 
defeated Caesor'a lieutenant and liberated the troops of 
Boäsua besieged by him iu Apamea (709). For 
this renson, as well as iu order lo take revenge 
for Carrhae, Caesar bad resolved to go in the next spring 
personally to Syria and to cross the Euphrates ; but hia 
death prevented tbe execution of this plan. When Cossiua 
thereupon took arms in Syria, he entered into relations 
with the Pai'thian king ; and in the decisive battle at 
Philipp! (712) Parthian mounted archers joined 
in fighting for the freedom of Borne. When 
nhlicans succumbed, the great-king, in the first in- 
I, maintained a quiet attitude ; aud Autonius, while 
desigmng probably to execute the plans of the dictator. 
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bad at first enougli to do with the Bettlement of the East. 
The collision could not foil to tako xilace ; the ossaUunt 
tliia time waa tlie Fort Linn king. 

In 713 fvhen Ciesur the aou fought in Italy with the 
generals and the wife of Antonius, and the 
lattui' tanied inactive iu Bgypt heside quecu 
in8jri.iiod Cieopatrii, Oi'odea responded to the preBsnre 
AsU MiHoc, ^j ^ Roman hving with him m exile, Quiutus 
Labientis, and s«nt the latter, a son of the dictator's em- 
bittered opponent Tilua Labieuus, and formerly iin officer 
in the army of Brutus, as well aa (713) his son 
Piicoi-ua with a strong army over the frontiei-. 
The governor of Syria, Decidius fJAsa, succumbed to the 
unexpected attack ; the Roman gan-iaons, formed in great 
part of old soldiers of the republican army, placed tiiem- 
selves under the command of their former officer ; Apanica 
and Antioch, and geuerully all the towns of Syiia, except 
the ishind-towu of Tyre which could not be subdued 
without a fleet, submitted ; on the flight to CiUcia Saxa, 
in oilier not to be taken prisoner, put himself to deatb. 
Afl«r the occupation of isyria Facurus turned against 
Falestiue, Labienus towai'ds the proviuco of Asia; here 
too the cities fnr and wide submitted or were forcibly 
vanquished, with the exception of the Carian Stratoniceo. 
Antonius, whose attention was claimed by the Italian com- 
pbcations, sent no succour to his governors, and for almost 
two jeiiva (from the end of 713 to the siiring 
of 715) Syria and a great part of Asia Minor 
were commanded by the Parthian generals and by the 
republican Imperator Labieuus — J'aiihu.'iu', aa he called 
himself witli shameless irony, not the Roman who van- 
quished the Fartbians, but the Roman who with Parthian 
aid vanquished bis couutiymeu. 

Only after the threatened rapture between the two 

holders of power was averted, Antonius sent 

vonUdiuiliIuM«. * t"*™ army uuder the conduct of Publiua 

Ventidius l^issiis, to whom bo entrusted the 

command In the provinces of Asia snd Syria, The able 
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general encountered in Asin lAbienii3 nione with his 
Boman troops, and mpitUy drove liim out of the provinee. 
At the boundary between Asia and Cilicia, in tlic passes of 
the Taurus, n division of Parthians wished to rally their 
fugitive allies; but they too were beaten before they could 
unilo with Libietma. and thereupon the latter wns caught 
on Ilia flight in Ciliciii and put to death. With like good 
fortune Veniidius gained by fighting the passes of the 
AmiuiaB ou the border of Cilicia and Syria ; here I'harna- 
pales, the best of the Parthian generals, fell 
(715). Thus was Syria deHvered from tLa 
enemy. Certainly in the following year Pacorus onca 
more crossed the Euphrates ; but only to meet destruc- 
tion with the greiit^st part of his aitny iu a decisive en- 
gagement at GindaruB, north-east of Antioch 
"■ {9th Jmis 716). It was a victory which couu- 

terbalaDc«d ia some measure tlie day of Carrhae, and 
one of permanent effect ; for long the Parthians did not 
figain show their troops on the Roman bank of the Eu- 
phrates. 
If it was in the interest of Rome to extend lier conquests 
towards the East, and to enter on the iaherit- 
Fi/Miin of once of Alesander the Great there iu all its 
extent, the cireumstancea were never more 
!s. favourable for doing so than in the year 716. 

The relntion.s of the two rulers to each other 
had beeoma re-established seasonably for that purpose, and 
even Caesar at that time had pi-obably a sincere wish for 
an eai-nest and successful conduct of the war by his co- 
ruler and new sou-iu law. The disaster of Glndariis had 
cnUed forth a severe dynastic crisis among the Parthians. 
King Orodea, deeply agitated by the death of his eldest 
nnd ablest snii, resigned the government iu favour of his 
secüiiil sou Phraates. The latter, in order the better to 
Becuro for himself the Uirone. exeivised a reign of t«rror, 
to which his numerous brothers and his old father himself, 
i u well OS a number of the higli uohles of the kingdom. 
I fell viotiuia ; others of them left tlie country and sought 
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protection with tho Itomfins, nmong them the powerful 
and respected Iklonneses. Never had Rome in the East no 
army of equal numbers and txcelleuco ns nt this time : 
Antonius WHS nble to lead over the EuphratcB no fewer 
than 16 lepions, about 70,000 Roman infanlry, about 
40,000 ftusiliaiiea, 10,000 Spanish nnd GaUic, and 6000 
ArmeoinQ horsemen; at leaat half of them were veteran 
troops brought up fi-om the West, nil ready to follow nny- 
wherfl their beloved and honoured leader, the victor of 
Fhilippi, and to crown the briUiant victories, which had 
been already achieved not by but for Lim over the Par- 
thians, with still greater successes under biii own leadcr- 

In reality Antonius had in view tho erection of an Asiatic 
great-kingdom after the model of that of Alex- 
ander. A3 CroBsua before his invasion had 
announced that, he would extend the Roman rule oa 
far as Bactria and India, so Antonius named the first son, 
whom the Egyptian queen bore to him, by the name of 
Alexander. He appears to have directly intended, on the 
one hand, to bring— excluding the completely Hellenised 
provinces of Eithynta and Asia — the whole imperial tfn-i- 
tory in the Kost, so far as it was not ah'eady under depend- 
ent petty pnneea, into this foiTu ; and on the other hand 
to make all the regions of tho East once occupied by Occi- 
dentals subject to himself in the form of satrapies. Of 
eoafcem Asia Minor ILe largest portion and the mihtary 
piimacy were assigned to the most warlike of tho princes 
there, the Oolation Amyntos (i. 362). Alongside of tho 
Galatian prince stood the piinces of Paphlagonia, the de- 
scendants of DeiofJU'us, dispossessed from Galatm ; Pole- 
mon, the new prince in Fontue, and Ihe h\islmnd of Pytho- 
doris the granddaughter of Antonius ; and moreover, as 
liitherto, the kings of Cappadocia and Commagene. Anto- 
nius united a great part of Cihcia and Syria, us well as of 
Cyprus and Cyrene, with the Egyptian state, to which ho 
thus almost restored its limits as they Lad been under the 
Ptolemies ; and as he Lad made queen Cleopatra, Caesar's 
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I, Ilia own or rather hia wife, bo lier illegitiraflte 
child by Caesar, Caesarion, already earlier recogüised aa 
joint ruler of Egjpt,' obtftined the reversion of the old 
kiDgilom of the Ptolemies, and her illegitimate son by 
Aatonius, PtoIemaeuB Philadelphue, obtained that of Syria. 
To another aon, n-hom she bad borne to Aotonins, the 
already mentioned Alesander, Armenia was for the present 
aaaigued as a payment to account for the rule of the East 
ConceiTod an in reserve for him. With tliia great-kingdom 
organised after the Oriental f;isLion' he thought to com- 
bine the principate over the West. He himself did not 
asBume the name of king, on Ibocontrarj-bore in presence 
of his cfiuntrj-men and the soldiers only those titles which 
nlso belonged to Caesar. But on imperial coins with a 
Irttin legend Cleopatra is called queen of kings, her sons 
by Antonius at least kings \ the coins show the bead of his 
eldeat son along with that of his father, as if the hereditary 
character were a matter of course ; the marriage and the 
succession of the legitimate and the illegitimate children 
are treated by him, as was the usage with the great-kings 
of tbe East, or, na be himself said, with the divine freedom 

■ OuMr'a ill^liiMte son nrnAtfioüii i no] Kiuirap 9%iit ^iKBtirwp 

^ikiiflf-p, u hla roj&l deBi^imUoii tiiiib {C. 1. Or, illTl, »ntared 

on the joint rul» of EgjptiulUe %ypllftii jearaöÄug. 711/2 »a tliu 

era iIioirB (Wescher, BiilUU. delP littt. läUU, p. 100; Erall, Wiener 

Sittdisn, V. 313). As lie oma ia place of Ptolomseiu tli« youoger, 

UiB IioBtuad and brother o( hia mother, the setting aside of the Int- 

tef by tneopalni, at which the putioulara are not known, mnit bnvo 

lAken place just then, and have furaished the occasion to proclaim 

him as kiug o( Egypt. Dio also, xlvii. HI, plwei hie nomlnnlion in 

It» Bummur o( T13 before the battle ot Philippi. II 

WM thus not the nork of Antonini, but sauotionod by 

I the two mten in concert at n time when it could not but be their 

objocl to meet Ibe wialieB of the quoeu of Egypt, who certainly had 

from the outset ran^ heneU on tbrlr Hide. 

' TbU i» «hat Aaguitns means whau he says Ifaal he bad hroaijbt 

again to tho empire the provlnctis of the Bast in gruat part dialrt- 

I bated among kings (Jfon. Auegr. 5, 41 : ■pmrinciiit ntnnit, quae Iran» 

I JhMtnttin miir» rtr-mnt iid orUnttm, Cyrciujtqur, ium ex pari« 

I magaa regitnit tut potridtnlilnti . . . recipcruTt). 
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of bis ancestor Herakles :' Üje said Älesaoder and bis twin 
sister wci-o unmcd bj bim, the former Helios, tbe latter 
Selene, after the moilel of those BaiQG great^kings, and, ns 
once upon a time tbe Peraian king bestowed on the refu- 
gee Tiiemiatoolea a number of Asiatic cities, so bo bo- 
Btowod on tbe Parthian Monaeses, who went over to bim, 
three cities of Syria. In ÄlesauJer too tbe king of tbe 
Macedonians and the king of kings of tbe East went in 
some meaaure side by side, and to him too tbe bridal lied 
in Suaa was the reward for the camp tent of Gaugnmela ; 
but the Roman copy shows in its csactnesa a strong ele- 
ment of caricature. 

Whether Antonius apprehended bia position in thia 
way, immediately on his taking up tbe government in tbe 

< Tha dtiaoriim. which was as charat^terialic ot Angaslus ob iU 
opposite vita of hia oolleague. did nut fail liim here. Not merely in 
the case of Caeaarioa vna Uia paternity, nliiuli tlw dictator hinuelf 
liad virtually aokuoirledgsd, afterwards officail/ denlucl; the oliil- 
äiea also of Antonius b; Cleopatra, wlieru iudeed uotliiiig was to ba 
denied, were regarded doubtless as members of the Imperial haase, 
bat were never formally aoknowleiJged as cliUdren of Antonius. Ou 
tlio contrary the son of the daughter of Antonius by Cleopatra, the 
subsequent king of MnuretaniaPtolemaeus, is called in the Athenian 
Inscription, 0. I. A. iii. 555, grandson of Ftolemaous; for ÜToM^atm 
tuTfiam cannot well in this connection be taken otherwise. This 
maternal grandfather was invented in Come, that tliey might ha 
able offioially to conceal the real one. Any one who prefers—as O. 
Hirschfeld propoBes— to take Ityoros as grent-graudson, and to rufer 
it to tbe maternal great grand father, oomes to the aame result ; for 
then the grandfather is passed over, bcoanse the mother was in the 
legal sensB fatherless. — Whether the fiction, which is in ray »lew 
more probable, went so far asto indicate a definite Ptolemaena, pos- 
sibly to prolong the life of the last La^d who died iu 
**' 7ia, or whether they were content with inventing a 

father witfaont entering into partlcniars, cannot be decided. But 
the fiction was adhered to in this respect, that the sou of Autoiuus's 
daughter obtained the name of the fictitiouB grandfather. The cir- 
cumstance that in this case preference was given to tha doscentfrom 
the I>agids over that from Msasinisaa may probably have been ooca- 
Bioned more by regard to the imperial house, which treated the 111«- 
gitimate child as belouglng to it, than l>y the Hellenic inclinatiaa 
otthe father. 
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East, cannot be decided ; it may be conjeohired that the 
creation of a new Oriental great-kingdom in 
coTinection with the Occidental principal« 
ripened in his mind groJuallj, and that the idea 
was only thought out completely, after, in the 
year 717, on hig return from Italy to Asia, he 
had once more entered into relntiona with the lost queen 
of the Lagid house not to be again broken off. But hia 
temperament was not equal to such an enterprise. One 
of those men of military capacity, who knew how, in pres- 
ence of the enemy, and especially in a poettion of difficulty, 
to elrike prudently and boldly, he lacked the will of the 
statesman, the sure grasp and resolute pursuit of a politi- 
eut iiiin. Had the dictator Caesar assigned to him the 
problem of subduing the East, he would probably have 
solved it : the rnarghal was not fitted to be the ruler. 
After the expulsion of the Farthians from Byria, almost 
two years (summer of 716 to summer of 718) 
ekpsed without any step being tAken towards 
the object aimed at. Antonius iiimself, inferior also in 
this respect that he grudged to his generals important 
aucooases, Imd removed the conqueror of Labienus and 
of Päcorus, the able Veotidius, immediately after this last 
success, and taken the chief command in person in order 
to pursue and to miss the pitiful honour of occupying 
Samosato, the capital of the small Syrian dependent state, 
Commagene ; annoyed at this he left the East, in order to 
negoti.ate in Italy with his father-in-law as to the future 
arrangements, or to enjoy life with hia young spouse 
Octavia. His governors in the East were not inactive, 
Publius CanidiuB Crassua advanced from Armenia towards 
the Oaucnaus, and there subdued Pharnabazus king of the 
Iberians, and Zobev king of the Albanians. Gaius Sos- 
sius took in Syria the last tonn stiti adhering to the Far- 
thians, Anwlua ; he further re-established in Judaea the 
I role of Herodos, and caused the pretender to the throne 
I installed by the Parthians, the Hasmonean Autigonus, to 
< ba put to death. The consetiuences of the victory on 
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Rmnan tenitory were thua duly drawn, and tlie recog- 
nition of Itoiuau rule wns enforceil as fiir as the Caspian 
Sea and the Syrian desert. But Antonius had reserved 
for himself the beginning of the warfare against the Par- 
thian», and be came not. 

When at length, iu 718, he escaped from the arms, not 
of Octttvia, hut of Cleopatra, and set the col- 
purthi«. w» ot uouis of the ftnny in motion, a good part of 
"■ the nppropritito season of the year had alrendy 

elapsed. Still more surprising than this delay was the 
direction which Antonius chose. All aggressive wars of 
the Bomans against the Fartbians, earlier and later, took 
the route for Ctesipbon, the capital of the kingdom and at 
tlie same time situated on its western frontier, and so the 
natural and immediate aim of operation for armies march- 
ing downward on the Euphrates or on the Tigris. Anto- 
nius too might, after be had reached the Tigris through 
northern Mesopotamia, nearly along the route which Alex- 
ander had traTcrsed, have advanced down the river upon 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia. But instead of this he preferred 
to go in a northerly direction at first towards Armeni:i, 
and from that point, where he united his vrhola military 
resoui-cea and reinforced himself in pai-ticular by the Ar- 
menian cavalry, to the table-land of Media Atropatene 
(AderbijiJn). The allied king of Armenia may possibly 
have recommended this plan of campaign, seeing that the 
Armeniaa rulers at all times aspired to the possession of 
this neighbouring land, and King Artavazdes of Armenia 
might hope now to subdue the satrap of Atropatene of tlie 
same name, and to add the latter's territory to his own. 
But Antonius himself cannot possibly have been inäuenced 
by such considerations. He may have rather thought that 
he should be able to push forward from Atropatene into 
the heart ot the enemy's country, and might regard the old 
Persian court-residences of Echatana and Ehagae as the 
goal of his march. But, if this was his plan, he acted 
without knowledge of the difficult ground, and altogether 
underrated his ofipouenta' power of resistance, besides 
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which the short time available for operations in this moi 
tainous country and the Itite keginniiig of the campaign 
weighed heavily in the scale. As a skilled nod expeii- 
etl officer, such as Aotonius was, could hardly doeeivs 
himself oii such points, it is probnble that special political 
considers tioQB inäuenced the matter. The rule of Fhraates 
was tottering, as wo have said ; Monaeses, of whose fidelity 
Antonius held hiiußelf assured, and whom he hoped per- 
haps to put into Phiiuites's place, had returned in accord- 
ance with the wish of the Pai-thian king to hia native 
country ; ' Antonius appears to have reckoned on a rising 
on his part against Pbroates, and in expectation of this 
civil war to have led his army into the interior of the Par- 
thian provinces. It woiüd doubtless have been possible to 
await the result of this proposal in the friendly Armenia, 
and, if operations thereafter were requisite, to have at 
least the full summer-time at bis disposal in the following 
year ; but this waiting was not agreeable to the hast}- gen- 
eral In Ati'opatene be encountered the obstinate resist- 
ance of the [lowerful and half independent under-kiug, 
who resolutely sustained a siege in his capital Proaspa or 
Phniarta (southward from the lake of Urumia, presumably 
on the lower course of the Jagbatu) ; and not only so, but 
the hostile attack brought, as it would seem, to the Par- 
thiaus internal peace. Phroates led on a large army to 
the relief of the assailed city. Antonius had brought witli 
Lim a great siege-train, but impatiently hastening foi-wanl, 
he had left this behind in the custody of two legions under 
the legate Oppius Statianus. Thus he on his part made 
no progress with the siege ; but king Phraates sent his 
masses of cavalry under that same Monaesea to the rear of 
I Ilia in itaelf credible that Anton las ooncenltid the impending in 
vtston from Phraatea as long ts possible, and therefore, wlien Bend- 
ing bock MoDoeses. declared himself ready to conclude peace ou the 
bMxs of the re»titntioa of the lost standard» (Plutarch, 37 ; DIo, 
; Floras, iL 20 |iv. 10]). But he knev preeumahlj' that 
thi* offer woald not be «f cepted, and in no c^ue can lie liavo been in 
)t with those proposals ; bcjond donbt he nished for the war 
•nd the orerthrow of Phraates. 
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the onemy, agninat the corps of Statiimua Inboriously pur- 
suing its march. The PArthians cut down the covering 
force, including the general himself, took the rest prisoo- 
01-3, and destroyed the whole train of 300 waggons. There- 
by the campnign was lost. 
The Ai-monian, despairing of the success of the cam- 
prtign, collected his men and went home. An- 
iwSS"'"" toniuadid not immediately abandon the siege, 
and even defeated the royal army in the open 
field, but the alert hoi-semen escaped without substantial 
loss, and it was a victory without effect. An attempt to 
obtain from the king at leaet the restitution of the old and 
the newly lost eagles, and thus to conclude pence, if not 
with advantage, at least with honour, failed ; the Parthian 
did not give away bis sure success so cheaply. He only 
assured the envoys of Antonius that, if the Bomans would 
give up the siege, he would not molest them on their i-e- 
tum homo. This neither honourable nor trustworthy 
promise of the enemy would hardly have induced An- 
tonius to break up. It was naturid to take up (juarters 
for the winter in the cuemy's country, seeing that the 
Pnrtliian troops were not acqmiinted with cootiiiuona 
military service, and presumably most of their forces 
would have gfine home at the commencement of winter. 
But a stroBg basis was lacking, and supplies in the es- 
hausted land were not secured ; above all Antonius him- 
self was not capable of such a tenacious conduct of the 
war. Consequently he abandoned the machiues, which 
the besieged immediately burnt ; and entered on the diffi- 
cult retreat, either too early or too lata. Fifteen daya" 
march (300 Roman miles) through a hostile country sepa- 
rated the army from the Araxes, the border river of Ar- 
menia, whither in spite of the ambiguous attitude of the 
ruler the retreat could alone be directed. A hostile nrmy 
of 40,000 horsemen, in spite of the given promise, accom- 
panied the returning force, and, with the marching off of 
the Armenians, the Romans had tost the best part of their 
cavoh'y. Provisions and draught animal« were scarce, and 
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of the year far advanced. Bat in the perilous 
position AnloDiUB recovered his energy and bis martifil 
Bkill, and in some measure nlso bia frood fortune in war ; 
h« had made hla choice, and the general as well as tbe 
troops solved the insk in a commendable way. Had they 
not had with them a former soldier of Crasaua, who, hav- 
ing become a Parthian, knew most accurately every step 
of the way, and, instead of conducting them back through 
the plain by which they had come, gnidod them by moun- 
tain paths, which were lesa exposed to cavalry attacks — 
apparently over the niouutaius about Tabreez — the army 
would hardly have reached its goal ; and had not Mouae- 
Bea, paying off in his way his debt of thanks io Aotonius, 
informed bim in right time of the false assurances and the 
cuiming proposals of his countrymen, the Romans would 
doubtless have fallen into one of the ambushes which on 
several occasions T\'ere laid for them. 

The soldierly nature of Antonius was often brilliantly 
conspi(!UOU3 during these troublesome days, 
SJfl^^.'^ '° '^'^ dest«rous use of any favourable moment, 
in his sternness towards the cowardly, in bia 
power over the minds of the soldiers, in his faithful care 
for the wounded and the sick. Yet the rescue was almost 
a miracle ; already had Antonius instructed a faithful at- 
tendant in case of extremity not to let him fall alive into 
the hands of the enemy. Amidst constant attacks of the 
artful enemy, in weather of wintry cold, soon without ad- 
equate food and often without water, they in twenty-seven 
days reached the proteclijig frontier, where the enemy 
desisted from following them. Tlic loss was enormous;' 
there were reckoned up in those twenty-seven days eight- 
een larger engagements, and in a single one of them the 
Bomans counted 3,000 dead and 6,000 wounded. It was 
the very best and bravest that those constant assaults on 
the vanguard and on the flanks swept away. The whole 
baggage, a thii'd of the camp followers, n fourth of the 
army, 20,000 foot soldiers, and 4,000 horsemen had per- 
ished in this Median campaign, in great port not through 
Vol- U.— 3 
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the sword, but through famine and diaenae. Even on tlie 
Araxea the sufferinss of the unhappy troops were not yet 
at nn end. Arljivtizdes received them aa a triend, and 
httd no other choice ; it would doubtlese have been poa- 
fiible to pass the winter thera But the impatience of 
Antonius did not tolerate this ; the marali went on, and 
from the ever increasing inclemency of the senson and the 
state of health of the soldiora, this last section of the ex- 
pedition from the Aiitxes to Antioch cost, although no en- 
emy hampered it, other 8,000 men. No doubt this cam- 
paign was a last flash of what was brave and capable in tha 
character of Antonius ; but it was jKilitically his overthrow 
nil tlie more, as at the same time Caesar by the successful 
termination of the Sicilian wai' gained the dominion in the 
West and the confidence of Italy for the present and all 
the future. 

The responsibility for the miHcani^^e, which Antonius 

in vain attempted to deny, was thrown by him 

Anioniiwlo ttw on the dependent kings of Cappadocia and 

"■ Ai-menia, and on the latter so far with justice, 

as his premature marching off from Fraaspa had mate- 
rially increased the dangers and the losses of the retreat 
J'or the plan of the campaign, however, it was not he who 
was responsible, but ^toniua ; and the failure of the 
hopes x)laced on Monaeses, the disaster of Statiauue, the 
breaking down of the siege of Praaapa, were not brought 
about by the Anuenian. Antonius did not abandon the 
subjugation of the East, but set out nest year 
** (719) once more from Egypt The circum- 

stances were still even now comparatively favourable. A 
friendly alliance was formed with the Median king Arta- 

■ Tlie »ocouut of tlio luattcr given bv Strnbo, xi. 13, 4, p. 524, 
evidently nftcr the deBcriptiou of this wnr compiled by Antonius'! 
oomritde In ormi Dellius, and, il in»y be conjectured, at bin bidding 
(comp. 1^ zl. IS, 'i \ Dio, xlix. 30), ia tt viry sorr; attempt to jqh- 
tif^ Ibe beaten general. If Antonius did not tnke the nearest roale 
loCtesiphon, king Artavaides oannol be brought in for the bluna 
of it na !i false guide ; it was a military, and doubtless still tnore a 
pnlitlFBl, mitcabuUtiou of tlie g«n«ral in chief. 
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vazdes ; he had not merely fallen inU> variance with hia 
Fartiiian suzerain, hut was indignant above all at his A» 
meniBD neighbour, and, considering tlie well-kno-wn exas- 
peration of Antonius against the latter, he might reckon 
on finding a support in the enemy of his enemy, Evei'j"- 
thing depended on the firm accord of the two possesaors 
of power — the victory-crowned master of the West and 
the defeated ruler in the East ; and, on the news that An- 
tonius proposed to continue the war, his legitimate wife, 
the sister of Caesar, resorted from Italy to the East to 
bring up to him new forces, and to strengthen anew his 
relations to lier and to her brother. It Ootavia was mag- 
nanimous enough to offer the hand of reconciliation to her 
husband iu spite of his relations to the Egyptian queen, 
Caesar must — as was further confirmed by the commence- 
ment, which just then took place, of the war on the north- 
east frontier of Italy — have been stil! ready at that time to 
maintain the subsisting rehition. The brother and sister 
eubordiunted their personal interests magnanimously to 
those of the commonwealth. But loudly as intei'est and 
honour called for the acceptance of the offered hand, Au~ 
tonius could not prevail on himself to break off tlio relation 
with the Egyptian queen ; he sent back his wife, and this 
WM at the same time a rupture with her brother, and, as 
we may add, an abandonment of the idea of continuing 
the war against the Parthinns. Now, ere that could be 
thought of, the question of mastery between Antonius and 
Caesar had to bo settled. Antonius accordingly returned 
at once from Syria to Egypt, and in the following yeai- 
undertook nothing further towards the execution of his 
plans of Oriental conquest ; only he punished those to 
whom he assigned the blame of the miscarriage. He 
caused Ariarathes the king of Cappndocia to be executed,' 
and gave the kingdom to an illegitimate kinsman of his, 

* Tbe faol of the deposition and execntion, and tbe time, are tt^ 
tented bj Diu, xHi, 33, iluiI Valerius Maximua. ix 19, ext. 3 ; tli« 
eauae or the pretust musl havo bueu connected with the Armenian 
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Aichelaus. The like fate waa intended for tbo Armeniwi, 
If Antoiiiua in 720 appeared in Armenia, ns he 
Baül, for the coutinuauce of the war, this hod 
aimply the object of getting into his power the person of 
the king, who had i-cfused to go to Egjpt. This act of re- 
venge was ignobly executed by way of aurprise, ond waa 
not leae ignobly celebrated by a caricature of tlie Capito- 
lino triumph e^ihihited in Alexandritv. At that time the 
aon of AnkiniuB, destined for lord of the Eaat, as was al- 
ready stated, was ingtalled as king of Armenia, and mar- 
ried to the daughter of the new ally, the king of Media ; 
while the eldest son of the captive king of Armenio exe- 
cuted some lime afterwards by order of queen Cleopatra, 
Avtaxes, whom the Armenians had proclaimed kinginsteitd 
of his father, took refuge with the Partliians. Armenia 
and Media Atropatene were thus in the power of Antonius 
or allied with hira ; the continuance of the Parthian war 
was announced doubtless, but rcmaiued postponed till 
after the overcoming of t.he western rivaL Phraates on Ms 
part advanced against Aledia. at first without success, as 
the Roman troops stationed in Armenia afforded help to 
the Medians ; but when Antonius, in the course of his ar- 
mamcnts agoiust Caesar, recalled his forces from that 
quarter, the Parthians gained the upper hand, vanquished 
the Medians, and installed in Media, as well as also in Ar- 
menia, Ihe king Artases, who, in requital for the execu- 
tion of his father, caused all the Bomaus scattered in the 
land to be seized and put to death. That Pbrnates did 
not turn to fuller account the great feud between Antonius 
and Caesar, while it waa in preparation and was being 
fought out, was probably due to his being once more 
hampered by the troubles breaking out in his own land. 
These ended in his expulsion, and in his going to tlie 
Scythians of the East Tiridates was proclaimed OS great- 
king in his stead. When the decisive naval battle was 
fought on the coast of Epirus, and thereupon the overthrow 
of Antonius waa completed in Egypt, this new great^kiug 
sat on his tottering throne in Ctesiphon, tuid at the u^>o- 
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eit« froiilier of tha empire the hordes of Turnn were mak- 
ing arrangements to reinstnte the earlier ruler, in which 
they soon atlerwiirils succeedeil. 

The HagaciouB and clenr-sceing mim, to whom it fell to 

liquidate the undertakings of Antonius and to 
BMiiuorAiiiiT]>- settle the relations of the two portions of the 

empire, needed moderation quite as much as 
cneiBy- !*■ would have been the gravest of errors to enter 
into the ideas of Antonius as to conquering the East, or 
even merely making further conquests there. Augustus 
perceived this; Lia military arrangements show clearly 
that, while he vienvd the possession of the Sjinan const as 
well 08 that of Egypt as an indispensable complement to 
the empire of the Mediterranean, he attached no value 
to inland possessions there. Armenia, however, had now 
been for a genei-ation Roman, and could, in the natui'e of 
the circumstances, only be Roman or Parthian ; the coun- 
try waa bj- its position, in a military point of vifw, a sally- 
port for each of the great powers into the territory of the 
other. Augustus hoA no thought of abandoning Ai-meni« 
and leaving it to the Partbians ; and, as things stood, he 
could linrdly think of doing so. But, it Armenia was re- 
tained, the matter could not end there ; the local relations 
eompelled the Romans farther to bruig under their con- 
trolling influence the basin of the river Cyrus, the teni- 
tories of the Iberians on its upper, and of the Albanians 
on its lower course — that is, the inhabitants of the modern 
Georgia and Shirvan, skilled in combat on horseback and 
on foot — and not to allow the domain of the Parthian 
power to extend to the north of tlio Arases beyond Atro- 
pnt«ne. The expedition of Potnpeius had already shown 
that the settlement in Armenia necessarily led the Romans 
on tlie one hand as for as the Caucasus, on the other ns 
far aa the western shore of the Caspian Sea, The initial 
steps were eveiywhero taken. The legates of Antonius had 
&>aght with the Iberians and Albanians ; Polemon, con- 
finned in his poailion by Augustus, ruled not merely over 
Um coast from Pb&macea to lispezus, but also over tho 
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territory of the Colchians at the raouth of the Pliaäa. To 
this general state of matters fell to be ndded the special 
circumstances of the momeDt, which most urgently sug- 
gested to the new monarch of Rome not merely to show 
his anord in presence of the Orientals, but also to draw it 
That king Axtaxes, like Mithradates formerly, had given 
orders to put to <leath all the Romans within his bounds, 
could not be allowed to remain unrequited. The eiiled 
king of lUedia also hod now sought help from Augustus, 
as he would otherwise have sought it from Antonius. Not 
merely did the civil war and the conäict of pret«nders in 
the Parthian empire facilitate the attack, but the cspellerl 
ruler Tiridatea likewise sought protection with Augustus, 
and declared himself ready as a Bomnn vobsoI to accept 
his kingdom in fief from the latter. The resÜtutton of 
the Romans who had fallen into the power of the Par- 
tbians at the defeats of Crossus and of the Antoniana, and 
of the lost eagles, might not in tbemselves seem to the 
ruler worth the waging of war ; the restorer of the Roman 
etate could not allow this question of military and politi- 
cal honour to drop. 

The Roman statesman had to reckon with these facts ; 
consideriag the position, which Antonius took 
m<Toi»nui jjj yjg East, the pohcy of action was impera- 
tive genei-ally, and doubly so from the pre- 
ceding miscarriages. Beyond doubt it was desirable soon 
to undertake the organisation of matters in Borne, but for 
the undisputed monarch there subsisted no stringent com- 
pulsion to do this at once. He found himself after the 
decisive blows of Actium aud Alexandria ou the s])ot and 
at the head of a strong and victorious ai-my ; whnt had to 
be done some day was best done at once. A ruler of tlie 
Btimp of C.tesar would hardly have returned to Roma 
without Laving restored the protectorate in Armenia, hav- 
ing obtained recognition for the Roman aupremacy as far 
as the Caucasus and the Citspian Sea, and having settled 
accounts with the Porthians. A ruler of caution and en* 
ei-gy would have now at ouce organised the defence of the 
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frootier in the Eaet, as tLe circumBtauces required ; it wns 
from the outset clear that the four Syrian legions, together 
nboQt 40,000 men, were not euffieient to guai-d the inter- 
eeta of Borne BimiUtaneously on the Euphrates, on the 
Ai-Hxes, Dull ou the Cyrus, and that the militia of the de- 
pendent kiogiloms only concealed, and did not cover, the 
wint of impei-ial troops. Armenia by political and national 
eyinpathy held more to the Parthiana than to the Romans ; 
the kinga of Commagene, Cappadocia, Galatia, Pontus, 
were inclined doubllesa on the other hand more to the 
Roman side, hut tbey were untnistworthy and weak. Even 
a policy keeping within bounds needed for its foundalion 
an energetic stroke of the sword, and for ita maintenance 
the near arm of a superior Roman luilitaiy power. 
Augustus neither strnck nor protected ; certainly not 
because he deceived him.ielf as to the state of 
2JI^^" the cose, but because it was his nature to exe- 
cute tardily and feebly what he perceived to 
be necessary, and to let considerations of internal policy 
exeruise a more than due influence on the relations abroad. 
The inadequacy of tho pi-otection of the frontier by the cli- 
ent-states of Asia Minor he well perceived ; and in cou- 
nection therewith, already in the year 729, after 
the death of king Amyntas who ruled all the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, he gave to bim no successor, but placed 
the land under an imperial legate. Presumably the neigh- 
bouring more impotant chent-states, and particularly Cap- 
padocia, were intended to be in like manner converted after 
the decease of tlie holders fur the time into imperial govern- 
orsbipa. Tiiis was a step in advance, in so far as thereby the 
militia ol these countnea was incorporated with the impe- 
rial anny and placed under Roman officers ; these troops 
could not exercise a serious pressure on the insecure bor- 
derlands or even on the neighbouring gieat-stato, although 
they DOW counted among those of tho empire. But all these 
considerations were outweighed by regard to the reduction 
of the numbers of the ataudiug array and of tho exjiendt- 
ture for llie mUitary system to the lowest )K)Ssiblo measure. 
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r]<]Ufklly insiifHcient, in presence of the relatioDs of tli6 
nKiraent, were the measiireB adopted by Augustus on hiB 
i-ettini home from Alesandria. He gnve to the diepos- 
eessed kiug of the Medea the rule of the Lesser AnnentK, 
ftnd to the Parthian pretender Tlriilatea an asylum in 
SjTia, in order through Uie former to keep in check the 
king Artaxes who persevered in open hostility agninst 
Rome, by the latter to press upon king Phraates. The 
negotiations instituted with the latter regarding the reatt- 
tution of the Parthian trophies of victory were prolonged 
without result, although Phraates in the year 731 had 
promiaed their return in order to obtain the 
release of a son who bad accidentally fallen into 
the power of the Romans. 

It was only when Augustus went in person to Syria in 
^ the year 734, and showed himself in earnest, 

*"Slf^'" *'"'* ^^^ Orientsls submitted. In Armenia, 
where a powerful party had risen against king 
Artaxcn, the insurgents tbi-ew tliemselves into the anus of 
the Romans and sought imperial investiture for Artaxes's 
younger brother Tigranes, brought np at the imperial 
court and living in Bome. When the emperor'a stepson 
Tiberius Clandins Nero, then a youth of twenty-two years, 
advanced with a military force into Armenia, king Arta^cea 
was put to death by his own relatives, and Tigrnnes re- 
ceived the imperial tiara from the band of the emperor'a 
representative, as fifty years earlier his grandfather of 
the same name had received it from Pompeius (iv. 152). 
Atropatene was again separated from Armenia and passed 
under the sway of a ruler likewiae brought up in Borne, 
Ariobarzanes, son of the already- men Sou ed Artavazdes ; 
yet the latter appears to have obtained the land not as a 
Roman but as a Parthian dependency. Concerning the 
organisation of matters in the principalities on the Cau- 
casus wo learn notliing ; but as they are subsequently 
reckoned among the Roman client-states, probably at 
tbat time the Roman influence prevailed here also. Even 
king Phraates, now put to the choice of redeeming his 
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yiorA or fighting, raBolved with n henvy heart on the siir- 
roDiler — keenly na it diJ violence to the national feelings 
of hifl people — of the few Roman prisoners of wsir still 
liting nad the standards won. 

Boaudless joy saluted this bloodless victory achieved 
MiiirtD of ^y ^^ prince of pence. After it there aub- 
Qiiiuo«™« aisted for a considerable time a friendly re- 
lation with the king of the Parthianfi, as indeed 
the immediate interests of the two great states came little 
into coutoct. In Armenia, on the other hand, the Boman 
Taseal-nile, which rested only on its own basis, had a dif- 
ficulty in confronting the national opposition. After the 
eaHy death of king Tigranes Mb children, or the leaders 
of the state governing under their name, joined this op- 
position. Against them another ruler Artavozdes was set 
np by the friends of the Bomans ; but he was unable to 
prevail against the stronger opposing party. These Ai-me- 
niau troubles disturbed also the relation to the Partbians ; 
it was natural that the Armenians antagonistic to Boms 
shoold seek to lean on these, and the Arsacids could not 
forget that Armenia had been formerly a Parthian appan- 
age for the second son. Bloodless victories are often 
feeble and dangerous. Matters Trent so far that the 
Booian government, in the year 748. commis- 
sioned the some Tiberius, who, fourteen years 
before had instAUed Tigranes as TassaUking of Armenia, to 
ester it once more with a mihtary force and to regulate tba 
state of matters in case of need by arms. But the quarrels 
in the uoperiol family, which had iuten-uptod the subjuga- 
tion of the Germans (L 40), interfered also here and bod 
the same Imd effect. Tiberius declined bis stepfather's 
commission, and in the absence of a suitable princely gen- 
eral the Roman government for some years looked on, 
inactive for good or evil, at the doings of the anti-Boman 
party jn Armenia under Parthian protection. 
At length, in the year 753, not merely was the 
same commission given to the elder adopted son of the em- 
peror, Oaiua Caesar, at the age of twenty, hut thesubjuga- 
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lion of Armenia was to be, no the /uÜier hoped, the be- 
ginning of greater things ; tbo Oriental campaign of the 
crown-prince of twentj' was, we might nlmoat say, to con- 
tinue the expedition of Alexander. Literati commissioned 
by the emperor or in close relations to the conrt, the geog- 
rapher Isidonis, himself at borne at the mouth of tJie Eu- 
phrates, and king Juba of Maaretania, the rex^resentn- 
tive of Greek loaming among the princely personages of 
the Augustan circle, dedicated — the former hie informa- 
tion personally acquired in the East, the latter his literary 
collections on Arabia — to the young prince, who appeared 
to burn with the desire of achieving the conquest of that 
land — over which Alexander had met his death — as a 
brilliant compensation for a miscarriage of the Augustan 
government which a considerable time ago had there 
occurred. In the first instance for Armenia this mission 
was just as successful as that of Tiberius. The Bomnu 
crawn-prince and the Parthian great-king Phraabices met 
personally on an island of the Euphrates ; the Parthions 
once more gave up Armenia, the imminent danger of a 
Parthian war was averted, and the understanding, which 
had been disturbed, was at least outwardly re-established. 
Ooius appointed Aiiobarzanes, a prince of the Median 
piincely liouso, as king over the Armenians, and the su- 
zerainty of Rome was once more confii-med. The Arme- 
nians, however, opiK>Eed to Bome did not submit without 
resistance ; matters came not merely to the marching in 
of the legions, but even to fighting. Before the walls of 
the Armenian stronghold Artageira the young crown- 
prince received from a Parthiau officer through treachery 
the wound (2 a.D.) of which he died after months of sick- 
ness. The intermixture of imperial and dynastic policy 
punished itself anevf. The death of a young man changed 
the course of great pohcy ; the Arabian expedition so 
confidently announced to the public fell into abeyance, 
after its success could no longer smooth the way of the 
emperor's son to the succession. Further undertakings 
OQ the Euphrates were no longer thought of ; the im- 
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juediiite object — the occupation of Artneiiia and the re- 
cstabliahment of the relationa with the Parthians — was at- 
lAinecI, however sad tho sbadon» that fell on this succeaa 
through the flenth of the crown-princa 

The anccoss Imd no more endurance than that of tbo 
more brilliant espedition of 7.1i. Tho rulers 
of Armenia installed by Borne were soon bard 
nonia» lo ihs pressed by those of the counter-party with the 
secret or open participation of the Partliiana, 
and supplanted. When the Parthian prince Vonones, 
reared in Borne, was called to the vacant Parthian throne, 
the Romans hoped to find in him a support ; but on that 
yerj account ho had soon to Taoate it, and in his stead 
came king Artabanua of Media, an energetic man, sprung 
on the mother's side from the Arsacids, but belonging to 
the Scythian people of the Daci, and brought up in native 
habits (about 10 a.d,). VoBoncs was then received by the 
Armenians as ruler, and thereby these were kept under 
Boman influence. But the leas could Artabanus tolerate 
hia dispossessed rival as a neighbour prince ; tho Roman 
government must, in order to sustain a man in every 
re«I>ect unfitted for his position, have applied annod force 
against the Parthians as against his own subjects. Ti- 
berius, who meanwhile had come to reign, did not order 
an immediate invasion, and for the moment tlie anti- 
Boman party in Armenia was victorious ; but it was not 
his intention to abandon the important border-land. On 
the contrary, tho annexation, probably long resolved on, 
of the kingdom of Cappadocia was carried out in the year 
17 ; the old Archelaus, who liad occupied the throne there 
from the year 718, was summoned to Rome 
and was there informed that lie had ceased to 
reign. Likewise tho petty, but on account of the fords of 
the Euphrates important, kingdom of Commagene came 
at that time und<>r immediate imx>erial administration. 
Thereby the direct frontier of the empire was puslied for- 
ward as for as the middle Euplirates. At the same time 
the crowu-prince Oermauicus, who had just commandod 
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viiih great distinction on the Rhine, Trent with extended 
full powers to the East, in order to organiBe the new 
province of Cappadocia and to restore the sunken reputo 
of the imperial nuthority. 

This mission also attained its end soon and easily. 
Geminnieua, although not supported by the 
governor of Syria, Gnaeus Piso, with such a 
force of troopa aa he was entitled to ask and had asked, 
went nevcrtht'lesa to Armenia, and hy the mere weight of 
his person and of liis position brought bock the land to 
allegiance. He allowed the incapable Vonones to fall, and, 
in accordance with the wishes of the chief men favourable 
to Borne, appointed as ruler of the Armenians a son of 
that Polemon whom Astonias had mode king in Pontus, 
Zeno, or, as he wtjs called as king of Armenia, Artai- 
iat) ; the latter was, on the one hand, connected with the 
imperial house through his mother queen Pythodoris, 
a granddaughter of the triumvir Antonius, on tlie otlier 
hand, rcai-ed after the manner of the country, a vigorous 
huntsman and a brave carouser at the festjü Iwnrd. The 
great-king Artabanua also met the Roman prince in a 
friendly way, and asked only for the removal of his pre- 
decessor Vonones from Syria, in order to check the in- 
trigues concocted between him and the discontented Par- 
thians. As Grermanicus responded to this request and 
sent the inconvenient refugee to CUioia, where he soon 
afterwards perished in an attempt to escape, the best 
relations were established "between the two great states. 
Artahanus wished even to meet personally with Ger- 
manicus at the Euphrates, its Fhraatoces and Cbius had 
done ; but this Germanicua declined, doubtless with ref- 
erence to the cosily excited suspicion of Tiberius. In 
truth the same shadow of gloom fell on this Oriental 
expedition as on the last preceding one; from this too 
the crown-piiuce of the Boman empire came not home 

For a time the arrangements made did their work. 
So long as Tiberius bore sway with a firm hand, and so 
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long aa king ArUxias of Armenia lived, traoquillitj con- 
tinued in the East ; but in the last years of ( 
iitaiBmi* .tid jijg q]j emperor, when he from his solitary isl- 
and allowed things to take their course and 
shrank back from all interference, and especially after the 
death of Artnuoä (about 34), the old Qame once more 
begiLu. King Artabanus, exalted by his long and pros- 
perous government and by many successes achieved 
against the border peoples of Ii-an, and convinced that i 
the old emperor would have no inclination to begin a | 
heavy war in the East, induced the Armenians to proclaim 
hi3 own eldest son, Arsaces, as ruler ; that is, to cachango 
the Roman suzerainty for the Parthian. Indeed be seemed 
directly to aim at war with Rome ; he demanded the estate 
left by his predecessor and rival Vonones, who had died in 
CUicio, from the Roman government, and his letters to it 
B6 undisguisedly expressed the view that the East belonged 
to the Orientals, as they colled by the right name the 
abominations at the imperial court, of which people in 
Rome ventured only to whisper in their most intimate 
circlea He is said even to have made an attempt to 
possess himself of Cappadocia. But he had miscalculated 
on the old lion. Tiberius was even at Caprcae formidable 
not merely to liis courtiers, and was not the man to let 
liimself, and in himself Rome, bo mocked 
T^5ü™.°' y>\^h impunity. Ho sent Lucius Vitelliua, the 

father of the subsequent emperor, a resolut« 
officer and skilful diplomatist, to the East ivith plenary 
power similar to that which Gaius Caesar and Germanicus 
had formerly had, and with the commission in case of need 
to lead the Syrian legions over the Euphrates. At the 
BUmo time he applied the often tried means for giving 
trouble to the rulers of the East by insurrections and pro- 
teuders in their own laud. To tlie Parthian prince, whom 
the Armenian nationalists bad proclaimed as ruler, he o]»- 
posed a prince of the royal house of the Iberians, Mith- 
radates, brother of the Armenian king Pharasmniios, and 
directed the latl«r, as well ns the princo of the Albauiim^ 
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to support tho Komiiu pretender to Armenia with military 
force. Large bauds of the TranBcaucasiaD Sarmatae, war- 
like and easy of acceaa to every wooer, wore hired with 
Boman money for the inixtada into Armenia. The Boman 
pretender smxeeded in poisoning bis rival throufjh bribed 
courtiei-s, find iu poasessing Limaelf of the counti? and 
of the capital Artaiata. Artabanus sent in place of the 
murdered piiuce another son Orodes to Armenia, and 
attempted also on his [mi-t to procure Transcaucasian 
auxiliaries ; but only few made good their way to Armenia, 
and the bands of Pai'tLian horsemen were not a match for 
the good inbntry of the Caucasian peoples and the dreaded 
Sarmatian mounted archera Orodes was vanquished in n 
liiird pitched battle, and himself severely wounded in single 
combat with hiu riv.ol. Then Arlahanua in i^i-son set out 
for Armenia. But now Vitollius also put in motion the 
Syiian legions, in order to cross the Euphrates and to iu- 
vado Mesopotomln, and this brought the long fermenting 
insun-eetion iu the Pai-thian kingdom to an outbreak. 
The energetic and, with successes, mora and more rude 
demeanour of the Scythian niler, had offended many pep- 
Bons and intcrcslB, and had especially estranged from him 
the Mesopotamian Oreelcs and the powerful urban com- 
munity of Seleucia, from which he had taken away ita 
municipal constitution, democratic after a Oreok type. 
Boman gold fostered the movement which was in prepara- 
tion. Discontented nobles had already put themselves in 
communication with the Roman goveniment, and besought 
from it a genuine Arsocid. Tiberius had sent the only sui^ 
viving son of Phraates, of the same name with his father, 
and^after the old mim, accustomed to Homan habits, had 
succumbed to hia exertions while still in Syria — in hLa 
stead a grandson of Phraates, likewise living in Rome, by 
name Tiridates. The Parthian prince Sinnaces, the leader 
of these plot«, now renounced allegiance to the Soythiana 
and sot up the banner of the Arsacids. Vitelhus with hia 
legions crossed the Euphrates, and in hia train the new 
gi-eat-king by grace of Rome. The Parthian governor of 
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Mesopotftmin, Oraoapmles, 'wholiadonce as an exilo ebored 
under Tiberius iii the Pannoniaii wars, placed liimself and 
Lis troops nt once at the dtepoBul of the new ruler ; Abila- 
gaeseo, the father of Sinunces, delivered over the imperial 
treasure ; very speedily Artnbauus found liimself aban- 
doned by the whole country, aud compelled to take flight 
to hi» Scythian home, where be wandered about in the 
forests without settled abode, and kept btmsolf alive with 
his bow, while the ti;ira was eoleiunly placed on the bead 
of Tiridatea in Cteaiphoa by the princes who were, ac- 
cordiug to tbo Parthian constitution, ojJled to crown tbe 
raler. 

But the rule of the new great-king sent by tbe imperial 
foe did not last long. Tbe government, con- 
ducted less by himself, young, inexperienced, 
and incapable, titan by those wbo bad inaJe 
him king, and chioSy by Abdagoeses, soon provoked 
opposition. Some of tbe cbief satraps bod i-emniued 
absent even from the coronation festival, and again 
brought forth tbe dispossessed ruler from his boiiiab- 
mcnt; with tbeir assistance and tbe forces supplied by 
his Scythian countrymen Artabanus returned, and ah-eaily 
iu tbe following year (36) the whole kingdom, with tbe 
exception of Seleucia, was again in his power, Tiridatea 
was a fugitive, and was compelled to demand from bis 
Boinan prot«ctot'a the shelter wliicb could not be re- 
fused to bim. Vitellius once more led the legions to the 
Euphrates ; but, as the great-king appeared in person and 
declared himself ready for all tliat was asked, provided 
that the Roman government would stand aloof from Tiri- 
dntes, peace was soon concluded. Artabanus not merely 
recognized Mitbradates as king of Armenia, but presented 
also to the oSigyof the Roman emperor the homage which 
was wont to be required of vassals, and furnished his son 
Darius as a hostage to tbe Romana Thereupon tbe old 
emperor died -, but he had lived long enough to see this 
victory, as bloodless as complete, of his policy over tbe 
revolt of the East 
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What the sngacity of the old man liad atUinod was un- 
done at ODce by Ihe iD'Hsoretion of liia siic- 
TtaoKD« aodw cgggoj.. Apart from tlie fact that he cancelled 
judicious arrange m cuts of Tiberius, re-estab- 
bshiu^, e.g. the imnesed kingdom of Commagene, lua 
foolish envy grudged the dead emperor the aucceBS which 
he had gained ; he summoued the able governor of Syria 
as weil as the new king of Armenia to Borne to answer for 
themselves, deposed the latter, and, after keeping him for 
a time a prisoner, sent him into exile. As a matter of 
course the Parthian goveniment took action for itself, 
and once more seized possession of Armenia which waa 
without a master.' Claudius, on coming to reign in the 
jeai- il, had to begin afresh the work that had been done. 
He dealt with it after the example of Tiberius. Hithra- 
dates, recalled from exile, waa reinstated, and directed 
with the help of hia brother to possess himself of Armenia. 
The fraternal war then waged among the tbree sons of 
king Artahanua III. in the Parthian kingdom smoothed 
the way for the Humans. After the nim-der of the eldest 
son, Gotarzes and Vardanes contended over the throne for 
years ; Seleuda, which had already renounced allegiance 
to the father, defied him and subsequently his sons 
thronghout seven years ; the peoples of Turan also in- 
terfered, aa they always did, in this qnaiTel of princes 
of Iran. Mithradutcs was able, with the help of the 
troopa of liis brother and of the ganisona of the neigh- 
bouriog Roman provinces, to overpower the Parthian par- 
tisans in Ai'meoia and to make himself again master 



'Tlie account of Ibo aeiiuru d( Armenia is i 
Ib deiriy apparent from Tuoilas, Ann. xl. Ö. 
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there ; ' the land obtained a Roman garrison. AJt«r Vni- 
d«)ea had come to terms with his brother and had at length 
reoccupied Seleucia, he seemed as though be would maii^h 
into Armenia; but the tbreateuing attitude of the Roman 
legate of Sjria witbheld liim, and very soon the brother 
broke the agreement and the civil war began afresh. Not 
ereo the aasossinatiou of the brnTS and, in combat mth the 
peoples of Turan, victorious Vardanea put an end to it; 
the opposition partj now turned to Rome and besought 
from the government there the son of Vononea, the prince 
Ueherdates then living in Rome, who thereupon was 
placed by the emperor Claudius before the nsaembled 
senate at the disposal of his countrj'men and sent away to 
Syria with the esbortation to administer his new kingdom 
well and justly, and to remain mindful of the friendly pro- 
tectorate of Booie (-19). He did not reach the position in 
which these exhortations migiit be applied. The Roman 
legions, which escorted him as fnr as the Euphrates, theie 
delivered him over to those who had called him — the head 
of the powerful princely family of the CarC-n and the kings 
Abgarns of Eilesaa and Izates of Adiabene. The inex- 
perienced and unwarlike youtb was as little equal to the 
Insk OS all the other Purtbian rulers set up by the Romans; 
a number of bis most noted adherents left him so soon as 
they learned to know liim, and went to Gotarzea ; iu the 
decisive battle the fall of the brave Car^n turned the scale. 
Ueberdates was takeu prisoner and not even cxcculed, but 

' Thi Btatvmt-nt of Petrus Patriciua (/r. :l MDll. ) that Kitig Milh- 
nuiales of Iberia liud plnuiiüil revolt from Uome, but iu order to 
lirvMtrrB the svmbliuice at fidflity, liud guiit his brother Culj-s to 
Clkudiua, and (huu, nlieli the latter had given laformBtioii lo tlia 
emperor of those lutrigues, hod beun deposed and regilacDiI hy lila 
brother, is not dbmpatiblo with the usured fact that in Iberia, at 
lout from the jear 35 (Taciliui, Ann. vi. 8S) till the year GO (Tud- 
tiu, Ann. x\i. 3U|, Pharaauisnes, and in the jear 75 hiH aoii Mitlira- 
dalas ((7. /. L. iii. 8052) bore rule. Beyond douht Petrus Uns con- 
Insvd MUhradates of Iberia and the king of the BoBiiorns of the 
■am« name li. 343, not« 1), and here at the bottom lies llie iiurra- 
tlte, wkiuli TaoitUB, Ann. ili. IS, prusnppoeei. 
Vol. IL— 4 
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oulj, after the Oriental faahiou, rendered incapable of gov- 
ernment by raulilation of the eora. 

Notwithstanding this defeat of Boman policy iu the 
Parthian kingdom, Armenia remained with 
piudbythopiir- the Romans, so long bb the weak GotarEea 
ruled over the Partbians. But bo booh a» a 
more vigorous band grasped the reins of sovereignty, and 
the internal conflict ceased, tbe struggle for that land nns 
resumed. King Vologasiis, wbo after tlie dealb of Gotai- 
zes and tbe short reign of Vnnones IL succeeded tbis bia 
father in tbe year 51,' ascended tbe tbi-one, e sceptic n ally, 
in fuU agreement with his two brothers Paeoms and Tiri- 
dates. He was an able and pnident ruler — wo find bim 
even as a founder of towns, and exerting himself with suc- 
cess to divert tbe trade of PalmjTa towards bis new town 
Vologasias on tbe lower Euphrates — averse to quifk and 
ostreme rosotutions, and endeavouring, if possible, to keep 
peace with his powerful neighbour. But tbe recovery of 
Armenia was the leadiug political idea of tlje dynasty, and 
be too ^vas ready to make use of any opportunity for real- 
ising it. 
This opportunity seemed now to present itselt Tha 
Armenian court bad become the scene of one 
of tbe most revolting family tragedies which 
btatory records. The old king of the Iberians. Pharas- 
manes, undertook to eject his brother Mithradatcs, the 
king of Armenia, fi-om the throne aiid to put bia own 
son Rhadamiatus in his place. Under the pretest of a 
quarrel with his father Rbadamistus appeared at the court 
of bia uncle and fatli er- in-law, and entered into negotia- 
tions with Armenians of repute in that sense. After ho 
had secured a body of adherents, Pbarasmanea, iu tho 

' If tlie coins, wliich, it ia Irue, for the most part ndmit of bniiig 
dislinguished only by rBsemblntice of *fflgr, »re correctly «tlributed, 
lliose of Ootaries reneli to 8el. 312 Daesiim — A.D. Gt Jnae. and 
those of Vologisiu (we kaoir none of Vonones 11.) Iwgin with Sei. 
aaZ OorptaeiiE ^ A.l). .'^I Sept. (Perx;j Gkrdner, Fiirthian (Mtuige, 
pp. 50, aij, wbicli agrouB with Tacitus, Ahiu idi. U, 44. 
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year 52, unilor frivolous pretexts invohetl his brother iu 
war. and brought the couutry into his own or rather hia 
son's pon'er. MJthrailatea placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the Roman giUTison of the fortress of Gomeae." 
lUuuIamistus did not venture to attack this ; hut the com- 
mandant, Ciielius Pollio, was well known as worthless and 
TcouL The centurion holding command under him re- 
sorted to Pbaroamnnos to induce him to recall his troops, 
which the latter promised, but did not keep his word. 
During the absence of the second in comnmnd Pollio com- 
pelled the king — who doubtless gnessed what was before 
him — by the threat of leaving him in tlio lurch, to deliver 
himself into the hands of Bhadaujbtiis. By the latter he 
was put to death, and with him his wife, the sister of 
BhadamiatuB. and their cbiklren, because they broke out 
in ciies of lamentation at the sight of the dead bodies of 
their parents, Iu this way Rhadamistus attained to sov- 
ereignty over Armenia. The Roman government ought 
neither to have looked on at such horrors, of which its 
officers shared the guilt, nor to have tolerated that one of 
its vassals should make war on another. Nevertheless the 
governor of Cappadocia. Julius Pai'lignus. acknowledged 
the new king of Armenia. Even in the council of the 
governor of Syria, Ummidius Qnadratus, the opinion pre- 
ponderated that it might be matter of indifference to the 
Romane whether the unde or the nephew i-uled Armenia ; 
the l^ate, sent to Armenia with a legion, received only in- 
structions to luaintain the »laluit quo till further ordei-a 
Then the Parthian king, on the assumption that the Roman 
government would not be zealous to take part for king 
Rhailamistua, deemed the moment a fit one for resuming 
hia olil claims upon Armenia. He invested his brother Tiri- 
dat«awitb Armenia, and the Parthian troops marching iu 
possessed themselves, almost without striking a blow, of the 
two capifAls, Tigmnocertn and Artaxata, and of the whole 
laud. When Ithadamietus made on attempt to retain the 
' GornsM, OKlled \>j tlie ArmenUns (/ur/ini, lU the ruins (oeftrly 
uwt ol EtlvAn) w nitl al proseiit nainud. (Ki«iwrt,) 
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price of bi§ deeds of blooJ, the Arnienmna tbeiUBelTeB 
drove hiin out of the land. The Ronmii garrison appears 
to have left Armenia after the giving over of Gomeae ; tlio 
governor recalled the legion put »ipon the march tram 
Sj'ria, in order not fo fall into conflict with the Parthiaus. 
Wlien this news came to Eome (at the end of 54) tlie 

emperor Claudius had just died, and the miu- 
CHwdoS«"" iaters Burrua and Seneca practically governed 

for his young Buecessor, seventeen years old. 
The procedure of Volognaus could only he answered by a 
declaration of war. In fact the Boman government sent 
to Cappadocia, which otherwise was a govemorship of tlia 
second rank and was not furnished with legions, by way 
of exception the consular legate Onaeus Domitius Corbido, 
He had come rapidly into prominence as son-in-law of tho 
emperor Gaiua, had then under Claudius been legate of 
lower Germany in the year 47 (i, 13(1), and was thence- 
forth regarded as one of the able commanders, nut at that 
time numerous, who energetically maintained the stiin- 
gency of discipliue-^iu person n Herculean figure, equal 
to any fatigue, and of uushrinltiug courage in presence 
not of the enemy merely but also of Lis own soldiers. It 
nptiearod to bo a sign of things becoming better that the 
government of Nero gave to him the first important com- 
mand which it Iiad to liU. The incapable Sj-rian legate of 
Syria, Quadratus, was not recalled, but was directed to 
put two of his four legions at the disposal of the gover- 
nor of the neighbouring province. All the legions were 
brought up to the Euphrates, and order were given for 
the immediate throwing of bridges over tho stream. The 
two regions bordering immediately on Armenia to tho 
westward. Lesser Armenia and Sopbene, were assigned to 
two truatwoi-thy Syrian princes, Aristolmlua, of a lateral 
branch of the Herodian house, and Sohaemus, of the 
ruling family of Hemesa, and both were placed under 
Ck>rbuIo's command, Agrippa, the king of the remnant 
of the Jewish state still left at that time, and Antiochua, 
king of Commagene, likewise received oi-ders to march. 
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The reason 
rittn legions ; 
to*5o«^'* it was a bail confession of jMverty for the 
previous administration, that Corbulo was 
compelled to describe tlie troops assigned to him as quit« 
able. The legions levied and doing garrison 
duty in the Greek provinces had always been inferior In 
thp Occidentals ; now the enervating power of the East 
wilb the long state of peace and the lasity of discipline 
completely demoralised them. The sohliers abode more 
in Uie towns than in the camps ; not a few of them were 
unaccustomed to carry arms, and knew nothing of pitch- 
ing camps and of service ou the watch ; the i-egiments 
I far from having their full complement and contained 
numerous old and useless men ; Corbulo had, in the first 
instance, to dismiss a great number of soldiers, and to 
levy and train recruits in still larger Bumhers. The es- 
I of the comfortable winter quarters on the Orontes 
for those in the rugged mountains of Annenia, and the 
sudden introduction of inexoi'ably stern discipline in the 
camp, brought about vniious ailments and occasioned 
numerous desertions. lu spite of all this the general 
found himself, when matters became serious, compelled to 
ask that one of the better legions of the West might be 
sent to him. Under these circumstances he was in no 
haste to bring his soldiers to face the enemy ; neveHheless 
it was political considerations that preponderantly influ- 
enced him in this course. 
If it had been the design of the Eoman government to 
drive out the Parthian ruler at once from 
UwmJI^ Armenia, and to put in his place not indeed 

llhadamistus, with whose blood-guiltiness the 
Bomans had no occasion to stain themselves, but some 
other prince of their choice, the military resources of 
Corbulo would probably have at once sufiiced, since king 
Vologosus, once more recalled by internal troubles, ha<l 
led away his troops from Armenia. But this was not 
embraced in the plan of the Bomans ; they wiabetl, on the 
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coDtrnTT, rather to acquiesce in the goremment of Tin- 
dates there, and only to induce and, in case o( need, 
compel him to an acknowledgment of the Romim su- 
premacy ; only for this object were the legions, in case of 
extremity, to marck This in reahty came veiy near to 
the cession of Armenia to the Fartliians. What told iu 
favour of this course, and wlmt prevented it, has foitnerly 
been set forth (p. 37. f.). If Armenia were now arranged 
as a Parthian appanage for a second son. the recognition 
of the Bomnu suzerainty was little more than a formality, 
strictly taken, nothing but a screen for military and 
political honour. Thus the government of the earlier 
period of Nero, which, as is well known, was equalled by 
few in insight and energy, intended to get rid of Armenia 
in a decorous way ; and that need not surprise ua In 
fact they were in this case pouring water into a sieve. Tlio 
possession of Armenia had doubtless been asserted and 
brought to recognition within the land itself, as aroong 
the PorthiiuiB, through Tiberius in the year 20 ii.c., thpu 
by Gaiua in the year 2, by Oermauicus in the year 18, and 
by Vitellius in the year 36. But it was just these eitra- 
ordinaiy expeditions regularly repeated and regularly 
crowned with success, and yet never attaining to per- 
manent effect, that justified the Parthians, when in the 
negotiations with Nero they maintained that the Eoman 
suzerainty over Armenia was an empty name — that the 
land was, and could be, none other than Parthian. For 
the vindication of the Roman supreme authority there was 
always needed, if not the waging of war, at least the 
threat of it ; and the constant irritation thereby produced 
made n lasting state of peace between the two neighbour- 
ing great powei-s impossible. The Romans bad^ if tliey 
were to act consistently, only the choice between either 
bringing Armenia and the left bank of the Euphrates in 
general effectively under their power by setting aside the 
mere mediate government^ or leaving the matter to the 
Paiihinns, so far as was compatible with the supremo 
principle of the Roman govemmcut to acknowledge no 
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frontier-power with equnl rights. Augustus and tbo lulera 
liilberto acting had decidedly d^chaed the former alterna- 
tive, and they ought therefore to have taken the Becond 
e ; but this too tliey had at least attempted to decline, 
and had wished to exclude the Parthian royal houao from 
the rule over Armenia, without being oble to do so. This 
the leading statesmen of the earher Neronian period most 
have regarded as an error, since they left Armenia to the 
ArsAcids, and restricted themaelvea to the Bmallest con- 
ceivable measure of rights thereto. When the dangeru 
and the disadvantages, which the retention of tliis region 
only eitemally attached to the empire bi-ought to tho 
state, were weighed against those which the Parthian rule 
over Armenia involved for the Romans, the decision might, 
especially in view of the «mall offensive power of the 
Parthian kingdom, well be found in the latter sense. But 
under all tho circumstances this pohcy was consistent, and 
Bought to attain in a clearer and more rational way the 
aim pursued by Augustus. 
From this standpoint we understand why Corbulo and 

Quadratus, instead of crossing the iEupliratos, 
ÜSv3!^S^ entered into negotiationswithVologasus; and 

not less why the latter, infonaed doubtless of 
the real designs of the Romans, agreed to submit to tho 
Romans in a similar way with his predecessor, and to de- 
liver to them as a pledge of peace a uumbci- of hostages 
closely connected with the royal house. The return tacitly 
agreed on for this was that the nde of Tiridates over Ar- 
menia should be tolerated, and that a Roman pretender 
should not be set up. So some years passed in a de facia 
state of peace. But when Vologasus and Tiridates did not 
agree to apply to the Soman government for the invest- 
ing of the latter with Armenia,' Corbulo took the ofTeusiva 
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■ Even after tho attack Tiridates c 
tiilttiat TvdintegraUiqiui amieiUa . . . zeUre ArviKui* po»vM- 
^ejuH/vetur, and Corbulo prosentod to lilm, In oase of hU turn- 
ing as a Hupplluit to the emperor, tb« prospeal of a regnum tUilnU 
(Taciliu, Ann. kii. STj. Elsewbere too tho refusal of Die oath ot 
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against Tiridatea iQ tbo year 58. Tbe very policy of with- 
drawal itiid conceBsiau, if it w.is uot to appear to frieud and 
foe as weakness, needed n foil, nud so either a formal and 
solemn recognition of the Koman supreina^y or, better 
still, a victory won by arms. 

In the summer of the year 58 Corbulo led an army, 
tolerably fit for fighting, of at least 30,000 
Ammta!" men, over the Euphi-atca. Tbo reorganisation 
and the hardening of the troops were com' 
pleted by the campaign itself, and the firat winter-quar- 
ters were taken up on Armenian soil. In the spring of 59' 
he began the advance in the direction of Artaxuta. At the 
same time Armenia was invaded from the north by tlie 
Iberians, ivhose king Pharasmnnes, to cover hisowu crimes, 
hud caused hia son Rliadamistua to be executed, and now 
further endeavoured by good services to make hia guilt bo 
forgotten; and not less by their neighbours to the north- 
west, the brave Moschi, and on the south by AnÜocbus, 
king of Commagene. King Vologosus was detained by tlie 
revolt of the H^Tcaniana on the opposite side of the king- 

feaJtj is indicHtüil as the proper groaad ot v&r (Tacitus, ^nn. 
zii. 34). 

' Tlie report In Tocitiu, Ann. xiil. 34-41, embraces beyond doabt 
tho campaigng of TiS widHÖ, since TncitiiB under tbe jenrQO is silent 
u to the Armonian cntnpaign. irliite under tlie jenr 60. Ann- xiv. 
23 joins on immediately to ziii. 4t, sud evidently desorlbea merelj 
a single campaign; generally, where he condeusca in this way, he la 
a rale anticipates. Tliat the war cannot liave begun only in QS, is 
further confirmed by lite fnct that Corbnlo observed the solar eclipse 
of 80th April 5B on Armenian soil (Plin. H. N. ii. 70, 180); hod he 
not entared the country till 59, he could liardly have crossed the 
enemy's frontier so early in the year. The narrative of Tacitus, Ana. 
xiii. 84-41, does not in itself shoiv an intercalation of a yMir, but 
with his mode of narrating it admits the possibility Ihal the first 
year was spent in the crossing o( the Eaphrates and the setlting in 
Armenia, and to the winter mentioned in e. 35 is that of the yi^ar 
68-5S, especially as in view of Ihe charrtotec of the army such a be- 
ginning to tho war wonid lie qnite in place, and in view of the short 
Armenian summer il was militarily oonronicnt thus to separate the 
marching iuto the country and the coud act proper ol the war. 
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dorn, Rud could or would not iuterfere directly in the 
struggle. Tiridatea oß'ered a courngeous reaistanco, but 
he could do uotbiug itgiÜDst the crushing superiority of 
force, lu vaia he fiougbt to throw himself on the lines of 
communicAtioD of the Romans, who obtained their oeces- 
Bfiry supplies by way of the BLick Sea and the port of Tra- 
pezus, The strongholds of Armenia fell under the nttacks 
of the Roman assailants, and the garrisons were cut down 
to the hist man. Defeated in a pitched battle under the 
walls of Artnxata, Tiridates gave up the unequal struggle, 
and went to the Parthians. Artasata sui-rendered, and 
here, in the heart of Armouia, the Roman army passed the 
winter. In the spring of 60 Corbulo broke up from thence, 
after having burnt down the town, and marched right 
across the country to its second capital Tigranoeerta, 
nhove Niaibis, in the basin of the Tigris. The terrors of the 
destruction of Artoxata preceded him ; serious resistmice 
was nowhere offered; even Tigranoeerta voluntarily opened 
its gates to the victor, who here in a well-calculated way 
allowed mercy to prevail. Tiridatea still made an attempt 
to return and to resume tbo struggle, but was repulsed 
without special exertion. At the close of the summer of 
60 all Armenia was aubdued, and stood at the disposal 
of the Roman government. 

It is conceivable that people in Rome now left Th'idates 

out of account. The prince Tigranes, a great- 
^?«j;S^"« grandson on the father's side of Herod the 

Great, on the mother's of king Archelaus of 
Cappadooia, related also to the old älarenian royal house 
on the female side, and a nephew of one of the epheniemJ 
rolers of Armenia in the lost years of Augustus, brought 
up in Rome, and entirely a tool of the Roman government, 
was now (60) invested by Nero with the kingdom of Ar- 
menia, and at the emperor's command installed by Corbulo 
ill its rule. In the country there waB loft a Roman gar- 
rison, 1Ü00 legionaries, and from 3000 to 4000 cavalry and 
infantry of auxiliariea. A portion of the border land waa 
separated from Armenia and distributed among the neigh- 
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bouring kings, Polemon of Pontua nnd Trapezus, Aria- 
tobulus of Leaser Aj-raeoia, PbaniBioauea of Iberia aiiJ 
Ant.iocbua of Commagene. Ou the otber baud the new 
master of Armenia advanced, of course with consent of tho 
Itomans, into the adjacent Parthian province of Adiabene, 
defeated Monobnzus the governor there, and appeared de- 
^rous of wresting tbia region also from the Parthian state. 

This turn of aflairs compelled the Parthian government 

to emerge from its pnssivenesa ; the question 

wdthump«- now concerned no longer the recovery of 

"" Armenia, but the integrity of the Parthian 

empire. The long-threatened collision between the two 
great stjites seemed inevitable. Vologasus in au assembly 
of the grandees of the empire confirmed Tiiidates afresh 
aa king of Armenia, imd sent with him the general Monae- 
ees against the üoman usurper of the land, who was be~ 
sieged by the Pnrthians in Tigranocerta, which the Bo- 
man troops kept in their possession. Vologasns in person 
collected the Pai-thian main force in Mesopotamia, and 
threatened (at the beginning of 61) Syria. Corbnlo, who, 
aft«r Quadratus's death, held the command for a time in 
Cnppodocia as in Syria, but hod besought from the gov- 
ernment, the nomination of another governor for Gapp^ 
docia and Armenia, sent provisionally two legions to Ar- 
menia to lend help to Tigranes, while he in peraon moved 
to the Euphrates in order to receive the Parthian king. 
Again, however, they come not to blows, but to an agree- 
ment Vologasus, well knowing how dangerous was tha 
game which he was beginning, declared himself now ready 
to enter into the terms vainly offereii by the Romans be- 
fore the outbreak of the Armenian war, and to allow the in- 
vestiture of bis brother by the Roman emperor. Corbulo 
entered into the proposal. He let Tigranes drop, withdrew 
the Roman troops from Armenia, and acquiesced in Tiridates 
establishing himself there, while the Parthian auxiliary 
troops likewise withdrew ; ou the other band, Vologaaus 
sent an embassy to the Roman government, and declared tho 
readiness of hia brother to toko the laud in fee from Rome. 
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Theee meaanrcH of Corbulo were of a hazoi'doiig kind,' 
aod led to a bad coni plication, Tiie Roman 
thiuinr general mny possibly have been, etill mora 

thoroughly than the atateamen in Home, im- 
pressed by the uaelessnesB of retaining Armenia ; but after 
the Roman government had installed Tigranea as king of 
Armenia, he might not of his own accord fall buck upon 
the conditions earlier laid down, least of all abandon Ilia 
own acquiaitiona and withdraw the Roman troops from 
Armenia. He was the less entitled to do so, as he ad- 
ministered Cappodocia and Armenia merely ad interim, 
and had himself declared to the goremmeut that he was 
not in a position to exercise the command at once there 
and in Syria ; whereupon the consular Lucius Caesennlus 
Paetus was nominated as governor of Cappadocia aud was 
already on the way thither. The suspicion can hai-dly be 
avoided that Corbulo grudged the latter the honour of the 
final subjugation of Armenia, nud wished before his arrival 
to cstahhsh a definitive solution by the actual conclusion of 
peace with the Parthiana. The Roman government ac- 
cordingly declined the proposals of Tologaaus and in- 
ffisted on the retention of Armenia, which, as the new 
governor who arrived in Cappadocia in the course of the 
summer of Gl declared, was even to he taken under direct 
Roman administration. Whether the Roman government 
bad really resolved to go so far cannot be ascertained ; but 
this was at all events implied in the conaistent following 
out of their pohcy. The installing of a king dependent on 
Rome was only a prolongation of the previous untenable 
state of things ; whoever did not wish the cessiou of Av- 
a to the Farthiana had to contemplate the conversion 
of the kingdom into a Roman province. The war therefore 
took its course ; and on that account one of Uie Moesian 
legiona was sent to the Cappndocian army. 

From the representalion of Taoilns, Ann. tn. 8, the pnrtiality 
the purplexity ara clcarlv Even, lie does nol venture to ex- 
ha Burreoder ot Aimtinik Ui Tiridales, »nd only learee the 
Id infer it. 
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When Paetua arrived, tlie two legions assigned to him 
by Corbulo were encamped on this side of the 
"ri«T'. EapliraUs in Cappudoda ; Armenia was evac- 

uated, and had to be reoouquered. PaetuB 
set at once to work, croeae«! tho Buphratea at Melitene 
(Malatia), advanced into Armenia, and reduced the nearest 
strongholds on the border. The advanced season of the 
j-eur, however, compelled him soon to suspend operations 
and to abandon for this year the intended reoccupatiou 
of Tigranocerla ; nevertlielesa, in order to resume his 
march at once nest spring, he, after Corbulo's example, 
look up his winter-quarters in the enemy's country at 
Khandeia, on a tributary of the Euplu'atett, the Arsaniaa, 
not for from the moderu Charput, while the baggage and 
the women and children had quarters not far from it in 
the strong fortress of Araaraosat«. But he had unJei-- 
rated the difficulty of the undertaking. One, and that the 
best of Ilia legions, the Mocsian, woa still on tJio march, 
and spent the winter on this side of the Euphrates in tJiQ 
territoiy of Pontus ; the two others were not those whom 
Corbulo hod taught to fight and conquer, but the former 
Syrian legions of Quadratus, not having their full com- 
plement, and hardly capable of use without thorough re- 
organisation. Ho had withal to confront not, like Cor- 
bulo, tho Armenians alone, but the main body of the 
Parthians ; Vologaaus had, when the war became in earn- 
est, led the flower of his troops from Mesopotamia to Ar- 
menia, and judiciously availed himself of the strategical 
advantage that ho commanded the inner and shorter lines. 
Carbulo might, especially as he had bridged over the Eu- 
phrates and constructed IHei de 2>onl on the other bank, 
have at least hampered, or at any rate requited thismni'ch- 
ing off by a seasonable incursion into Mesopotamia ; but 
he did not stir from his positions and he left it to Paetus 
to defend himself, as best he could, against the whole 
force of his foes. Tlie latter was neither himself military 
nor ready to accept and follow military advice, not even 
a man of resolute character ; orroguut and boastful in 
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unset, ileapairing and pusUlnnitnous in presence of miB- 
fortone. 
Thus there came what could not but come. In the 
Bpring of 62 it was not Foetus who assumed 
the aggreseire, but Vologiisua ; tbe advanced 
troops who were to boi- the way of the Par- 
thians nei'e crushed by the superior force ; the attack 
converted into a siege of the Bomau positions 
pitched far apart in the winter camp and the fortress. 
The leg:iou3 could neitlier advance nor retreat ; the sol- 
diers deserted in maeses ; the ouly hope rested ou Ck>rbu- 
Io"s legions lying inactive far off in northern Syria, beyond 
doubt at Zeugma. Both generals shared in tlio blame of 
the disaster : Corbulo on account of the lateness of his 
Btarling to render help,' although, when he did recogniso 
the whole extent of the danger, he hastened his march as 
much as ]>OBeihle ; Paetus, because he could not tako tho 
bold resolution to perish rather than to surrender, and 
thereby lost the chance of rescue that was near — in thi-ee 
days loDger the 5000 men whom Corbulo was leading up 
would have brought the longed-for help. The conditions 
of the capitulation were free retreat for the Boniaus and 
evacuation of Armenia, with the deUvering up of all for- 
tresses occupied by them, and of all the stores that were 
in their hands, of which the Porthians were urgently in 
need. On the other Imnd Voiogasus declared himself 

' TIiiB is eald by Twilu» hinweK Ann. xv. 10 : nee a Gori/aioM 
properatam, quo gliieattibua pertculü etiara mbiidii lam a-ageretur, 
in nuve nnooDcem Bt the severe censure which this pnlseiu vol tea. 
Bow parUal it the tODe of the whole account resting on Corbalo's 
desp«lohea, is «howo among other things by the ciroomstance that 
Pnetui is reproached in one breath witli the inadequate provision. 
lag Ot the camp (xv. 8) and with the BOrrender of it in spite u( oo- 
plon« fappllcB (IV. 16), and the Utter fact isinferred from this, that 
tlie retiring Romans preferred todostroy the Gto res which, according 
to the Dapllutatioii, were to be delivered to the Parthians. As the 
ezasperaUon against Tiberius found its eipressioo in the painting 
of QermauJCDS in One colours, ao did tita exasperation against Kero 
in the picture of Corbulo. 
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ready, in spit« of tbis military success, to ask Armenia as 
n Boman fief for his brother from the imperial govern- 
incut, aud ou that account to send envoys to Nero.' The 
moderation of the victor may have rested on the fact that 
he had better iuformation of Corhulos approach than the 
enclosed army ; but more probably the sagacious man was 
not couceraeil to renew the disaster of CrosBus and bring 
Üoman eagles again to Cteaiphon. The defeat of a Roman 
army — be knew — was not the overpowering of Borne ; and 
the real concessioo, which was involved in the i-ecognition 
of Tiridates, was not too dearly purchased by the compli- 
ance as to foi-m. 
The Roman government once more declined the offer of 

the Farthinn king and ordei'ed the continuance 
Cot^iiiooDt jjj [jjg -^ar. It could not well do otherwise; 

if the recognition of Tiridates was hazardoua 
liefore the recommencement of war, and hardly capable of 
being accepted aft«r the Pai'thian declaration of war, it now, 
as a consequence of the capitulation of Rhondeia, appeai'ed 
directly as its ratification. From Rome the resumption of 
the struggle against the Parthians was energetically pro- 
moted. Paetua was recalled ; Ci>rbu!o, in whom public 
opinion, aroused by the disgraceful capitulation, saw only 
the conqueror of Ai-menia. and whom even those who knew 
exactly and judged sharply the state of the matter could 
not avoid characterising as the ablest general and one 
uniquely fitted for this war, took up again the governor- 
ship of Cappadocia, and at the same time the command 
over all the troops available for this campaign, who were 
further reinfoi-ced by a seventh legion brought up from 
Pannonia ; accordingly all the governors and princes of 
the East were directed to comply in military matters with 
his orders, so that hia official authority wasneai-ly equiv»- 

' The Btntement □' Corbulo tliat Paotua iKinnd himself on oath in 
prewiice of hiB soldiers &iid of the PuHiian deputies In Mad ua 
troops to Armenia liU the nrriva! of Sero'a answer, is declared by 
Taniln«, ^n't. xt. 10, aiivorthy of credit ; it is iu keepiug with the 
■täte of the oaae, and nothing waa done to the ooutrarj. 
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lent to that which had been nsBi<^ed to tho crown -princes 
Ofdns and OermtiuicuB for their missions to the East. If 
these measures were intendetl to bring about a serious 
reparation of the honour of the Roman nrnia they niiased 
their aim. How Corbtilo looked at the etate of affairs, is 
BhowQ bj the very agreement which he made with the Par- 
thian king not long after the disaster of Rhandeia ; the 
latter withdrew tbe Parthian garrisons from Armenia, the 
Bomaus evacuated the fortresses constructed on Mcsopo- 
tomian territory for the protection of the bridges. For 
the Bomao offensive tho Parthian garrisons in Armtaia 
were just as indifferent as the bridges of the Eupbiates 
were important ; whereas, it Tiridatea was to be recognised 
ss a Roman vassal king in AiToenia, the latter certainly 
were superfluous and ParthLin garrisons in Armenia im- 
possible, lu the nest spring (63) Corbnlo certainly en- 
tered upon the offensive enjoined upon him, and led the 
four best of his legions at Melitene over the Euphrates 
against the Partho-Annenian main force stationed in the 
region of Arsamosata. But not much came of the fight- 
ing ; only some castles of Armenian nobles opposed to 
Borne were deatroyed. On tbe other hood, this encounter 
led also to agreement. Corbulo took up the Parthian 
proposals formerly rejected by bis government, and that, 
as the further course of things showed, in the sense that 
Armenia became once for nil a Parthian appanage for the 
second son, and the Bomnn government, at least according 
to the spirit of the agreement, consented to bestow this 
crown in future only on an Arsacid. It was only added 
that Tiridatcs should oblige himself to take fi-om his head 
tho royal diadem pubhcly before tho eyes of tho two ar- 
mies in Bhandeia, just where the capitulation had been 
concluded, ond to deposit it before the efiigy of the em- 
peror, promising not to put it on again until bo should 
hare received it from his hand, and that in Rome itself. 
This was done (63). By this humibation there was uo 
change in tlie fact that the Roman general, instead of wag- 
ing the war intrusted to him, concluded peace on the 
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terms rejected by his go^'emment, ' But tlie etatesinen 
who formerljr took the lead ha<;i tneiinwhile dtecl or retired, 
the peraoiial government of the eniperor was iDstallcd in 
their stetid, imd the solemn act in Itliniidcia nnd the npeo- 
tacle in praapect of tho inveetiture of the Parthian prince 
with the crown of Armenia in the capital of the empire 
failed not to produce their effect on the public, and abova 
all on the emperor in person. The pence was 
Tiri^i«!« ratified and fulfilled. In tho year 60 the Par- 
thian prince appeared according to promise in 
Home, escorted by 3000 Parthian horsemen, bringing as 
hostages the children of his three brothers as well as, those 
of Monobazus of Adiabene. Falling on his knees he sa- 
luted hiH liege lord seated on the imperial throne in the 
mnrkct-pkca of tho capital, and here the httter in pres- 
ence of nil the people bound the royal chaplet round bia 
brow. 
Tho conduct on both aides, cautious, and we might al- 
most say peaceful, of the last nominully ten 
uwÄ'k'm.'" yeai's' war, and its corresponding conclusion 
by the actual transfer of Armenia to the Par- 
thians, while tho susceptibilities of the mightier western 
empire were spared, bore good fmit. Armenia, under the 
national dynasty recognised by the Bomans, was more de- 
pendent on them than formerly under the rulers forced 
upon the country. A Boman garrison was left at least 
in the district of Sophcne, which moat closely bordered 

' Aa, according lo Tooilus, .4nn. tv. 25 (aomp. Dio, bciL 32), 
Nero dismtBBurl gmciouely tha envoys of Vologami». and allowed 
lliem to Boe the poBSibilil? of na aniterBtanding if Tiridates appeared 
in person, Corbulo may in lliia case have aoled according to his in- 
Etruotions ; bat tlila wra ralliet perhaps oiie of the turns added In 
the Interest at Corbula. That tlioM eventi were tiroaght under dia* 
cHwlun in the trial to whioh lie naa eubjeeted same fears after, ii 
probabla from the statement that one of tiio officers of the Armenian 
csnipaign bpcame his nccuser. Tlie ideatity of the cohort-prefect, 
ArriiiB VaraB. in Tacitua, Ami. liii. 9, and of the primipllna, 
Bi^. iil. 0, has been witljont reaaon diaputed ; comp, on C. /. L. 
T. 867. 
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oa tbe Eapbrates.' For the re-establishment of Artoxatn 
the permission oF the emperor was sought and granted, 
and the building was lielped on by the emperor Nero with 
money and worknien. Between the two mighty states 
separated from euch other by the Euphrates at uo time has 
an equally good relation subsisted as after the conclusion 
of the treaty of Bhandeia in the last years of Nero and on- 
ward under the tiiree rulers of the Flavian house. Other 
circumstances contributed to this. The mosses of Trans- 
caucasion peoples, perhaps allured by their parßcipatioQ 
in the lost wars, during which they Iiad found their way to 
Armenia as mercenaries, partly of the Iberians, partly of 
the Parthians, began then to threaten especially the west- 
ern Parthian provinces, hut at the same time the eastern 
proviDces of the Boman empire. Probably in order to 
check them, immcdüttely after the Armenian wai' in the 
year 63, the annexation was ordained of the so-called king- 
dom of Pontus, i.e. the south-east comer of the coast of 
the Black Sea, mth the town of Trapezua and the region 
of the Phasis. The great Oriental expedition, which this 
emperor was just on the point of beginning when the ca- 
tastrophe overtook him (68), and for which he ah-eady 
bad put the flower of the troops of the West on the march, 
partly to Egypt, pailly along the Danube, was meant no 
" doubt to push forward the imperial frontier in other direc- 
tions ; * but its proper aim was the posses of the Caucasus 
above Tiflis, and the Scythian tribes settled on the north- 
ern slope, in the first iustonce the Alani.' These were just 

' In ZialB (Charpal) there have been foand tiro iuBcriptiona of k 
fort, wliiiih «iia of the legions Ivil by Corbulo over tba EuphratoB. 
Ih* 3d Osllicit, construcli^d tlieru by Carbulo'a ordere ■□ tlie fear U4 
(Bph. rpiffT. s. p. 28). 

* Nero intended inlo'rdiqua beOn, an Ethiopian ono (Plln. vl. SB, 
oomp. 18j). To this the Ernding of troops to AlexundriB (Tuitat^ 
UiU I 31, 70} hHit Kfereiiun. 

>As the *lm of the (Ofpcdilion both Tscitus, HitL i. 6, &ud Sae- 

toniui, Ifer. 19, Iudicata the Cnspiui gates, i.e. Ihe pa» of the Can- 

cam» betveen TiBia uid Vtadl'Kavhna at Darial, wliicli, nccordiiig 

la the legend, AlexuutltT cloud willi iron gates (Plin. IL N. vi. 11. 

Vol.. ir.-ö 
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RBsailing Armenia on the one side and Media on the other. 
So little was that expedition of Nero directed against the 
pRilliians that it might rather be eonceived of as under- 
taken to help them ; overngainst the wild hordes of the 
north a common defensive action was at any rate indicated 
for the two civiliaed states of the West and East. Volo- 
gasus indeed declined with equal friendliness the amicable 
summons of his Itoman colleague to visit him. just as hia 
brother had done, at Rome, since be had no liking on hia 
part to appear in the Homan forum as a vassal of the Ro- 
man ruler ; but he declared himself ready to present him- 
self before the emperor when he should arrive in the East, 
and the Orientals doubtless, though not the Romans, sin- 
cerely mourned for Nero. King Vologasua addressed to 
the senate officially an entreaty to hold Nero's memory in 
honour, and, when a pseudo-Sero subsequently emerged, 
he met with sympathy above all in the Parthian state. 

Nevertheless the Parthian was not so much concerned 
al>out the friendship of Nero as about that of the Roman 
state. Not merely did he refrain from any cncroacluiient 

80 ; JosephoB, BtO. Jud. vii. 7, 4 ; Prooopiiu, Pfr*. L 10). Botli 
frum Ulis iDcality and Irom ths »holn sclieue of the expuditloa it 
cannot possibly hkre been directed against the Albnni on the west- 
em shore of tba Coapiau Sea ; here, as well ns nt auotlier passage . 
(Ann. ii. 68, ad Annenid», ijide AllKtiuH Ueiiiodioigju), oa\y the 
Alani can be meant, vho in Josephua, (. «. luid i-laenhere appeor 
jpBt al this spot and are freqoentl/ confounded with the Caocasinn 
Atbani. No doabt the acconnt of Jonephas is also confused. If 
licre the AllHuii, with conseot at the king of the HyrcBnlaos, invade 
MfdJa and then Armenia tlirongh tlie Caspian gates, Uie writer has 
boeu thinking of the other Caspian gate eastward from Rhagao ; 
but this must 1» bis mistake, since the latter pass, situated in the 
Iieart of the Parthian kingdom, cannot posBihly have heen thi,- aim 
of the Neronian expedition, and the Alani had their sirats not on 
the «astern shore of tlie Canpian but to the north of the Caiicnsiis. 
On account of this expedition the best ot the Bomnn legions, the 
14(h, was recalled from Britain, although it wont only as far as Pan- 
noiila (TaollDs, Hut. ii. 11, comp. 37, OS), and a now legion, the 1st 
Italic, was formed by Nero (Snvtonitis, A'cr. 10), Onn sees I>om 
this what WM the scale on which the project was conceived. 
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dnrin^ iho crises of the four-empoi-or-yeftr,' but correctly 
«Btimnting the probable result of the pemHiig 
' "" decisive etruggle, he offered to Vespasian, 

vhen Btill in Alexandria, 40.000 iDOunt«d arch- 
ers for the coDäict with Vitellius, which, of course, nna 
gratefall; declined. But above all he submitted without 
more ado to the arrangements which the new government 
made for the prot«cttou of the east frontier. Veapaainn 
hod litmself as governor of Judaea become acquainted with 
the inadequacy of the military resources statedly employed 
there ; and, when he exchanged this governorship for the 
imperiitl power, not only was Commagene again convprteJ, 
after the precedent of Tiberius, from a kingdom into a 
province, but the number of the standing legions in Ro- 
man Asia was raised from four to seven, to which number 
they had been temporarily brought up for the Parthian 
and again for the Jewish war. While, further, there had 
been hitherto in Asia only a single larger military com- 
mand, that of the governor of Syria, thi-ee such posts of 
high command were now instituted there. Syria, to which 
Oommagene was added, retained as hitherto four legions ; 
the two provinces hitherto occupied only by troops of the 
seoond order, Palestine and Cappadocia, were furnished, 
the first with one the second with two legions.' Armenia 
' In nhsl coDDection he rotuB^d to Tespuian tlio tiUu of emptiTar 
(Sid, livL II) is not clear; possibly immadiutul}- itfterliis insar- 
rection, before he hftd purceived thai the Flarlaaa were the stronger. 
His interoewiiDn for the princes of Commag'eiie (Josephas, AU Jud. 
Til. 7, 3) wae attended by suocasa, »nd bo vtm purely personal, by 
no mewtB a protest aguust the convuraion of the kingdom into n 
province. 

' The four 8jri«n legions wero the 3d Oa&iai, the Ctli ferroUi 
(both hitherto in Syrip), the 4th Srylhiai (hitlierlo In Moesia, hut 
having nlrewly taken part in tiio Parthian us In Iho Jewish war), 
and tiie leth Flania <new). The one legion of PiileRtlue «nalhe 
]0tli7W(«n«w<hithertn in Syria). The loo of Cnppadonia were the 
IZlhfuiminata (hitherto in Syria, mo'ed byTitiisloUelltene, Jose- 
ihus, Beli. Jud. vii.*I, 9), and Che liilh ApolUnarii (hitherto ia 
'~~~ ~ It having taken part, like the 4th Set/l/iiai, in the Par- 

i In the Juwish war). The garrlsona wero thus changed «a 
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remainec! a Boruan dependent principality in posBeBsion of 
the Arsscids, but under Vespnsian & Bomnn garrison wfia 
Btfttioned beyond tlie Armenian frontier in the Iberian 
fortress Harmazika near Tiflis,' and aocordingly at tbia 
time Armenia also muat have been militarily in the Boman 
power. ÄU these measures, however little they contained 
even n threat of war, were pointed against the eastem 
neighbour. Nevertheless Vologasua waa after the fall of 
Jerusalem the 6rst to offer to the Roman crown-prince his 
congratulationa on the strengthening of the Koman rule in 
Syria, anil he accepted without remonstrance the encamp- 
ment of the legions in Commagone, Cappadocia, and Les- 
ser Armenia. Nay, he eyen once more incited YespaBian 
to that Transcaucoaian expedition, and besought the send- 
ing of n. Boman army ngnlnst the Alonl under the leader- 
ship of ouo of the imperial princes ; although YespaBian 
did not enter into tlils far-seeing plan, that Bomon forca 
can hardly have been sent into the region of Tiflis for any 
other object tbau for closing the pass of the Caucasus, and 
in BO far it represented there also the interests of the Par- 
thians. In spite of the strengthening of the military posi- 
tion of Some on the Euphrates, or even perhaps in con- 
sequence of it — for to instil respect into a neighbour is a 
means of preserving the peace — the state of peace remained 
essentially nndieturbed during the whole rule of the Fla- 
vians, If— as cannot be surprising, especially when wa 
consider the constant change of the Parthian dynasts — 
collisions now and then occurred, nod war-clouds even 

littlo as posEiWo, only two of tho legions alrenly called earlier to 
Syria received Qxed slatioua there, nnd one newly ioBtilated «u 
moved thither.— After the JewUb war under Hadrian the 0th /#r- 
rala was despatched from Syria to Palestine. 

I At tLU timo (cump. 0. L L. v. G988). probably falls also the 
Cnppadocian govemorehip of C. Butiliua Gatlicua, at irUiab it is 
said (Statins, i. 4, 71j); hune . . . timuit . . . Armmüi 
H patiena Lata iota fionli» ÄTiaei, with reference preanmably to 
n bridge stmctnre eiecnled by this Qoman garrisoo. That Qal- 
licus served nnder Corbnlo, is from th« silence of TMitna not 
prubable. 
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tnado their ftppearaoce, they diBappeared ngain as quickly. ' 
The emergence of a pseudo-Nero in the last yesira at Ves- 
paedoD — be it vns who gave the impulse to the Bevelation 
of John — might almost have led to such a collision. The 
pretender, in reality n certain Terentiua MaximuB fi-om 
Asia Minor, but strikingly resembling the poet-emperoi- 
in face, voice, and address, found not merely a conllus uf 
adherent« in the Bomau region of the Eupluntea, but also 
support among tlie Parthians. Among these at that time, 
aa so often, eeveral I'ulers seem to have been in conflict 
with each other, and one of them, Artabanus, because the 
emperor Titua declared against him, seems to have adopted 
the cause of the Roman pretender. This, however, had 
no consequences ; on the coutravy, soon afterwards the 
Parthian goTemment dehverod up the pretender to the 
emperor Domitian,^ The commercial intercourse, advan- 
tageoua for both parties between Syria and the lower Eu- 
phnites, where just then king Vologasus called into exist- 
ence the now emponum Vologasiaa or Vologasocerta, not 
far from Ctesiphon, must have coutriboted its part towards 
promoting the state of peace. 

Things came to a conflict under Trajan. In the enrher 
yeaiti of his government he made no essential 
™rfiSJlS. ctw'So in eastern affairs, apart from the con- 
version of the two client states hitherto sub- 
üating on the border of the Syrian desert — the Nabatoeon 

' Ttiat «&r threatened to brenk out ander Vesposiitii in the jetz 75 
on tbe Ell plirntes, while M. UlpiiiBTraiaaua,tlie lather of th» empe- 
ror, yia goveruor of Ujria, \» stated bj Flinj io his psnegjrio on tha 
*0D, o. 14 ; prulj&fal; «llli stroug exsgf;uMkliou ; the cnase is onkDamu 

' There ue coins dftted, aud provided with the iadividnal oaiuei 
of the klngB, of -(T}aloguus from the jesrs 389 nud 300=77-78 ; 
«f pMoros from the ye»ni38fl-394=77-8a (and again 404-407 =98- 
95); of Artabanus from the jear 392=80-1. The cornaponding 
liUtorioal dales ar« lost with the exoeptlon of the notioe counetting 
Titiuaud Artabauua !□ Zonaro«, vi. 18 (comp, Boetonins, JVW*. ti7i 
Tncitui, HUt. i. 2), but the coiua jjoiul to an epoch of rapid changes 
OD the tliroiif, and, nppartall/, of Biiuullaueous coinage by rifal 
proUindera. 
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of Petra aiid tlie Jewish of Caesarea Paiieas— into admin- 
istrative districts directly Roman. (a.D. 106). The relatione 
with the ruler of the Parthian kingdom at that time, king 
PacoruR, were not the most friendly,' hut it was only un- 
der hia brother and successor Chosroes that a rupture 
took place, and that again coucemiug Armenia. The Por- 
thians were to blame for it. When Trajan bestowed the va- 
cated throne of the Ai'meuian king on Axidares the son of 
Pftcorua, he kept within the limits of hia right ; but king 
Ghosroes described this personage as incapable of gov- 
erning, and ai-bitrarily installed in Ids stead another son 
of Paconia, Parthomasiris, as king.' The answer to this 
wag the Boman declaration of war. Trajan left the capi- 
tiJ towards the end of the year 114,' to put himself at the 

' This is proved b/ tha detached notice Trom Arri*Q in Suidae («. p. 
iriKK'r\lia) : i )1 nämtpot 6 napSualiiir ^srAtiii Kol tA^a Tira iwiHktiiiaTa 
twifipt Tfoiatf rif ßiiTi\tl, and by tlie attantion wliioh is devoted in 
PliD]''a report to the emperor, written about the jear 1 13 (ad TVui. 
74), to the reUtioua between Pncorns and the Daoian king Deev- 
bah». The time of tlie reign of this Partli Inn king cannot be Bof- 
Dciently fixed. There are no Parthian ooiiiH witli the king's nama 
from Hie whule period of Trajan ; the coining o( rilver si>emB to 
bave been in abeyance during that period. 

*Thst Axidarea (or Exedarea) wu a son of Paoorus and king of 
Armenia before Parthomasiris. bnt bud been deposed by Ckosroea, 
Is aliuwu by the remnants of Dlo'a account, liviii. IT; and to tliii 
point also the tno frogmenta of Arrian (16 Hüller), the first, prob- 
ably from an address of a anpporter of the interests of Aiidues to 
Trajan : 'Afii^v SI Sri ifX"* Xph 'Ap>i(i-(ai, od /u» tu«« «Tfs/ nt tutt- 
Abt«', whereupon doablless the complaiola brooght against Pir- 
Ihomaniria follonad ; and the answer, evidently of the emperor, 
tliat it ia not tlie business of Axidares, but hia. to judge sa to Par* 
Ihamasiria, because be — apparently Axidores— liod first broken Iha 
treaty and suffered for it. Wliat fault the emperor imputes to Axi- 
darea is not olear; but in Dio also Chosroes says tUat be baa not 
satisfied either the Komana or the Parthloiis. 

' The remnants at Dlo'a acoount In Xiphltinns and Zonaraa, show 
olearly that tlie Partbian expedition tails Into two campaigns, (bo 
first (Dio, ItI. 17, 1, 18, 2, 23-S5), wbicb is fixed at US a.u. by the 
oonsulate of Pedo (the date also of Halalaa. p. 275, for the earth- 
quake of A&tioch, 13 Dee. 1S4 of the Anllochene era = 110 a.I>. 
Bgrevs therewith), and the second (Dio. c. 20-33, U), which is fixed 
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bead of the BomnD troops of the Bast, 'which were cer- 
tAialj once more found in the deepest degeneracy, but 
vera reorganiBed in ail haste by the emperor, and rein- 
forced besides by better legions brought up from Pan- 
Donia.' Snvoys of the Farthian king met him at Athens ; , 

M 116 A.a by the conferrlns ot the title FanliiiM* (o. 28, S), took j 
plwe betneen April and August of that year (Bee mir notice in Droj- 
•en, IteUenämtu, iii. 3, 3G1). Thut at c. 23 the titles Oplimva (con- 
Teireil in the oonrse of 114 A.D.) and Partliicvt are mentioned out 
of iLe order of time, is shann tut wall by their jaitapoBitiou as by 
the later recurrence of the aeoond honour. Of the fmgmKQts most 
belong to the first campaign ; e. 23, 3 and probably also 22, I, 2 to 
theseooud. — TheacclamatiouBof rnpanitocdo not stand in the way, 
Trajan was demonstrably iu the year 113 imp. VL (G, I. L, vi. 
900) ; In the year 114 imp. VU. (C. /. /.. ii. 1558 <^/ nl.) ; in the 
year 115 imp. IX. (C. I. L. ii. 5094 ct ol.), and imp. XI. (Fabretti, 
396, 280 rt n(.) ; in the year 116 imp. XII. (C. /. L. vi«. 831 ». 
18:i4). BndXnL(ai: Z. iii. D. mii.). Dioatteats an aeclanialion 
from the year 115 (UtIU. 19), and one from the year 1 16 (IstüL 2ä) ; 
there Is ample room for both, aud theru is uo reason to refer imp. 
YIL preaisety as has been attempted, to the subjngatiüu of Armenia. 
' TTie pungent description of the Syrian army of Trajnn in Fronto 
(p 206 t. Haber) agrees almost literally irith that of the army of 
Corbolo in Tacltua, Ann. xiii. 35. " The Bomau troops generally 
had sadly degenerated (ruf ypKniam rtdactu») tlirougb being long 
dimsed to military ierrice : but the most nretohed of the soldiura 
were the Syrian, insubordinate, refractory, iinpunctual at the call 
to arms, nol to be found at tbeir post, dronk from midday onward ; 
aoaccnMomfd even to carry arms and incapable of fatigne. ridding 
themaelvea of one piece o( armor after another, half naked like the 
light troops and the oreliers. Besides they were Bo demoralised by 
the defeats they had Buffered tint they turned their backs at Ihe 
Dtst sight of the Parlhiana. and the crescents rrere regarded by them, 
wi it were, as giTlog the signal to run away." In the oontrastttig 
deseriptlon of Trojan it is said among other Ibingn : " He did not 
pan through the tents without cIoBoly concerning himself as to the 
toldieis, but showed bis contempt for the Syrian luxury, and looked 
closely into the rongh doings of the Pannonlons (»cd tanlemnerf—ao 
we most read— ^ronim munditiiu. introtpieere Pünrumionim in- 
»eiiia») ; so he judged of the aervioeableuess [ingenium) of the man 
•oeordlng to bis bearing (fuICuj)." In the Oriental army of Ssrerua 
a soldiers are distinguished 
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but they liad nothing to offer except tbe information that 
Porthomnsiria waa j-eody to nccept Ai-menin oB D Romnn 
fief, and were dismisseil. The war began. In the firat 
coQÖicta on the Euphrates the Roniana fared worst ;' btit 
when the old emperor, ready to fight and accustomed to 
■victory-, placed himself at the head of the troopa in the 
spring of 115, the Orientals submitted to him ahuost with- 
out reaislance. Moreover, among the Parthians civil war 
once more prevailed, and a pretender, Mimisams, had 
appeared against Chosroes. From Äntioch the emperor 
marched to the Euphrates and farther nortliward as far as 
the most northerly legion-camp Saiala in Lesser Armenia, 
whence be advanced into Armenia and took the direction 
of Artaxata. On the way Parthomaairis appeared iu Ele- 
geiitand took the diadem from his head, m tliebope of pro- 
curing inveBÜtiu:6 tlirough this liumiliation, us Tiridates 
had once done. But Ti-ajnn was resolved to make thia 
vassal-atate a province, and to shift the easf«ni frontier of 
tiie empire generally. This he declared to the Pai'thian 
prince before the assembled army, and directed him with 
his suite to (juitatouce the camp and the kingdom ; Uiere- 
upon a tumult took place, iu which the pretender lost Ilia 
life. Armenia yielded to its fate and became a Bomaii 
govei-norship. The princes also of Ihc Caucasian ti'ibea, 
tbe Albani, the Iberi, farther on toward the Black Sea 
the Apsilae, the Oolcbi, the Heniocbi, tbe Lazi, and varioiia 
otbei-s, even those of tbe trans-Caucasian Sarmntae were 
confirmed in the relation of voBsalage, or now suhjecfed to 
it. Trajan thereupon advanced into the tenitorj' of the 
Parthians and occupied jresopotnmia. Here, too, all sub- 
mitted without a blow ; Batnne, Nisibis, Singora came 
into the power of tbe Romans ; in Edessa the emperor 
received not merely the subjection of Abgarus, the ruler 
of tbe land, but also that of the other d)'uasta, and, like 

' This is sliowa hy the main jiToflia in tliu pHsaafte of Fronlo 
quoted, uid by Dio's slntemtMit, Ixviii. W, Ibiit TraJAn look Somo- 
atAt, witLout a Btruj^glu ; thus tliu lOth le^iuu stntloued tliece bad 
lost it. 
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Armeni:!, Mesopotamia bec.ime » Boinan provlnr^o. Trajan 
took up once more his winter quartere in Anliocli, where 
a violeDt earthquake demanded more victims tL»u the 
campaigu of the eummer. In the next Bpiiug (HC) Trn- 
jtui, the " victor of the FarthiiuiB," as the Beaate now so- 
iut«d him, advanced from Nisibis over the TJyris, aoJ oc- 
cupied, Qut without encountering resistance at the cross- 
iug and subsequently, the district of Adiaboue ; this be- 
came the third new Roman province, named Aüayrin, 
The march went onward down the Tigris to Babvlonia ; 
Seleaoa and Ctesiphon fell into the hands of the RotaaDB) 
ttnd with them the golden throne of the king and his 
ilaughtor ; Trajan reached even the Pei-siao satrapy of 
Ueaeue, and the great mercantile town at the mouth of 
the Tigris, Chnrax Spnsinu. This region also seems to 
have been incorporated with the empire in such o. way 
that the new province Mesopotamia embraced the whole 
region inclosed by the two rivers. 

Full of longing, Trajan is said now to have wished for 

himself the youth of Alexander, in order to 
stkudiu carry from the margin of the Persian Sea his 

arms into the Indian land of marvels. But ho 
«oon learned that he needed them for nearer opponents. 
The great P.irthiau empire had hitherto scarcely con- 
fronted in earnest his attack, and of ttimes sued in vain for 
peace. But now on the way b.ick at Bibylon newsretiched 
the emperor of the revolt of Babylonia and Mesopotamia ; 
while he tarried at the mouth of tlie Tigris the whole popu- 
lation of these new provinces had lisen against him ;' the 

' It rB\3 be tliat >l Ihe sums time Armenia aXso rovoltud. But 
when Gaticli mill (ciiiatoil by Dierniiur in BQdinger's fjntertuchitiigen, 
I IT9), m»kea Holierdolüs und Banntrukioa, nliom Hal&liu Bdducea 
w kinp of Pnnsia In the Trajknio war, iuto kings of Armeaia agtirt 
in revolt, this rusiilt la attaiued by a Berics ot during conjuaturea, 
«hloti ihift llie nKuea of peraons and people« naniiioli as t1ii);r traiiB- 
fona the oauial hshdb of events, Tliere are certainly foand in tlia 
eonfllted coil of legends of Halalaa aume bistorioal facia, e.g. tlie Iqt 
atftlUUoo of PartliamaapaluB («bo is liere soii ot Ifiog Cliosrocs ot 
JLrtaenia) aa king of Partliia b; Tra'aii ; aud so, loo, tlie d&tes of 
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citizens of Seloucm on tbe Tigrin, of Nieibls, indeed of 
Edoasa iUeU, put the Romrtn gariiaonfl to death or clutsed 
them away ouJ closed their gntes. The empeior saw him- 
aelf compeUed to divide his troops, and to seocl separate 
corps against the different seats of the iusurrectioo; one of 
these legions under Haximus was, with its general, sur- 
rounded and cut to pieces in Mesopotamia. Yet the em- 
peror mastered the iusui^euta, particularly through his 
general Lusiua Quietus, already esperieuced in the Dncian 
war, a native sheikh of the Moors. Seleucia uid £dess3 
were besieged and burnt down. Trajau went so far oa to 
declare Parthin a Roman vassal-state, and invested with it 
at Ctesipbon a partisan of Rome, the Parthian Partbamas- 
pates, although the Goman soldiera had not set foot on 
more than the western border of the gi-eat-kingdoju. 

Then be began hia return to Syria by tbe i-oute along 
which he had come, detained on the way by a 
' vain attack on the Arabs in Hatra, tbe resi- 
dence of the king of tbe brave tribes of tbe Mesopotamian 
desert, wboso mighty works of fortification and magnifi- 
cent buildiogs are still at tbe present day imposing in their 
ruins. He intended to continue the war nest year, and so 
to make the subjuction of the Parthinua a reality. But tbe 
combat in the desert of Hatrn, in wbicb tbe sixty- year-old 
omperor had bravely fought with tbe Arab horsemen, was 
to be bis lost. He sickened and died on the journey home 
(8th Aug. 117), without being able to complete bis victory 
and to bold the celebration of it in Rome ; it was in keep- 
ing with hia spirit that even after death the bonour of a 
triumph was accorded to him, and hence he is tlie only one 
of the deified Roman emperors who even as god still bears 
the title of victory. 

Trajan had not sought war witb the Partbians, but it 
had been forced upou him ; not he, but Chosroes bad 

TrajftQ'a dapirture from Komö in October (114), ot liis landing In 
&alHuoia in Dectmbtir, ind of hU entrauos inlo Anlloch oil tlie Tth 
Jan. (US) luny titi correct. But. u this Tepart Bloiids, tbe liistoriitii 
cah ooI/ ileoliiiu lo occupt it; ka coniiol reotity it 
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broken the agreement aa to Armeuia, wlncli iluring the last 
forty yeara had been the basis of the ntate of 
Tj^'.oriMit.i pg^g. i^ tjjg region of the EuphrtiteB. If it is 
conceivable that the Farthiims did not acqui- 
esce in it, since the continuing suzerainty of the Romans 
over Armenia carried in itself the stimulus to revolt, we must 
OD the other hand acknowledge that iii the way liitherto 
followed further steps could not be taken than were taken 
by Corbulo ; the unconditional renunciation of Armenia, 
and — which was the necessary coUBCquence of it — the 
recognition of the Parthian state on a footing of full 
equality, lay indeed beyouil the horizon of Roman policy 
as much aa tlie abolition of slavery and similar ideas that 
could not be thought of at that time. But it iiermanent 
peace could not bo attained by this alternative, there was 
left in the great dilemma of Roman Oriental policy only the 
other course —the extension of direct Roman rule to the loft 
bank of the Euphrates. Therefore Armenia now became 
a Roman province, and no less Mesopotamia. This was 
only in keeping with the nature of the case. The eonver- 
aion of Armeuin from a Roman vassal-state with a Roman 
garrison into a Roman governorship made not much 
change externally ; the Partbians could only be effeetiTely 
ejected from Armenia when they lost poBsession of the 
neighbouring region; and above all, the Roman rule as 
well as the Roman provincial constitution found a far more 
farournble soil in the half-Greek Mesopotamia than in tlio 
thoroughly Oriental Armenia. Other considerations fell 
to be added. The Roman custom s-fi-on tier in Syria was 
badly constituted, and to get the international traffic fiotn 
the great commen-ial marts of Sv-ria towards the Euphrates 
and the Tigris entirely into its power was an essential gain 
to the Roman state, as indeed Trajan immediately set to 
work to instituto tlio new eustoms-duca at the Euphrutea 
and Tigria' Even in a military jx^int of view the boun- 

I Frontal, Prine. hilt. p. 209 Nnlwn mimpmt*en» Traiitn-a* EvpKri- 

I (A tl Ttgridii potioHa eqiiomm et atiaiHorum (niA[u('i^ui onilnaitt, 

JUälMT (/) eatfttt ett. Tliia »ppllfB to tl>o inoiueiit wlieu batij'loula 
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dai'y of the Tigris was easier of defence than the previous 
frontier-line which rau along the Syrian desert and tiienee 
ttlong the Euphi-ates. The conversion of the region of 
Adiahene hcyond the Tigris into a Boman province, where- 
by Armenia became an inland one, and the transformation 
of tho Parthian euipire itself into a liomivn vassal-state 
were corollaries of the same idea. It ia not meant to be 
denied that in » policy of conquest consistency is a dan- 
gerous praise, and that Trajim afl«r his fashion yielded in 
these enterprises more than was reasonable to the effort 
after external success, nud went beyond the mtional goal;' 
Jjut wrong is done to him when his demeanour in the East 
is referred to blind lust of conquest He did what Caesar 
would have done hud he lived. His policy is but the oiLer 
side of that of Nero's statesmen, and the two are as oppo- 
sit«, OS they are equally consiatent and equally wammt«d. 
Posterity Las justified more tlio policy of conquest tliuu 
Ibat of coucession. 

For the moment no doubt it was otherwise. The Ori- 
ental conquests of Trajan's bt up the gloomy 
Dadu Hidriu eveniDg of the Roman empiro like flashes of 
"* ^'"" lightning in the daikness of the night ; but, 

like these, they brought do new morning, His successor 
found himself compelled to choose between completing 
the unfinished work of subduing the Fartliians or allow- 
ing it to drop. The extension of the frontier could not 
be carried out at all without a cousidernblo increase of 
the aitny and of the budget ; and the shifting of the cen- 
tre of gravity to the East, thereby rendered inevitable, 
was a dubious strengthening of tlie empire. Hadrian aud 
Pius therefore returned entirely into the paths of the 
earlier imperial period. Hadrian allowed the Roman 

and Mesopotamia revolled, wliile Trnjau wns tocryiiig ■! the mouth 
ol the Tigris. 

' Nearly willi equal warrant, Julian {Cat», p. 826) inak«a the em- 
peror any that he had uol Isktin up ancB ag^at the Pu^iaua be- 
fore the; hod vioUti^d ri^lil. and Diu (liriU. 17) reproachea him 
with having wa^fed the war truui amhitiou. 
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Tsssal-king of PorUjia, Partbamaspatea, to drop, and. por- 
tioned him oflf in anotlier wny. He evaciiftted Asayri» 
&tid MeBopotamia. and voluntnrily gave bock these prov- 
inces to tbeir eailier ruler. He sent to bim as well bis 
captive daughter ; the permanent token of the victory woe, 
the golden throne of Ctesipbon, even the pacific Pius re- 
fused to dehver up again to the Partbiana. Hadrian tie 
well as Pius earnestly endeavoured to live in peace and 
(rieodebip with their neighbour, and at no time do tha 
commercial relationa between the Boman entrepots on 
the Syrain east frontier and the mercantile towns on the 
Euphrates seem to have been more Uvely than at this 
epoch. 
Armenia ceased likewise to be a Roman province, and 

retumeil to its former position as ft Boman 
«MiTifi'it vassal-stale and a Parthian appanage of the 

second son.' The princes of the Albani, and 
the Iberians on the Caucasus, and the numerous small dy- 

' Badrian cannot poBaibly haro reluased Armenia from tlio peti- 
tion of ft Bonuui dependency. The notice at his biographer, a. 21 : 
Armffttiu regem habere permiiit, cum tiib Traiano Itgatam liabui»- 
mnt poinla rather to the contrary, and ve find at the end of Uo- 
diUd'a reign a contingent of Armenians in the armj of the govenior 
afCappadocia (Arriiui, Cv Alan. !Jfl). Piui did not merely induce 
the Parthiana by his reprcsenlDtianB to deiiist from the intended in- 
varion of Armenia {vita, 9), bat also in fact loTestud lh«m villi 
Armeni» (ooins from the years 140-144, Eokhel, vii. p. 15). The 
fact also that Iberia certainly stood in the retalian of dependence 
nnder Fina, booaiise olherwiw the Paitbiiui»«ould not have brought 
onuptaint« u to its king in Borne (Dio, Ixix 15), preBapposps a like 
dependent relation for Armenia, The namcsof the Armenian kings 
of this period ore not known, it the pTorimae ginU», with the rale of 
whioli Hadrian compenaated the Fm-thian prince nominated ai Pai^ 
tliian king by Trajan (otdi, c. 0), were In CactArmenians, vhichisnot 
iinprohablo, there lies in it a confirm.ition as well of the lasting de- 
pendence of Armenia on Borne as of the conlinnons mlc of the Ar- 
■aeida there. Even the 'Axpijxiai Hovopot BanAtU fipy^ii 'Ap>i»/ai, 
who ereoted a monument in Rome (lo liie brother Aurelius Horj- 
Uiate« who died there {C I. Or. B-'iO^), belongs from his name to 
the liooae of the Artacid«, But he was hardly the king; of Armenin 
Installed by Vologasua IV- and deposeil by Ihe Bomans ip. 80) ; if 
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nasts io tbe sotilb-«osteiTi comer of the Block Sea Ukewis^ 
moiiiied depeiHlent.' Boman gTtrrisona were etatioaed 
■tot mesdj on llw coast in Apsanis * and on the Fhasis, 
but. as can be shown, under CommodoB in Armenia itselt 
not bx from Artaxata ; in a mOitary point of view all 
Iheae states belonged Io tbe district of the commandant 
o( Qipfaidoei&* This enpremacr, howeTer, very indefi- 
iiilc in its natottv aeems to have been dealt with genemlly, 
Bsd in paitknlar br Hadrian,* in such a way that it iip- 
pmed more ■■ a ttgbt of protectioa than as subjectioa 
T^nfO, and at least tbe more powerful of these princes 
£d, and left nDdooe; iu tbe nintn what pleased thein. 
Tbe eommtm intenst — which we hare formerly brought 
obI — IB warding off the wüd trans-Caucosian tribes be- 
caBM «till more definitely prominent in this epoch, and 
«videnUr aerred as a bond in particnlar between Romnns 
and PkrthiatM. Toward the end of the reign of Hadriau 
the Alani, in agieeraent appai«ntlT with the king of Iberia, 

UMtaHarkadeoBalaKomaaaaoptiTc, «e Bhoold know il. &iid 
«ria ]m «ooU Iwt41r tutvv b««a allowed to all hinueU king i 
On«! A ftmia in a Bonaa tnacription. 

* Is Taawls iMUi^c fra TVajaa or Badrian, Arritn {I^npi. 4 
15) >M b« i — Uw HMiadii and HachekiBeB (oomp. Dio, Ixviti. ISfl 
texL 14) ; tba I^d {eoaj^ SnidM, *.t. a««uT.aW<), itxvr «liom i 
Pi«•p«lakiag(Bh^l); tbeApälaa;UiaAbaigi ;lheS>anigae. thos 
all vfikta tk» Isapsrisl fraalier reaohin« m far w DioscuriMj 
S » > i a* Byo H i ; bayoad it la th« r^oa of the Bosponui TMial-atatd 
tW BeU or BmIiI (». cl ST>. 

*TUb b ea ati »» ! aot onlj hj Atriaa, Ptr4pt. «. 7, bat l>j 11 
«Amt tl Hadrian's Urne pratpmitut niaarrDraia tmdm 
Aak JiMra <C. /. L. s. 1205). 

*<toafL pb B7, aote 1. Tbe detarlim»! prebabt; or lOOu mpn 
(Woaaa* aadar a triknme) doJBg gatrison dulj in (he j«iu- 165 hi 
~ ~ ia) ae( tat fran Artaxata, IwloDgnd Io one ot 

i(C.Z:i- UL6052). _ 

s after the friendship of tbe Oriental < 
fstocM an «ften broofbt iota jiromineiioe. not without a blot tl 
k* was not« tlwa fairly indnlgent to them {rila. c. 13, 17. 3lfl 
nkafannafNa ot Iberia did not oome to Rome on hii inritalion, I 
caBipth>d«Hlliib*to(Piu(i«&aat<fr. 13, 21 i nld Ai, 8 ; Dio, lat 
IS, i, which OMMft hrioiigs Io PiBi) 
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' at ttat time Pbarasmanes IL, on whom it primarily de- 
Tolved to bar the paaa of tlie Caucaaus against tliem, ia- 
Tsdecl tLe soutbem regions, nod pillaged not only the 
territory of tlje Albanians and Armenians, but also the 
I^u'thian pi-ovince of Media and the Homaa province of 
Cappadocin, though matters did not come to a waging 
of war in common, but the gold of the mler then reigning 
in Pnrthia, Vologasus HI., and the mobilising of the Cap- 
pndocian army on the part of the Romans,' induced the 
barbarians to return, yet their inteiesta coincided, and 
the complaint which the Fitrthians lodged in Home as to 
PUnraamanes of Iberia, shows the concert of the two great 
powers.' 

The disturbances of the utatas quo came again from the 
Parthian side. The suzerainty of the Komana 
tnder Usreiu over Armenia played a part in lustoiy similar 
to that of the German empire over Italy ; un- 
BubBtantinl as it was, it was yet constantly felt as on 
encroachment, and carried within it the danger of wai'. 
Already under Hadrian the conflict waa imminent; the 
emperor succeeded in keeping the peace in a personal 
interview with tho Parthian prince. Under Piua the 
Parthian invasion of Armenia seemed once more im- 
pending : his earnest ilissnnKite was in the firat instauca 
soGcessful. But even this moat pacific of all emperors, 
who had it more at heart to save the life of a burgess 
than to kill a thousand foes, was obhged in the last period 
of his reign to prepare himself for the attack and to re- 
inforce the armies of the East. Hardly bad he closed his 
eyes (161), when the long-threatening thunder-cloud dis- 

' We «liU posses» the remirkable report o( llie governor of C«ppa- 
dooU under Hadrian, Flavius Arrianus. upon the taobilisiDg of llie 
CkppadooUa army againet thu *' Soy tli inns,'' among Lis minor wrlt- 
lugi; he wtu himself at the Caucasus and visited tho puges there 
(Lydm, du Mag. tii. 53). 

' Thia *e learn from the tragmenls of Dio's aoooiint in Xiphilinos, 
ZoDWM, Mid iiitliu Excerpts ; Zonarashas preserved the correct read- 
lag 'AXavnl instead of 'AAflwaC; that the Alanl pillaged also the terri- 
tory- of the Albani, is shown by tho «otting of the ezo. Urtlu. Ixxii. 
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charged itself. By command of Vologasna IT, the Persinn . 
general Cbosroes' advaDced into Armenia, nud placed the 
Arsacid prince Paconis on the throne. The governor of 
Cappadocia Severifintia did what was hie duty, and led 
on bis xiart the Roman troops over the Euphnttes. At 
Elegein, just where a generation hefore the lung Par- 
tbomasiria, likewiso i>laced by the Partbians on the 
Aimenian throne, botl liiimbled himself in vain before 
Trajtm, the armies encountered each other; the Bomaa 
waa not merely beaten but annihilated in a three days' 
conflict ; the unfortunate general put himself to deatb, as 
Varua had formerly done. The victoriouB Orientals were 
not content with the occupation of Armenia, but crossed 
the Euphrates and inva<led Syria ; the Knaj stationed 
there was also defeated, and there were fears as to the 
fidehty of Iho Syrians. The Koman government had no 
choice. As the ti'oopa of the Etat showed on this occasion 
their small capacity for fighting, and were besides weak- 
eued and demoralised by the defeat which they bad 
suffered, further legions were despatched to tbo Eiist from 
the "West, even from Ihe Rhine, and levies were ordered in 
Italy itseit Lucius Venia, one of the two empcroi-s who 
shoilly before had come to govern, went in person to the 
East (162) to take up the chief command, and if he, neither 
warlike nor yet even faithful to his duty, showed himself 
unequal to the task, and of his deeds in the East hardly 
anything else vt to be told tlian that he married his niece 
there and was ridiculed for his theatrical enthusiasm even 
by the Antiocbenes, the governors of Cappadocia and 
Syria — in the foiToer case first Statius Friscus, then 
Martins Verus, in the latter Avidius Cassius," the best 

' So he is named in Luclan, IJüt. amtar. SI ; if the same culls 
(AUx. 37) Othrjitdes, he is drnning liere from > bitlDritn ol Ilia 
Btamp of those ■w'hoxa he ridiauka iii Ihat treatise, uid of wiiom 
another KollenlBed lli» same man u Ox^rroes {Hitt. confer, a. It)). 

* Svria was admiuJEtered wheu tlie war broke out by L. Allidina 
Cornelianus(C. /. Or 4061 of the year 160; vila Marn.V; C. I. 
L. iii, 120 of tho jear 102). attt^r hiro bj Julliw Vera» (C /. L iil. 
100, probably of the jrcar 1G3) and then by Avidius Cusitu presuin 
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generals of this epoch— managed the canse of Rome 
bett«r than the wearer of the crown. Once more, before 
the nrmies met, the Romans olTered peace ; willingly 
would Marcus have avoided the severe war. But Volo- 
gosus abruptly rejected the reasonable proposals ; and this 
time the pacific neighbour was also the stronger. ArmeDia 
was immediately recovered ; already, in the year 163, 
Priacua took the capital Artaxata, and destroyed it. Not 
tar from it the new capital of tlie country, Kainepolis, 
in Armenia N6r-Ivhalakh or Valarahapat (Etshmiozin) 
was built by the Romane and provided with a strong 
garrison.' In the succeeding year instead of Pacorus 
Sohaemus, by descent also an Araacld, but a Roman sub- 
ject and Roman senator, ^vaa nominated as king of Great 
Armenia.' In a legal point of view nothing was changed 
»XAj from the jenr 164. The statement that tlie oilier prorincüs of 
the East «era a^lgneil to Casrius n cammaad (PhiloBtratas, HI. Sapfi, 
i. 1.1 ; Bio, Ixxl. 3), almilarlj to what vaa dood to Corbulo as legate 
of CHppsdocia, oui only relate to the tima after Ilio depnrlnre o{ tlie 
einpuror Verus; so long as tho latter held the nominal ohief com- 
ouiud there waa do room for it, 

' A fragment probabi; of Dio (in Snidu, i.e. yiiftriat), tells tliat 
Priaoiu in Armenia laid oul Iha Koii^ vi\ii and fnruished it nilh a 
Bonuui garHson, bia Buccessor Martins Ten» »ilenced the national 
movement .that had arisen there, and declared this cHj the first of 
Armenia. This was TalarshnpaC (OiaÄapaoMir or OtoAfpsirrlimi in 
Agathangelos) thenoeCorth the capital of Armenia. Kairii nlAii w»9, 
■s Kiepert informs me, alruady recognized by Stilting as tranalatloii 
of the Armenian Nör-Khalalih, which second name Valarahapat 
eonstantlj bears in Armenian anlhois of the fifth «entnrj alongsida 
of the uinal one. Uoses of Chorene, following Gardesanes, makes 
the town originate from a Jeniah coIoq; bronght thither nnderldng 
Tlgranei VI., who according to him reigned ISO-ISS: heTefentho 
cnnlMiog of it with walls and the naming of it to his son Valarrch 
II. 188-246. That the toon had a strong Boroao gartiaon in IB.) la 
Rhown by the iuscripUon G. I. L. iii. 0052. 

* Thai Sohaemas was Achaemenid and Araaoid (or protesaed to be) 
and king's son and king, as well as Itoman senator and consul, 
before he became king of Great Armenia, ie stated by his con- 
lemporary Jamblichtis (o. 10 of the entract in Photius). Probably 
hs bvtonged to the dynastic family of Hemesa (Joiwphus, Arrh. xi. 
6, 4( «( al.). If Jamblichus lbs Babylonian wrote "undur him," 
Vol. 1I.-Ü 
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in Armenin ; irct the bonds wliich joined it to Romo were 
driiwn tighter. 

The conflicts in Sjri« and Mesopotamia were more 
Bprious. The line of the Euphrates was ob- 
fifri« una Mas- sticately defeoded hy the PtirthiaDs ; after a 
DpoMDiin. j^^^^ combat on the right bank at Sura the 

fortress of Nicepliorium (EagpR) on the left wns etormeil 
bj the Boiuans. Still more vehemeatty Traa the passage 
at Zeugma contested ; but here too victory remainetl with 
the Itomans in tlie decisive battle at Eiiropus (Djerabis to 
the south of BireJjik). They now advanced ou theii- part 
into Mesopotamia. Bdessa was besieged, Dausara not far 
from it stormed ; the Romans appeared before Niaibis ; 
the Parthian general saved himself by swimming over the 
Tigiis. The Romans might from Mesopotamia undertake 
the march to Babylon. The satraps forsook in part the 
baunei3 of the defeated greaHdng; Seleucia, the great 
capital of the Hellenes ou the Euphrates, voluntarily 
opened its gates to the Romans, but was afterwards burnt 
down by them, because the burgesses were rightly or 
wrongly accused of an understanding with the enemy. 
The Fnrthiac capital, Ctesiphon, was also taken and de- 
stroyed ; with good reason at the beginning of the year 
165 the senate could salute the two rulers as the Parthian 
grand-victors. In the campaign of this year Gassius even 
penetrated into Media ; but the outbreak of a pestilence, 
more especially in these regions, decimated the troops 
and compelled them to return, accelerating perhaps even 

tliU can doiibUesaanljbe utidoratood to 111« eSect that lie composed 
his rom»nca 111 Artaxata. That Soliucnus ruled ovi^rArmenmhtifora 
PuorUB is Dowher« staled, and is cot probable, since ueitber Froula s 
words (p. I2T Nabsr), ([iiod Soliaemo poliiu jiuim Volifi/oeto r^/nmn 
ArmeniM daliaaet nut qiiod Fiieoru-m regno privamel, or those of Uie 
fragment from Dio < ?) bcxi. 1 : Mi^tiii OiJ^t lir egi"iii!19ii* hiiiimi 
Kurarja-ftu' liaiiioi' it 'kpiuvlw point to relustnteiaent, and the oolns 
wilh rex Armenii» Ailtit (Eckhel, tu, 91, comp, riCu Veri, 7, 8) in 
fact exclude it. We do not know the predeceBsor of Pncorus, and 
are not even awsie irhetlier the Ibrone which he li>ok possession o{ 
was vacant or oeoupied. 
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the coitclusioa of peace. The _rssult-o{ Uift-ic 
cession of the westeja dia fnnt of MfiB op otam ia ; the princ ea 
of Eilessa and of Oarboeue became vnagals of B ome. nitd 
t he towk of CjaiThae._wJiicli, hml for l""g G«e«i£ lean^ 
inga, became g free town uniler RomnD protection." Aa 
regards extent, especially in presence of the complete suc- 
cess o( the wiu". the increase of territory was moderate, but 
yet of importance, inasmuch oa thereby the Eomana 
gained a footing on the left bank of the Euphrates. Wo 
may add that the tenitories occupied were given back ia 
the Parthians and the status quo was restored. On tho 
whole therefore, tlie policy of reserve adopted by Hadrian 
was now abandoned once more, and there waa a return to 
the course of Trajan. This is the more remarkable, as the 
government of Marcus certainly cannot be reproached 
with ambition and longing after aggrandisement ; what it 
did it did under compulsion and in modest limits. 

The emjjeror Severua pursued the same course further 
and more decidedly. Tlie year of the three 
ouSUt'Scierä" emperors, 193, had led to the war between the 
legions of the West and those of the Enst, and 
with Pescennius Niger the latter bad succumbed. The 
Boman vassal -princes of the East, and as well tho ruler of 
the Parthians, Tologasus Y., son of Sauatrucius, bad, as 
was n atural, recognjg e^.^iga'h and even put their troops 
at bis disposal ; thelattür had at first gratefully declined, 
and then, when hia cauao took a turn to the worse, in- 
voked their aid. The other Roman vassals, above all the 
prince of Armenia, cautiously kept back ; only Abgarua^ I 
the prince of EdessM, sent the deaired contingcDt- The 
"^Piu thiuiis promised aid, and it came at least from tho 
nearest districts, from the prince B.ireemiaa of Hatra in 
tue Mesopotamian desert, and from tho satrap of tho_ 
JJirSTwrmieyond the Tigris. Eveu after Nigerls .death 
f!!i4) these strangers not inerely remained in the Iti^iflian 
Mesopotamia, but oveu ilcra.iiiJi;d tlio withdrawal of the 

' This it ahovn bjr tliu MusogKitamiHa rural and urban i 
Ther« ue do ■aoauuts in our trMUtion h to th« ooudiliona of peftce. 
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Boman gnrrisoBS stntioneil thero imd tha giiiiig_back of 
lllla^e^nforJ■.' 

Thereupon Sevevus advanced into Mesopotamia dud 

took poäsesaion of the whole extensive and 
Sm^'iwimiL. important region. JVom JÜSibis^an espe- 

dition vraB £Qaducted agaiDst the Arab gri^ce 
of Hatra, which, however, did not succeed in tatiiig the 
fortiß gjLto^tP > S^'' beyond the Tigris agnins t the satra p 
of Adiabeue tho generaTB oF i50vcru3 accompUshed notliiiig 
ofimportance.' "But Mesopotamia, i.e. the wholo regiou 
between the Euphrates mid Tigris as tarjjs thejCbaboras, 
became a Roman province, and was occupied with two 

' Tho bBsiiiQiQg of llie Ursiuinu axoarpt of Dio. lixv. 1, S, !s 
doufased. Ol 'Ofpa^rol, it ia said, ic^ ol 'Klta&ri»o\ iktaarirrfi «bI 
N(rTi£w xoAinfMiavprti no] j^TTig^fvrfi bull Inutipav irpnrB'ii<'rra nflit 
alnir mt* rii' tbb üi-f^ao Birtrnr. O»rhoono was than Baman, 

Adiabuiia Pnrthiui; from whom did the two dUtriaU rovuh 1 and 
wboBe uda did the Nisibcnes tuka ■ Tbnt thoir opponents yttra 
defeated by Bevorus before the sending of tha oiubasaj' is Incon- 
aUtent vrith the coime of lbs narrstiTe ; (or the latter makes vax 
npon them becalme their envoys make unsatisfactory offers to him. 
Probably tho supporting ofNigor by »ubjeota of the P»Hh inns and 
their couceit with Niger's Komau partlnan are now striolly nppre- 
hended as a revolt from Sevorns; the cirpnmstance that the peo- 
ple »ftarwards maintain that they had loteiided rather to support 
Sevarns, is clearly indicated aa a makeshirt. The Kisibeaes may 
have refused to co-operate, and therefore have been attacked by the 
adher(?nts of Niger. Thus is eiplained what iä clear from the ex- 
tract (^ren by Xiphitiniu from Dio, luxv, S, that the left bank at 
the EnphrBles iras for SaveruH an pnemy's laad, but not Nisibis; 
therefore tha town need uot Iinve been Rom.in at that time; on tha 
contrary, aeoordlng to all indications. It was only mode Roman by 

' As the vrara against the Arabians and the Adialieuians were In 
fact directed against the I'arthiaus, it was natural that the lilies 
Farlkieu», At^Akiu, and ParUiietu Adiahenkui, should on that oo- 
ooQnt be conferred on Ilia omperor ; they are also so found, but 
usually Parthicue is omilted, evidently because, as tho biographer 
of Sevoms says {ft. 9), Atf-iunmi I\trtiiieu-ai tuimen. ne Parthot laeet- 
leret. With this agrees the nollce cartaiuly Iwlonging to the year 
191) in Dio. Iixv. 0, S, as to the peaceful agreement with tha Par- 
thiana and the ceadon of a portion of Armenia to tbem. 
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legions newly created on account of this eitenaion of ter- 
lilorj'. The principal ity of Eilessa continued to silbsist 
T border territory, 
■peiiaL The con- 
mdemble and strong city of Nislhis, (henc eforth citllej 
after the name of the emjioroi' and organised as £_Rorjjaii 
colony, becftma the capilal of tho nun- province imd.aeat 
of the governor . After au imporlaut portion of territory 
liaj ihos ^en torn from the Parthian kingdom, and 
armed force hod been used against two satmpa dependent 
on it, the greats-king made ready with bis troopa to op- 
the Roiuana fieverua offered peace, and ceded tor 
lotami a a portion ^T Ann en in. But the decision of 
arms wasffiereby only poslponed. As soon as Severua 
bad started for the West, whither the complicalion with 
bis co-niler in Gaul recalled him, the Partbiaua brake the 
peace' and advanced into Mesopotamia ; the ^iMnce of 
Osrboene was driven oxit, the land was occupied, and tho 
governor, j jtctus. on e q£ the .igost .excel lent.wai-Hora^of 
~~ " . Ho ytas in great 
■ rrived in t¥e~En3tm 
ciiiiibod. Thereupon 
lliiaus retreated, and 
ad vanced into Bahy- 
aiid_ Cteaiphon ; tTTe'T^rtbian 



the time, _ 
danger, wüen S^jvems one 
ffie year" 19a; aft.-r AOiIuir 
tEe fortune of war Inninl 
now Severua took the 'jlHii 

Ionia, and won Seleucia 

king eavetniTmaelf with a few horsemen by flight, the 
cpown-treaaure became tho spoil of the victors, tboPufc 
tbion capital was abandoned_to the pjliafie, of Ibe Roman 
BoHiers. and more than 100,000 captives were brought to 
the Roman slave market. Tho Arabians indeed in Hatra 
d efended them selves better (Tian the^Parffijan state itaelf]" 
i n vain Seve rua endeavoured _in two severe sieges to reduce 
the deBert-i.troj t ghn)i1. But in the main the success of the 
Iwo campoigiia of 198 and 109 was complete. By Iba 
erection of the province of Mesopotamia and of the great 
command there, Armenia lost the intermedinfo position 

' TL>I Armenia alto Fall intn their power iRlodicaKd by Ueiwlluli 
V. 0, 2; no doubt Lis repreaeutUiou is warped and dcfaolive. 
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wliicli it hitherto liad ; it might remain in its previous re- 
lations and apart from formal incorporation. The land 
retained thus its onu troops, and the imperial government 
even paid for these subsequently a cootributiou from the 
imperial chests ' 

The further development of these relations as neighbours 

was essentiidly influenced by the chaugea 
gov'trnm^in vrbich intei-nid order underwent in the two 
[5[° 2^ •"'' *" empires. If imder the dynasty of Nerva, and 

not less under Severus, the Parthian state, 
often torn asunder by civil war find contention for the 
crown, had been coufi-outed by the relatively stable Ro- 
man monarchy as superior, tliis order of things bi-oke 
down after Sevenis'a death, und almost for a century there 
followed in the western empire mostly wretched and 
thoroughly ephemeral regents, who iu presence of other 
countries were constantly hesitating between an-ogance and 
weakness. While the scale of the West thus simk that of 
the East rose. A few years after the death of Severus (211) 
a revolution took place in Iron, which not merely, like so 
many earlier crises, overthrew the ruling regent, nor even 
merely called to the government another dynasty instead 
of the decayed Arsacids, but, uncliaining the national and 
religious elements for a mightier upward flight, substituted 
for the bastard civilisation — pervaded by Hellenism-— of 
the Parthian utat« the state-organisation, faith, manners. 



' When nt tlie poiioe in SJ 8 the old relation between Rome and Ar- 
metiia was reimiced, tlio king of Armenid gtkre liinis^lt tha pros- 
pect at a. reaewal of llie Roman aumial monej'B (Dio, IxxTÜi 27 : 
■rBiTifttirmiiifrfipuni itKi' trat rapi rig 'PwHalwr tipl^iim 4>i.tI- 
OBVTiit x^i^iireai). Payment of tribute proper by the RomaDa to tha 
ArmeniuiB ia excluded Cor tlie period of Sererus and the time be- 
fcwe Sevenia, nnd by no neana agrees nith the worda of Dio ; the 
oonnectiou muat be irhat na have indicated. In the fotirth and 
fiftli oentuiies the fortress of Biriparacb in tlie CaucoauB, which, 
barred the Dariel Viva, was mBintsined by tlie Peniaus, who 
played the part ot laMtorB here after the peace at 304, with a Bo- 
man contribution, and this was likewiae conceived as payment ot 
UlLute (I.ydu8, de Mag. iii. 62, 53 ; Priscua, fr. 31, Mi.U.). 
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anil princes of that province which had created the old I 
Persian empire, and, eiuce its transitiou to the Parthian m 
dj-Dasty, preserved within it aa well the tombs of Dariua I 
and Xerxes as the germs of the regeneration of the j^eo- I 
pie. The re- establishment of the great-kiugdoni of tho 
Persians overthrown by Alexander ensued through the 
emergence of the dynasty of tho Sassanids. Let ua cast a 
glance at this new shape of things before we pursue further 
the course of Romano- Parthian relations in the East. 

It has already been stated that the Parthian dynasty, I 
although it had wrested Iran from Hellenism, ' 
was yet regarded by the nation as, so to spoak, I 
illegitimate. Artahahatr, or in new Persian Ardaahir — so 
the official biography of the SossaniJa reports — came for- 
ward to revenge tho bood of D.ira murdered by Alexander, 
and to bring back the rule to the legitimato family and ] 
re-establish it, such ns it bad been at the time of his fore- * 
fathers before the divisional liingB, Under this legend lies 
K good deal of reality. The dynasty which bears the name 
of Sasau, the grandfather of Ardashir, was no other than 
tlie royal dynasty of the Persian province; Ardashir's father, 
Fapak or Pabek,' and a long list of his ancestors had) 1 
under the supremacy of the Arsaeids, swayed the sceptre j 
in this ancestral land of the Iranian nation,* had resided in 
Islaehr, not far from the old PersepoUs, and marked their 
coins with Iranian language and Iranian writing, and 
with the sacred emblems of the Persian national faith, 
while the great-kings had their abode in the half-Greek 
borderland, and had their coins stamped in the Greek Ian- | 

' Artnxitres names liia father Papuciis in the inscription, qnoteditt 
p. 80, note 2, king ; how it is tn be recoDciled with this, that not 
nerelj do«B the native legend (in Agathias ii. 27) make Pabek a 
Bboemakei, but also the contemporarj Dio ilt in reatit/ Zonaraa, xii. 
15. hu borrowed theM words trom him) names Artaxares '{ l«aniii 
■a] aUt»!', we do not know, Nalurully (Ito Roman aiitbom take tha J 
■ide of the weak legitimate Anacld against lli» dsngoroua uaurp«r. 

' SUabo [under Tilwrius] xv. 3, 2i : rir riitq i»«' o^roix trurimB' | 
Til »I nipiriu ßaai\iixi fxi""!' f'ri|K<iavi iripan ßiui\iiiti, v^ilrt^v fitii I 
MtMtUm, rill Bi rLi|i0uaJ">i. 
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guage und after the Greek st^le. The fundamental or- 
gan iaatioa of the Iraniaii Gtate-system — the great-kingtlom 
holding superiority over the diviaional kings— was under 
the two dynasties as little different as that of the empire 
of the Oei-mnn nation under the Saxon and the Suabian 
emperon). Only for this reason in that official version the 
time of the Arsocida is designatcdas that of the divisional- 
kings, find Ardaahir as the first common head of all Iran 
after the last Darius, because in the old Persian empire 
the Persian province stood I'elated alike to the other prov- 
inces and to the Parthiaus, as in the Bomnn elate Italy 
stood related to the provinces, and the Persian disputed 
with the Parthian the legitimate title to the gi'eat-kingdom 
connected de jure with hia province.' 

Whnt was the rehition of the Siasnnid kingdom to that 
of the Arsncids in point of extent, is a queatiou to which 
tradition gives no sufficient answer. The provinceaof tho 

' When NSldeko wijB (r.ifeiin'. p. 440), "The aabjeclion of the 
ohief lands ot the monarch/ directly to the crown formuil the chief 
diitiDctiaa of the Sassauid kingdom from tiie ArEKid, nliich had 
re«l kings in its various provinci-s, ' the power of the great kingdom 
be/oud doubt is thoroughly dependent on the persanalilj' of the pos- 
Beuor, and under the first Sasgiinids muat have been tnnch stronger 
than under the last decayed Arsacids. But a coutra^t in principle 
is not discoverable. From Mithradntex I., the proper founder of 
the dynasty, onward the Arsaaid ruler names himself " king of 
kings,'' just as did subsequently the Sassaaid, while Alexander the 
Great and the Seleucids never bore this title. Even under them in- 
dividoal vaasal-kiocs ruled, e.g. io Pereis (p- 87, note 3); but the 
vsBSiil kingdom was not then the regular form of imperial adminii- 
Iration, and the Greek rulers did not name themselves ncoordlng to 
il, nny more than the Caesars assumed the title of great-king ou ao- 
count of Cappadocia or Numidia, The satraps of the Arsacid state 
were essentially the Haribans of the Sassanids Periiapa rather the 
great imperial offices, which in the Uassanid polity correspond to the 
supreme administrative posUi of the Diocletiano Constantinian con- 
stilutiou, and probably were the model tor the latter, were wanting 
to the ArsBcid stale [ llien OBrtaiuly the two would bo related to ench 
other much as the imperini orgaulaaiton Of Anj^nsttis to that of Coa- 
Btantiau. But we know too little uf llie Arsacid organisation to 
affirm Ikij with certaiuty. 




I 
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«est collocÜTely remained subject to tbe new dynasty 
after it atit firm in the saddle, and the cloima 
rill iiTii hiiiit which it set up »gainst the Komans went, as 
we ehall see, far heyond the pretenaions o( tbe 
Araacida. But how fur the rule of tbe Sassanids reached 
towards the West, and when it advanced to the Oxus 
which woa subsequently regarded as the legitimate boun- 
fhiry between Iran and Turau, 01*6 matters withdrawn from 
our field of vision." 

The state-aystem of Iran did not undergo quite a fun- 
damental transformation in consequence of tho 
Tb^uie^of ths pQining ill of the new dynasty. The official 
title of the first Sassanid ruler, ns it is given 
onifbrmly in three languages under the rock-relief of Nak- 
ahi-Rufitum, " The Mizda-eervant Qod Artaxores, king of 
Knga of the Arians, of divine descent," ' is aubstantially 

I According ia the Persian records of ths Inst Sossanid periixl pre- 
MrvtHl ia the Arahio chronicle of Tabarl Ardashir, after lie has cut oft 
with hia own hand the head of Ardatran and haa assumed thetUIs 
Sbahtto-abah. king of kings, conquers llrst Hamodlian (Eubatana) in 
Oreal Media, then Aderbijan (Atropalene), Armeni», Mosnl (Adia- 
bene) ; and farther Hnristan or Sawad (Babjionia), Thence he ru- 
tnrtis to Istachr onto his Persian home, and then storting afresli 
conquer* SagisUn, Qargon (Hjrcania), Abroshohr (Nisapnr in tho 
Puthiui land). Merv (Hargiane), Batkh (Bsotra), and Chsrizm 
(Khiva) up to the extreme limits of CburaaajL "After he hod killed 
iDxaj |>eop1e and hod sent their heads lo the Are-temple of Anohedli 
(in I«tacbr\ he returned from Herr to Pars and settled iu Qnr " 
(Ferusabad). How much ef this ia legend, we do not know (comp. 
Nöldske, Tabaria, p. IT, 110). 

• The titia tuns in Greek (C. I. Or. 4075), HJurSamni (Haida-ser- 
vant. treated as a proper name) Btht 'Apra^a^i paaiXtbt ßairAitui 
'Apiarir /k yimiit ftir ; with which clusclj agrees the title of his anu 
Sapor I. (a. 4ÖTS) oulj that after 'ApMrvr there is inserted «al 'Am- 
fmrir. and so the extension of the rule to foreign lands is brought 
lato prominence. In the lille of the Arsacids, so tar as il is clear 
from tbe Greek and Persiui legends of coins, 9iij, Baai\fit0atAiatw, 
ttnirwp { — /k yimvt ifSr) tecnr, whereas there is no prominence 
given to the Arians and, significantly, to the " Holds aerrant " ; by 
their aide appear numerous other titles borrowed from the Syrian 
kings, mcl) a* ^ri^inji, Bfnuei, nxirap, tiao tbe Bomau mrttfiruf. 
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tliat of llie Arsacida, except that the Iranian nation, as al- 
rcndy in the olil nativn regal title, and the indigenous gotl 
are now cxpresaly named. That a dynasty having ita 
home in Persia camo in lieu of one originally alien in race 
and only nationalised, was a work and a victory of national 
reaction ; but the force of circumstances placed various 
insunuoun table barriers in the way of the consequences 
thence resulting. Persepolia, or, as it is now called, Ist- 
nchr, becomes again nominally the capital of the empire, 
and there on the same rock-woll, alongside of the similar 
monuments of Darius, the remarkable statues and still 
more remarkable inscriptions just mentioned proclaim the 
fame of Ardashir and Shapur; but the administration 
could not well be conducted h-om this remote locality, and 
Cteaiphou continued atill to be ita centre. The new Per- 
sian government did not resume the de jure prerogative 
of the Persians, as it had subsisted under the Achaem&- 
uids ; while Darius named himself "a Persian eon of a 
Persian, an Arian from Arian stock," Ardashir nameil him- 
self, as we saw, simply king of the Arians. 'We do not 
know whether Fei'sian elements vere introduced afresh 
into the great houses apart from the royal ; in any case 
several of them remained, like the Surcn and tbo Gorün ; 
only under the Achoemenids, not under the Sassanids these 
were exclusively Persian. 

Even in a religious point of view no change, strictly so 
called, set in ; but the faith and the priesta 
gained under the Persian great-kings on in- 
fluence and a power such as they had never 
possessed under the Parthian, It may well be 
that the twofold ditTnsion of foreign worships in the di- 
rection of Iran— of Buddhism from the East and of the 
Jewish-Christian faith from the West — brought by their 
very hostility a regeneration to the old religion of Mazda. 
Tbe founder of the new dynasty, Ardashir, was, oa ia cred- 
ibly reported, a zealous fire -worshipper, and himself took 
prieatly orders ; therefore, it is further said, from that 
time the order of the Magi became influential and orro- 
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gant^ while it had hitherto by no means liiul euch honniir 
wid Bach freedom, but od the conti-nry hnA not been held 
in inuclt account by the rulers. " Thenceforth all the 
PersiauB honour and revere the priests ; public affairs are 
arranged according to their counsels aud oracles ; each 
treaty and each law-dispute undergoes their inspection and 
their judgment, aud nothing appears to the Peraian right 
and legal which has not been con^med by a priest. " Ac- 
cordingly we encounter au arrangement of spiritual admin- 
istration which reminds us of the position of the Pope and 
the bishops alongside of the Euperor and tljo princes. 
Each circle is placed under a cbief-Magian (Miigupat, lord 
of Magions, iu oew Persian Mobcdh), and these all in turn 
under the chiefest of the chief Magians (Mobedhan-Mo- 
bedh), the counterpart of " the king of kings," and now it 
is he who crowns the king. The consequences of tbisprieat- 
ly dominion did not fail to appear : tiia rigid ritual, the re- 
strictive precepts as to guilt and expiation, science resolv- 
ing itself into a wild system of oracles and of magic, 
while belonging from the first to Farsism, in all probabil- 
ity only attained to theii* full development at this epoch. 
Traces of the national reaction appear also in Uie use 
of the native language and the native customs. 
tiMciMniiy iiQ The largest Greek city of the Parthian empire, 
" ' '" ' the ancient Seleucia, continued to subsist, but 
it wna thenceforth called not after the name of the Greek 
marshal, but after that of its new master Beh, or better, 
Ardoshir. The Greek language hitherto at any rate al- 
ways in use, although debased and no longer ruhng alone, 
disappears on the emergence of the new dynasty at once 
from the coins, and only on the inscriptions of the first 
Saseanida is it still to bo met with by the side of, and be- 
hind, the language projjer of the land. The " Parthian 
writing," the Pahlavi, maintains ila ground, but alongside 
of it comes a second little different and indeed, as the 
coins ehow, as properly official, probably that used hither- 
to in Üie Persian province, so that the oldest monuments 
of the Sassanids, like those of the Achaemenids, are tri- 
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lingurtl, Bomewliat as in the German middle ages Lntin, 
Saxon, and Franconian were emjiloyed side by side. After 
Idng Sapor L (f 272) the bilingual usage disappears, aud 
the Eiccond mode of writing alone retains its place, inher- 
iting the name Pahlavi. The year of the Seleudde, aud 
the immes of the montha belonging to it, dianppeor with 
the change of dynasty ; in their 8l«ad come, according to 
old Persian custom, the years of the rulers and the native 
Persian names of months.' Even tlie old Persino legend 
is trauafeiTed to the new Persia. The etill extant "histoiy 
of ArdaBhir, Bon of Papak," which makes this sou of a 
Persian shepherd arrive at the Median court, perfom» 
menial o£Bces there, ami then become the delivei-er of hia 
people, is nothing but the old tale of Cynia changed to 
the new names. Another fable-book of the Indian Par- 
sees is able to tell how king Iskander Rumi, t'.c. " Alex- 
ander the Itoman," had caused the holy books of Zara- 
thustra to be burnt, and how they wero then restored by 
the pious ArdaWraf when king Artlashir hail mounted the 
throne. Here the Romano-Hellene confronts the Persian ; 
the legend has, aa might be expected, forgotten the ille- 
gitimate Araacid. 
In other respects the state of things remained esaen- 

tiaJly the same. In a military point of view 
^|^2^{^ in particular, the armies of the Sassanids were 

certainly not regular and trained troops, but 
the levy of men capable of arms, into which with the 
national movement a new spirit may doubtless have passed, 
but which afterwards, as before, was based in the main 
on the cavalry -service of the uobUity. The administration, 
too remained aa it was ; the able ruler took steps with in- 
exorable sternness against the highway-robber as against 
the exacting ofläoial, aud, compared at least with the later 

' Frawardln, Ardhbeliaaht, etc. (Ideler, Chroiwlogi', ii. HIS). It 
ia remarkable Uiit ussentfall^ the Eame natneE of the moatba have 
inaiiitfiined Uieraselvc-a In Ih« provincial caleudar of tbe Boman 
)>roTiaoe CkppailoDik (liU-ler, i, 443) ; they luuat proceed from the 
tiine whou it was > Peruau aatriipy. 
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Arftbic and the Turkisli rule, the subjects of the Saasanid 
empire found themselves prosperous aud the state-chest full. 

But the alteration in the position of the new kingdom 

with reference to the Romun is siguificaut. 

^»•uduui The Arsocids never felt tiiemselves quite on 

™"* a level with the Caesars, Often as the two 

states encountered each other in war and peace as powers 
equal in weight, and decidedly as the view of two great- 
powera dominat«ii the Eonaan East (p. 1). there remained 
with the Roman power a precedence similar to that which 
the holj Bomaa empire of the German nation possessed ■ 
throughout centuries, Tery much to ita hurt. Acts oil 
subjection, Buch as the Fiirthian kings took upon tbem-f 
selves in presence of Tiberius (p. 47) and of Nero (E6), 
without being compelled to them by extreme neoeaaity, 
cannot be at all conceived of on the Koman side. It can- 
not be accident that a gold coin wob never struck under 
the government of the Arsacids, aud the very first Sassa- 
nid ruler pi-axitised coining in gold ; this is the most pal- 
pable sign of sovereignty unrestricted by any duties of a 
vassal. To the claim of tlie empire of the Caesars alone 
to the power of coining money for universal circulation 
the Aisacids without exception yielded, at least in so for 
thot they themselves refrained generally from coining, and J 
left coinage in silver and copper to tbo t^^wn or the satraps ;.: 
the Sassanids again struck gold pieces, as did king D^4 
riua. The great-kingdom of the East at length demandect^l 
its full right ; the world no longer belonged to the Bo- J 
mans alone. Tiio submiäsiveness of the Orientals nnd'l 
the supremacy of the Occidentals were of the past. Ao- I 
cordingly, in place of the relations between Romans and 
PartbiauB, as hitherto, alwajs reverting afresh to peace, 
there now came for generations embittered hostility. 

After having set forth the new state organization, with J 

which the sinking Rome was soon to contend,! 

uf B-Ksriw we resume the thread of our narrative. An-1 

toniuus, eon and successor of Sever us, not a 
warrior and statesman like bis father, but a dissolute 
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caricature of both, must bave had the design — so far as in 
the case of such pei-sonagea we can speak of design at all — 
to bring the Eaet entirely into the Eoman power. It.was. 
not difficult to place the princes of Osrhoene^Dd of Ai*- 
meuia, after thej had been summoned to the imperial 
court, under arrest, and to declai-e these lives forfeited. 
But on tlio arriv al of tbq_new8 n revolt broke out in \t- 
ineninü The ArsacJd pr iuce Tirid/itea was pro clain jed king, 
öuiTinVokedlhe protection of ilieTnrtTiiani Theronpou 
Antoninus put Tjimself at the liead of a large military force, 
nn31ippeared in tue East in the year 216, to put down the 
^Tjueaians. and in case of need also the I'artliiaus. Titi- 
datea himself at once gave up the cause as lost, although 
the division sent lo Armenia subsequenfly encountered 
yehemenl resislance there ; and he fled to the ParUiiaiis. 
The Romans demanded his eun-ender. The ParUiiaua 
were not inclined on Lin account to enter into a war, tha 
more especially as just then the two sons of king Volo- 
gasua v., Vologasns VL and Artnbanus, were in bitter feud 
over the succession to the throne. The former_j'ielded 
when theBoman demimd was imperiously repeated, Jiud 
delivered up^iri_da1«3. | Thereupon the emperor desired 
from Artabanua, who had meanwhile obtained recognition, 
the b aD<l of l iis daughter for the express object of thua 
obtaining the kmg3öiu~By marriage, and of bringing East 
and West under one rule. The rejection of tliia \vüd 
proposal ' waa the sigtud for war ; the Romans declared 
it, and crossed the Tigria^_ _Tlui_Bu:thiDLna were UUKCß:; 
pored ; withouTTon countering resistance the Romans burnt 
down the towns and villagoa in Adiiibeue» and mthleasly 
destroyed even the old royal tombs at Arbelo.' But Artu- 

' Sncli is tlie account of the tnistworthy Dio, Ixxviii. 1 ; tlie 
varsiQU of Herodiaii, iv. 11, that Artabuma promised liia daaglitur. 
and at Iha osluliratlon of Ilio betrotlials allowed Antooinus lo ont 
down the Parthiniia present, ia iiasullienticsti-d. 

' If Ihero ia any truth in tlio menlioa oF the CRdnBiana in tha 
biogrophj. o. C, the EomiinB induo«d lliig wfld tiSba, not subjeot to 
tlia f{orernmeiit iu the soiilh-HeaC of tha Caspian Sen, to full at the 
snmu liniti iipmi Ihn Parthiaiia. 
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hgioua made the utmost exerUona for the nest cnmpnign, 
and put into the field a jjowerful force iu the spring of 
217. A iit|>nmii^"w1i(> ^ latl qjjeiit the winter in EJe^j, ivaa 
asaasaiaated by his officers just as he ivas setting out for 
tbia second campaign. His succesaor M Tfrinmi, uncon- ( 
firmed in the governmcDt and held in little repute, at the I 
bead, moreover, of an army defective in discipline and I 
tone and Bhokeu by the murder of the oniperor, ^tPJI^jiL'l 
gladlT bttva rid himself of a war waptouly jnstigatod and 
nsBuming very Eerioua proporiiona. He sent the piiHonei-s 
^k to tbe_Pa rtlii!in kin- and tliraw the blame of thr 
ouS^csTcOfflSlEfid on ids pr(.ilnr<.s.si-j|-. But ArtahanuB j 
waa not content with tlji, ; )ii.- ilcnuui'li'l com^enaation for | 
»JJ ^tlie de vaatation oomniilUil, aiul Iho evacuation of 
Mesopotamia. Thus nvitturs came to a battle utHiaibis, 
iojvLioli the Eomaua had the worst Neverthelcae tiie 
Parthiana, partly becauso their levy seemed as though it 
ivould break up, perhaps filso under the influence of 
Boroaa money, gr anted peace <218) ou comparatively I 
favourable terms. Home paid a considerable war cora- 
pensfttion {00,000.000 denarii), ^^jetain ed Meaopo tamJEL 
Amienitt remained with Tiridatos , but the latter took it as 
in dependency on the Itomans. In Osrhoeae also the 0I1L.J 
princely hous e waa reinstated. 

l?E]a was the last treaty of peace which the Arsacid \ 
dynasty concluded with Home. Almost i 

"* '' mediately afterwards, and perhaps partly in ] 

consequence of tLia bargain, which certainly, as things 1 
stood, might be looked upon by the Orientals aa an aban- 
donment by their own government of the victories achieved, 
the insurrection began, which converted the state of the 
Pi ^hiana jritn a sijit^ o^ Ihq PerHiiinfl. Ita leader, Hng 
Araasiii r or jVrtasarea (a.o. 2ä4-241)9trove for several years 
wiü» the adherents of the old dynasty before he attained 
full success ;' after three great battles, in the last ofwhich 

' Tho subset) aentljr roveived ohrunology puts tbe iief^inning of Ilia 
SMMiüd dynnetj in tbu äaleucid yeu S38 = 1j| ^>(;t wji 1 ^i* 
ths tourtli tfiill) yeu at Severiu Alexander, roiguini; since ■prlng.fl 
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ki ng Arta banua feil, he was master jn the_Partliian empire 
proper, aniTeoulä marc]i"iatij_the_Mesopo tain iaii deaci't-to 
Bubdue the Arabs of Hatra and Iheuce to advaDce a^^ust 
the Bomau Mesopotamia. But^üo brave auil indeiiendent 
Arabs Jefended tliemselvcs now agaiust_tbe _^raian8 aa 
fUrmörty Ägamst^tTie" Roman iiivosiou, ia their huge walla 
with good success ; and Artaxares found himself led to 
operate in the first instance against MecHa i^jl^Argijeüia^ 
where the Areacids etill maintained themselves, and the 
sooa of Artabanna hail found a refuge. It was not till 
about the year 230 that ho turned ngainst the Bomaus, and 
not merely declared war gainst them, but demanded back 
all tlie provtncea which had formerly belonged to the king- 
dom of hia pvedecessors, Darius an d Xerxes — in other 
words, the cession of all Asia. To emphaBiBe bis threaten- 
ing words. Tie led a mighty army over the Euphrates ; 
Mesopotamia was occupied and Nisibia besieged ; the en- 

The Boman throne was then occupied by Soverua Alex- 
ander, a ruler in whom nothing was warlike 
8«™.Ai«- i,^t the name, and for whom iu reaUty hia 
mother Mamaea conducted the government. 
urgent, almost humble propoaols of peace ou the part of 
the Boman government remained without effect ; nothing 
was left but the employment of arms. The masses of tlio 
Boman army gathered together from all the empire wero 
divided ; th e left ying to ok tha direction of Anneaia,aud 

Media , the ri ght that of Moanrio n^j)|n inn.itli fif flia Pm. 

phrates andTigriaj perhaps in the calculation that they 
might In the former aa in the latter quarter have the sup- 
port of the adherents of the Araacida ; the main army went 
to Mesopotaimiu _^ The ti-oops were numerous enough, but 
233 (Agathiiw, iv. 24). According to oilier data king Ardushir nnm- 
burtd the year from tiiu autumu 223 4 A.D. aaliis Gist, uid »o doubt' 
less asBumed in this the titlu of great-king (Nöldeke, Taharia, p. 
410). The last dated coin agyel knon-u of Hie older Bestem isoftlis 
year 539. When Dio irrole betnepn SUA and 234. Artatianiu was 
dead and liia adliereiits werti itVHrpowerrd. and Ihu odvanoe ofArtax- 
nrcs Into Armenia and Mtrsopatamia was expected. 
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without discipline nnd tone ; a Romiui officer of bigli posi- 
tion at tLia time Uimself testifies tbat they were pampei-ed 
imd insubordinate, refused to fight, killed tbeii- officers. 
And deserted in crowda Tbe main force did not get be- 
yond the Euphrates,' for hia motlier represented to the 
emperor that it wna not his business to fight for his sub- 
jects, Init theirs to fi.ght for him. The right wing, assailed 
" 1 tbe level couptry b^ the Persian mniTi force ^ml ab np- 
doned by the emperor, was cut up . Tlicrcupon, when the 
emperor issued orders to the wing which hin] j)ijalj£iLlQ;t- 
ward towards Mejlia to draw hacli, tUs hitter olso^uS'c^-fid 
Bcverelj in the wiptcr i-etren t through Armenta. If the 
matter went no further than this sorry return of the great 
Oriental army to Antioch, if no complete disaster occurred, 
and even Mesopotamia remained in Roman power, this ap- 
pears due, not to the merit of the Roman troops or their 
leaders but to the fact tbat tbe Persian levj was _vceaQr of 
the conflict and went homo." But they went not (or long, 
tKifl more especially as sooii after, upon the murder of the 
last offshoot of the dynasty of SeveruH, the several ai-my- 
commanders and the government in Rome began to fight 
about the occupation of the Roman throne, and consequent- 
ly were at one in their coücem for the nfiairs of external 

' Tlitt smperor renuined pruliabl/ in Palmyra; at laut a Palmy- 
~ Kve iuMirtptioa, 0. I. Or. 4483, menlloua the iiitiiiäa inS 'AXtlit- 

* TTio iftoomparably wretolied nccounti of this wfir (rektively the 
best i> thatdrawu from aDomiiioii source in Herodian, Zunnru. and 
BtuwIIob, p 074) do not even decide ILe qiiestiuii wlio ruaiuiiird 
virtof io Ihesa conflict». While Herodian Bpoaks uf aii iineinmplc d 
defeat of thu Bomana, the Latin autliorities, tlie Bl<^rapb; as well 
»aVicUa, Bntropius, and Itnflua Feslus, OHlubrate Alexander as tba 
oonqneror of ArUxerxea or Xerxea, and according to Ibeaa latter Ihu 
Inrthar oourse of tilings wta favourable. Uerodian vi G, 6, offeri 
til» means of ndjiiEtment. According to tbe Armenian Bcconnts 
(Guttctiinid, Ztitie/ir. der deiiUclien inorgcnidnd. Octelltchuft, xxxi. 
<7) the Attaclds with the support of the tribes of the Cancnsiis held 
Ihair ground in Armenia donu to the year 337 againat Anla^liir: thii 
dlvanion may be oorrvot aud may have tended to the advuilagv of 

Vol.. n.-T 
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foes. üad fliL MaximJDUs (235-238) tl ip p»""- Af°°»p^ 

lamia lf \\ '""'" *'"■ p^^ar »f Anjn.^liir,^ftjij_thp_^Priraintia 

oune more prepared to cross tlni y,iir)irii(j-H ' 

After the internal troubles were in Bome measure paci- 
fied, and Gonliftn HL, almost still & boy, 
wS^alSi«! iioder the protection of the eommandftnt of 
Bomo and soon of Iiia fattier-in-Iaw Furiua 
Timesitheus, Iwie undisputed sway in the whole empii'e, 
war was solemnly declared against the Perainns, and in 
the year 2i2 a gix-a t Boman army adsanced under the 
peraonalcomluct of the emperor, or rather of his fatiicr- 
m^w, "Into MEBopotam io. It bad complete buccbbs ; 
Carrhoejvas. .tcuoiered, at Reaaina betiießa- Cautiae^pd 
i^iaibis tbeju-my of the Pei-sion king j^lrfil.pnlii- .ol' Si^ior 
(reigning 241 - 272)7^11 o aliortly l.efore had followed his 
father Ardaebir, was i-outed . and in eonsequeuco of this 
victory Nisibis was occiyi^ied. All Mesopotamia was re- 
conquered ; it was resolved to m,-n-( ;Ji liac k^to tha 
Euphrates, and thence dowu the stream against the eu- 
emy'B capllsl "CTeStptKU Q." ■unhappily Tlraeaitbeiia died, 
and Ilia successor, Marcus Julius Philippus, a native of 
Arabia from the Trachonitis, used the opportunity to set 
aside the young ruler. When the army bad accomplished 
tho difficult march througn Ihe valley cTtha duibaraa 
towari^^_tlie. Biipbrates, the soldiers in CiicCBiaia, at the 
conäuenoe of the Cliaboras with the Euplirates, did not 
find — in consequence, it is alleged, of arraugementa made 
by Philippus — the provisions and stores which they Iiad 
expected, and laid the blame of this on tbe emperor. 
Nevertheleaa tho march in the direction of Cteaiphon was 
begun, but at the very fii-st station, neai- Zaitha (somewhat 
below Mejadin), a number of insurgent guards killed the 

' The boat ueooant U famislied ty S^rncelluB, p. 663 and Zanaran, 
xii. 18, drairing from llie saraa Bonroe, With this accord tlit jndi- 
vidaal Elutem^nts of Ammianug. zxlll. G, 7, 17, aud netrlj so thu 
forged letter ot Gordlaa to Ibe Benale in the Biography, c. 27, from 
which the Buratire, o. 2fl, Is ignorantlj prepared ; Anlioch wns iu 
dauger, but not in tUu liWdi of tbs Peralaua. 
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emperor (in ihe spring or giimm(!r of 2M), and proclaimed! 
their commandont, Philippus, na Augustus in his stent}. .1 
The new ruler did what the soldiers or at least the I 
guardsmen desired, and not merely gave up the intended ' 
expedition against Ctesiphon, but led the troops at once ' 
back to Italy. Ho piu-oliased tlie permiaaion to do eo from ( 
the conquered enemy by the cession of MeB0PQ *j""iii t 
ArmcHM, and so of the Eupl^mt^a fi-ont.ipr. But this eon- 
clüsion of peace excited such indignaiion that the emperor 
did not Tenlure to put it in execution, and allowed the 
garrisons to remain iu the ceded provinces.' The fact that 
the Pei-aians, at least pro ?isiun ally, acquiesced in this, 
gives the measure of what they were then able to do. It 
was not the Uriontals, but the Goths, the pestilence that 
raged for fifteen years, and the dissensions of the corp»- , 
leaders quarrelling with one another for the crown, th&t 1 
broke the last strength of the empire. 
At this point, when the Boman East in its struggle witb 
the Persian is left to its own i-esourees, it mil 
be appropriate to make mention of a remark- 
able state, which, created by and for the deeert^tröffic, 
now for a short time takes up a leading part in political 
history. The oasis of Palmyra, in the native language 
Tadmor, lies half-way between Damascus and the Euphra- 
tes, It is of importance solely as intermediate station 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean ; this sig- 
nificance it was late in acquiiing, Eind early lost again, so 
that the flourishing time of Palmyra coincides nearly with 
the perioil which we are here describing. As to the rise 
of the town there is an utter absence of tradition.' It is 

' So Zoniu-ne, ili. 19, represent» (he course of nfliirs ; witti lliis 
Zosimas. iu. 33, ngrecs, and tliu Inter course o( things Bhowa tliat 
Armrliift was not ijuile in Persian posseasion. If, nccordilig to 
Bn^griu», v. 7, at tlml time mertl; Lussur Armenia reraiiined Ro- I 
mui, this ma/ not be incurred, in «o far n9 lli« dt-peudence of ths J 
vural-king o( Great ArmenlK after the peace was doubtleai a 



nofnlnaL, 
* The Biblioal occonut (1 Kings ii 
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uientiotieil firet on occusion of the nhcxle of Antonius in 
Syria in the year 713, when he made a vain 
attempt to poseesa himseli of its ricbes ; tlio 
documentiS found there—the oldeet dated Palmyrene in- 
J Bcriptioii is of the year 745 — hanlly reach 

much fui'tber back. It is nut improbable that 
its flourishing waa connected with the establishment of 
tlie Romans in Uio Syrian coast-region. So long ns the 
NabataeanB and the towns of Osrhoene were not directly 
Roman, the Romane had an interest in providing another 
direct communication with the Euphrates, and this there- 
upon led necessarily by way of PalmjTa. Palmyra was 
not a Roman foundation ; Antonius took as the occasion 
for that predatory expedition the neutrality o/ the mer- 
chants who were the medium of traffic between the two 
great states, and the Roman horsemen turned back, with- 
out haying performed their work, before the chain of 
orobers which the Palmyreuea opposed to the attack. But 
already in the flrat imperial peiiod the city must have 
been reckoned as belonging to the empire, because the 
tax-ordinances of Germanicus and of Corbulo issued for 
Syria applied also for Palmyra ; in an inaciiption of the 
year 80 we meet with a Glaudian phi/le there ; from Ha- 
drian's time the city calls itself Hadriana Palmyra, and in 
the third centuiy it even designates itself a colony. 

The subjection of the Palmyrenes to the empire was, 
however, of a different nature to the ordinary 

Mllilnry Inde- , , ., . . ji ,- . 

pcndiMicDot one, and similar m some measure to the chent- 
■ "y™- relation of the dependent kingdoms. Even in 

Vespasiau's time Palmyra is called an intermediate re- 
gion between the two great powers, and in every collision 
between the Romans and Parthians the question was 
asked, what policy the Palmyrenes would pureue. We 

ferrcd to Tadmor by a mifiundürstandlDg doubtless old ; U kII 
ereulB the erroneous refeienca of It to llila totrn among the later 
JeiTB (2 Chron. riii. 4. and tlie Greek transUtioD of 1 Kings, iz. 18) 
form the oldest teslimouy for its existeaoci (Hiliig, Zeilnchr. der 
üeulte/ini monjtid. OatlUclufft, viii. 332). 
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roost seek the key to its distinctive position in the relation a 
of the frontier and the arrangeueDts made for frontier-pro- 
tection. The Syrian troops, so far jib they were stationed 
on theEnphrates itself, hod their chief position at Zeugma, 
opposite toBiredjik, at the great passage of the Euphrates. 
Further down the stream, between the immediately Eoman 
and tbo Parthian territory was inteqjosed that of Palmyra, 
which reached to the Euphrates and included the nest im- 
portant place of crossing at Sura opposite to the Mesopo- 
tAmiaa town Nicephorium (later Collinicon, now er-Hagga). 
It is more than probable that the guarding of this impor- 
tant border-fortress na well as the securing of the desert- 
road between the Euphrates and Palmyra, and also per- 
haps of a portion of the road from Palmyra to Damascus, 
was committed to the commanity of Pidmyra, and that it 
yiaa thus entitled and hound to make the military orrange- 
nents necessary for this far from slight task.' Subse- 

' Tliia is nowliere esprpsaly Btated ; but nil the cironmaUnce» loll 
in faTOUT of It. That tlii) Itomauo- Parthian frnntiHr, liKforo lite Bo- 
tnBns esUblisbed ihemeelves ou tbe left bank ot tbe Guphrnteg, was 
on Ibe right a little below Sura, is most dlutiuctly said by Ptlny 
IB. N. T. 26, 80: a Sura proxime etC Pliiiüeam^eotap.jy. 102, note 
1 — eppidum Fiirt/iorumad EuphraUm ; ab eoSdtuciamdierain decern 
nofigatiit). waA there It remaintid till Uie erection of the profince of 
Keaopotamia ondi^rBeveras. The Palmjreueof Ptolemy (t. Ill, 2i, 
25} la a dinlrict of Coele-Syria, which seema to embrace s good part 
of tho Unitatj to the south of Palmyra, but cifriiiiuly rvaahes as far 
M the Euphrales and iucludes Sura; other nrban centres beside» 
Patmyn accm not to bs meultoced, mid there U nothing to etand ia 
the «ay of our taking this iargu diEtHcl aa civic territory. So long 
ia pwtlcal&r as Meaopalnmia was Parlliian, but Bubsequiintl/ also 
witb reference to the adjoining desert, a permanent prolecliou of the 
frostier oould not here be dispensed with ; as indeed ia the foartb 
ecnturj, according to the tenor of the Notitia, Palmyrene was slroug- 
ly ooonpjed, the nortbem portion by the troops of the Dm of Syria, 
Patmjra itself and the soiitliorn half by tliose of the Dux of Phoe- 
nlce. Tliat in the earlier inijierial period no Bomnn troops were 
■tatlooed here, is voncbed for by the silence of authors and tlie nli- 
seaee of iuacriiitious, which in Palmyra lUuilf are numerona If ia 
Ibe Tabnta PeiitiagerioDa it ia remarked under Sura : ßna fittTfUvt 
BfTiaHei etcommcrtmm baHnironun, that is, "beta end the Bo- 
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quently doubtless the imperiiil troops were brought up 
cloBcr to Palmyra, aud oue of the Syrian legions was 
moved to Danavft between Palmyra tmd Damascus, and 
the Arabian legion to Bosfra ; after Severus united Meso- 
potamia with the ompirc, eren here both banks of the 
Euphmtes were in the Roman power, and the Boman ter- 
ritory on the Euphrates ended no longer at Sura but at 
Circesium, at the confluence of the Chaboi-as with the Eu- 
phrates above Mejadin. Then Mesopotamia also was 
strongly occupied with imperial troops. But the Meso> 
potamian legions lay on the great road in the north near 
Ecsaiua and Nisibis, and even the Syrian and Arabian 
troops did not supersede the need for the co-operation of 
the Palmyrenes, Even the protection of Circesium and 
of this part of the bank of the Euphrates may have been 
entrusted to the Palmyrenes. It was not till after the de- 
cline of Palmyra, and perhaps in compensation for it, 
that Circesium ' was made by Diocletian a strong for- 

inan garrlaans und linre la Ihe place of excLangH for Iho traffia of llio 
bnrbarmcs," this is only Easing, what at a later time is repeated l>; 
Ammiauits (zxlii. )t, 7 : Calliniaum titvniiiKinlam rolmttum et coin- 
mmvindl optmitatt graUtdmnm) and rarthor hj the emperor Eono- 
r\u» {Cod. Just. W. Q3. 4l, ILat ColliuicDU iras ono oF iLe taw eiilru- 
pulg devoted to the Ramiuio-liBrbarliui frontier- tnifllc ; butit does not 
at all follow from this as regards Ihe time when tlie Tabula origfnati'd, 
tliat these imperial troops were atatloned there. gIdcv in fact the Pnl- 
tnyrenes !□' general belonged to the Syrian army and might be 
thought of in usin^ the «Kpreesion exm-Jtvi Sgrialictu. The city 
tnuEt liave famished a force of its own in a way similar to that uf 
the princes of I7umidiaand of Panticapoeum. By this means alona 
wo come to nndersland as well the rejection of the troops of Anto- 
nius OS the attitude of the Palmyrenes in the troubles of the third 
oentnrj, and not less the emergence of the nuinfri Pulmyrtnorutn 
among the military novelties of this epoch. 

' AmmiBQua, ziili. G, S: Ccreutium , . . Diai/rttanv» exigttVM 
ante hoe et tiapeetum murü tvrrilnuqut eirtumtttdit ctldt, . . . n« 
ragareiUvT per Sgriam ftraa« ita ut pavci* antt annt* mm magni* 
pTminetarum etintigmit ttiimnit. Camp, Proqoplus dt atd. IL 6. 
Perhaps this plaoe is not different from Ihe tixya or ^iXr/n of lal- 
doruB of Charux {man». Purth. I; Stephunus Byi. i.v.) and llie 
PhiÜKUin at I'liny (p. IUI, nolo). 
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Ireea, wliich tbenceforth was here the basis of frontior- ' 
dfifence. 

The traces of this distinctivo position of Pjilraj-m ara 
il em on strahle also in its institutions. Thenh- 
sence of the emperor's name on the Palmy- 
rcno coins is probably to be exp!;iii)eil not 
from it, but from the fact that tlie community issued nl- 
EQOBt nothing but Email money. Eut the treatment of the 
langnoge 8]>eali8 deaily. From tlio rule elsewhere fol- . 
lowed almost 'trithout exception by the Itomaus — of allow- 1 
log in their immediate territoiy only t!ie use of the two ' 
imperial languaj^es — Palmyra waa excepted. Hero that 
lADguage, which in the rest of Syria and not less after the 
exile in Judaea was the usunl medium of private inter- 
course, but wits restricted to the latter, maintaiued its 
ground in puhhc use, so long its the city existed at all. 
Eaaential differeiicea cannot be shown between the Paliay- 
reae Syriao and that of the otber regions just named : the 
proper noinea, baring not seldom an Arabic or Jewish, or 
even Persian form, show the striking mixture of peoples 
iind numerous words borrowed from Greek or Latia 
show the influence of the Occiilentala. It becomes siibse- i 
qaently a rule to append to the Sjiian text a Greek on«^ [ 
which in a decree of the Pnlmyreno common-council of i 
the year 137 is placed after the Pahiiyrene, but afterwarda 
tiBually precedes it ; but mere Greek iuscripttons of native 
Falmyrenes are rare exceptions. Even in votive inscrip- 
tions which Palmyrenea set up to their native goda in Rome, ' 
and in tomhs of Pahiiyrene soldiera that died in Africa or j 
Britain, the Pulmyreno rendering is added. So too in I 



' of the «even dpdicatlonfl, hitherto foand nntsiile oF Palrajrit 
the PAltnyrene Haluh Beloe tlio tbrea brought t» light in Honi« I 
(CLL. vi. Gl, 710; C, I. Or. ßOlÖl hflvo alung with a Greak wf>l 
Latin also a PalmyrenelHit, two ACriciui [C. /, /,. viii. 24S;, 6708 ¥ 
(uI<L) tud tvo DacWa (Arfh. fing. MiUh. tt\t» OttUrrtikh, vi. 109,f 
III) merely Latin. One of llie Utter was set up hj P. Aelitial 
Theitnes a ditorirali» at SanniiegetiiM, >(>Tideiitly a native o( Pol- 1 
atyra dut patriii Malaifid el BelieUitfiamoa el Benefai ct Manaml. 
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PiiLnj-m^wliile the Eomnn vear was made the basis of 
dating as in the rest of tbe empiie — the names of Ihe 
months were not the Maccdoninn officially received in 
Itoinan Svria, but those which were current in it in com- 
mon iutercourse at least among the Jews, and were in use, 
nidi-eover, among the Aramaean tribes living under Abbjt- 
inn and subsequently Pei-aian rule.' 

The municipal organisation was moulded in tbe main 
after the pattern of tbo Greek municipality of 
nütKi.^^«. tljß Eoman empife ; tbe designations for mag- 
istrates and council' and even those of the 
colony are in the Palmyrene tests retained for the most 
part from tbe imperial languages. But in administration 
the district retained a greater independence than is else- 
where assigneiT to urban communitiea Alongside of tbe 
civic officifda we find, at least in tbe third century, tlie 
city of Palmyra with its territoiy under a separate " head- 
man " of senatorial rank and Roman appointment, but 
chosen from the family of most reput« in the place ; 
Septimius Hairaues, son of Odaenathus, is substantially a 
prince of tbe Palmyrenes,' wbo was doubtless not otber- 

' nlieuce thfse iiniDPS of tbo mouths come, is not clenr ; tliej ßret 
Kppear in tbe Aasjrinn cuneiform irriling, but Bra not of Astfriui 
origin. lu conseqiienoH of tiie Assyrian rale tbe; thea remained in 
use nitbia the sphere of llie Syrian liingnoge. VoriatioDB are found; 
tliG gernnd monlli, Iba Dios of tlie Qreek-spfloking Sjrinns, our 
Kovember, Ja called among the Jews Harkpahvan, among tbe Pal- 
rojrcnoa Kstiun {Waddiugton, n. 2574b]. Wo may odd that theaa 
nunCB of the months, sr> far as they came to be applied nitlilu the 
Roman empire, ore adapted, like tbe Haccdoninn, tu Ihe Jnlian 
cnlcndar, ko tbait only the ilealgnation of tbe montli differs, the 
year. beginning (1 Oct) of the Syro Roman year finds uniformly 
application to the Greek ns to the Aramaen appellations. 

' £!.g. Arohon, GrBniniateiis, Ptoedros. Syndlkos, Dekaprolni. 

'This is shown by the tnBOiiption of Palmyra C. J. Or. 4491. 
44B3 = Waddingtou 2000 -= Vogut. line. thn. Fiitm. 22) set up to 
this Hairaues in the year 251 by a soldier of the legion etntinned in 
Arabia. His title is in Greek i »^u'p'ita.Tui atinKirriKit tia{ex' t 
{ = prin(tp») naA/ii.]fnii™r. in Palmyrens " illnslriouB senntor. head 
of Tadmor." The epiUph (0. /. Or. 4507 = W add ington 2631 = 
Vogu^ 21j of the father of UidnueB, Septitoios Qdaenalhos, sod of 
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dependent on the legate of Syria tbnn were the 
client-princea on the neii^libouriDg imperial govemora 
genemlly. A few jeara later we meet with his son,' Sep- 
trniios Odaeoatbus, in the like position — indeed even 
nified in rank — of hereilitary prince.' Nevertheless Pal- 
mirra formed & cuBtoms-district apart, in which the cub- 
toma were leased on account, not of the state, but of the 
conunnnity.* 

Hairanes, graDdsoii of VBliallathos, grent-grnndson ot Nassoros, 
giTe« to him nieo B^DSlorial rank. 

■ CerUinlir the father of this OdoenathtiB is noiThere named ; but 
tl U ta good aa certain that he iras the bdq of tlie Hairaiies jort 
niuned. «nd bora the name of hU grandfather. Zoaimua. too, i. 30, 
trrnu him a Palmyrene dintiDgiiisbed from the dsya of hia fore- 
fatben by tha gorenimont (Sjipa na*^iipii»i>' nol ix rpayirur rfl» 
trapi rmr ßoriKiur AfrwSo^a tIuOi)- 

•In the inscription Waddinglon 2003 = Vogne 23, which the 
Kttild of gold and silcer norkers of Palmyra net up in the year 257 
la UilaenathiiB lie is called 6 ^^intpiratas iwarmh, and eo n'r fon- 
»ularit, and in Greelc jinrorq*, in Syriaa märan. The former 
designation ia not a title of office, bnt a statement of the class in 
which be ranked; ao vir fonguUrü atands not untrequentlj after 
4be name quite like nV eUariatimyu iC. I. L. x. p, HIT and elae- 
wbere), and i Aamrp^argt iwariiiSt is foand alongside of and befora 
oOlcial titles of varJoua kinds, e.g. that of the proconaal of Africa 
iC L Gt, 2ST0, where tjinrpira-rat is absent), of the imperial 
legale of Pontaa and Blthynia (C. L Gt- 3747, 3748, 3771) and ot 
Palestine (C. /. Or. 4151), of the goTemor of Lycia and Pampliylia 
((7. /. Gt. 4273); it ia only In the age after ConeUntine that it is 
In combinallDO with the name ot the province employed as an 
official title {t.g. C. 1. Gr. 2506. 42GBir). From this, therefore, no 
inferelice ia to be drawn as to the legal position of Odaenalhus. 
Likewise, in the Syriao designation of " lord," we may not find 
«saelly the ruler : it is also giren to n procurator (Waddlngton 2t;00 
= VoguB 25). 

• Syria In the fraperial period formed an imperial oustomB-dls- 
trict ot its own, and the imperial dues were levied not merel/ on 
the ooast but also at the EuphratcB-fronller, iu particular at 
Ztiugma. llenoe it nt-ocssarily follows that farther to the south. 
«hero the Euphrates was no longer in the Boman power, similar 
duM were established on the Roman eastern frontier. Sow a du- 
Msa ot the conncil of Palmyra of the year 137 informs ns that Ibe 
cltf and Its territory formed a (peotal oustoms-djstrict, and the dues 
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The importance of Palmyra depended on the caravan- 
traffic. The bends of the caniTans (irwofitop- 
Mul^n'afi«'" )fli). which went from Pnlmyrn to tlie great 
'"*'*■ entrepots on the Euphmtea to Vologaeiaa, the 

already mentioneil Farthiaa fouuilation not far from tho 
eite of the ancient Babylon, and to Fornth or Charax 
SpaBino, twin towns at its raouth, close on the Persian 
Gult appear lu the inscriptions aa the most respected city- 
burgcBScs,' and fill not merely the magistracies of their 
were leHed for the beneflt of the town upon all goods itnpnrloil or 
exported. Tlmt tliia territorj l«j beyond the irapcri»! dues is prob- 
able— first, bocaua?, IE there had exiated ta linppriii! ouBtoms-line 
eooloaiug llie PslmjreDO territorj, the mention of it cuald uot weW 
be omitted in that detailed enactment : Becondtj, beeauae a com- 
nDnltj of the empire eiietoaed by the imp«rial onstoms-Uni« would 
hard); have had the riglit of levying dues at the bonndAr; of ttg 
territory to this extent. We ihall thas have to diäoem iu the levy- 
ing of dn«« by the commnnity of Pnlmyra the same distinctive 
position which must be nttribnted to it in a military point of view. 
Perhaps, on the other band, thero iriu au impost luid on it for the 
benefit oF the imperial cicbeqacr, possibly the delirering np of 
a quotA of the produce of the duea or a heightened tribute. Ar- 
rangemenlfl similar to those for Palmyra may have existed also for 
Petra and Bostra ; for goods were certainly not admitted here free 
of duos, and oecording to Pliny, H. 2f. xii. 14, OS, Imperial daes 
from the Arabic frankincense osported by way of Gau wem oulj 
lo have been levied at Oaxa on the coast. Tho indolence of Homati 
wtminlstrntiun was stronger than ita fiscal leal ; it may freqaentl/ 
have devolved llie inconvenient tolls of the laud.frontier awKj 
from itself on the communities, 

'Theie caravans {m-ailoi) appuw on tho Palmyrene inscription» 
as fixed companies, which undertake the same journeys beyond 
doubt at deflnil« intervals under their foreman (ovioSulpxi'. Wad- 
dinglon, 3589, 3500 S5S6) ; thus a slatne is erected to snob a one by 
"the merchants who went dowu with him to Vologasiaa " (ol air 
utrf Kimkeitrn ill ^OkaytffUSa t/iripM, Waddington, SSH) of the 
year 247), or "up from Forath (comp. Vtlaj.H. N. vi. 28, 145] and 
Votogasios " (of evrartiBi'm /icr' avrni fuiriifiai ä*i *apiäm k1 'OAsys- 
mdioi, Waddington, 25b6 of the year 143}, or " up from Spoirinu 
Charax''(al air a'T^ itaßims iwl Znaaivau XA,iaKOr, Waddington, 
21)90 of Uieyear 103^ similarly 2590 of (be year 155). All theu 
conductors are men of standing funiiBhed with lists of aooeslora \ 
their honorary monuments stand In the great colonnade buude thoM 
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bomi*, but in pnrt also imperial offices ; ilio ^eat tradera 
(ö^j^ipirapoi) aocl the guild of workers in gold ami alver 
testify to the importance of the city for trmlo find mauu- 
factorea, and not less is its prosperity attested by the 
etm standing temples of the city nnd the Jong colonnndea 
of the city halla, as well as the massy and richly decorated 
tombs, Tiie climate is little favourable to agriculture — 
the place lies near to the northern limit of tbe date palm, 
and does not derive its Greek name from it — but there 
are found in the environs the remains of great subterra- 
nean aqueducts and huge water-reservoira artificially con- 
etmcted of square blocks, with the help of which the 
ground, now destitute of all vegetation, must once upon 
a time have artificially developed a ricli culture. TUia 
riches, this national idiosyncrasy not quite set aside even 
under Boman rule, nnd this administrative indepeudei 
explain in some meaauro the part of PalnijTa about the I 
middle of the third century in the great crisis, to the I 
presentation of which we now return. 

Aft£r the emperor Decius bad fallen in tJie year 251 ' 
^^ when fighting against the Gotha in Europe, 

«iii»rgr v»in- the goverumeot of the empire, if at that time 
' there was still an empire and a government at 
all, left the East entirely to its fate. While the pirates 
from the Black Sea ravaged the coasts far and mde and 
even the interior, the Penjian king Sajwr again nssumed 
the aggresive. While bis father hail been content with 
culling himself lord of Iran, be first designated himself— 
as did the succeeding rulers after his example — the great- 

ot qa«fiii Zeoobi» and her family. Speai«1lj remarkable \t ana at 
Uiem, SeplinlUB Verodcs, oF whom llieru exists a scrias of hounrarjr 
pediments of Die yeus 203-207 (Wtddiogloii, 240(1-2010) ; he too, 
WBE a caruvkn-head [araKatdaamTi-t <Ti»oJloi tx rüv lilamtl iiafnipti- 
e4rra M Tvr &px"'*''P<^< WaddinsstaD. n. 2006 a ; conseqaeutly he 
defrayed the coaU ot the journpy buck tor the irhole ooinpany, and 
wu □□ Bcooiint of this libemlitr publicly praiaud by the wholesale 
Iradenl. Bot hu fillud not moroly the civic ofHues of ttraUgo» and 
anoraiuxao», he waa evca imperial proouraloc of Uie second class 
(ßueetutria») and Mgapetes (p. 1 13, note). 
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ting of Iran and non-Iran (p. 89, note), and Uiei-eby laid 
dovTn, aa it ivere, tbe programmo of his policy of con- 
quest In the Tear 252 or 2ü3 hs npr-npipil ^i-munlnj or it 
submitted to hitn \oIuntariIy, beyond doubt earned like- 
Tsise tmny by that resuiicitation of tbe old Persian faith 
nnd PorsLin habits ; tb e legitimate k ing Ti ridatea so ught 
shelter ^it h tbe Ro m aua, the other l uemboig of tboroyal 
house pliiced theraBGlves under the banners of the Per- 
sian,' After Anuenia thus bad become Persian, the hosts 
of tbe Orientals overran Meso pota mia, SjT Ja, and Cagpa- 
doeia : thev laid waste the leveTcountry far imd'wicle, but 
the inbabitaufa of the larger ton'ns, first of all tbe brave 
Edessenes, repelled tbe attack of enemies htt.lo equipped 
for besieging. In tbe West, meanwhile at least, a recog- 
nised government bud been set up. The emperor Pub- 
liuB Licinius Valerianun, an boncst and well -dieposed 
ruler, but not resolute in character or equal to dealing with 
difficulties, appeared at length in Ihe East ((nd_reafiCl£d 
to Antiocb. Thence be went to Cappadoeia, which the 
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mated lii»» nrmy^ n.ni] bn (Iplnycrl Inny \n |n1^^ ]|p tlif .^n- 

cisive struggle in Mesopotamia. At length he resolved to 
bring help to loe soreiy pressed Edeasa, and croesed the 

qccurr ed_J]Ti i1is«qtfr w'''"^' K"'^ n''?''ly . th" ""'"" cij^nrfi- 
cance for the Bonian East as tlie victorj' of the Goths at 
the mouth of the Danube and the fall of Decius — the 
capture of the em peror ValerianuB by the Perriana f end 
of Sibtf or Ii EEfSnuig. gf .2G P).'- As to the more precise 

' According to the Greek Recount (Zonnras, xii. 21} king Tirlditei 
take» refugra with the nomnus, bat his sous tkke tlie side of the 
PersiBiiB ; uacording to the Armpuinn, king Choaro is mnrdi^red b/ 
liis brotlireo, and Chosrii» son, TiriduUis, fled to the Koiduib (Gut- 
Bchmld, ZfiWJiriß. derdeiiUdien morjjenl. OaelUch. xxxL4S}. Per> 
Lnps the latter is to be preferred. 

■ The only flzvd clironolngEcal basis la furnislicd liy the Alexan- 
drian coins, according to which Taleriaa was cnpturud belweenSOth 
August 250 and SSth August 260, Thai itfter his cuplare he «a« no 
longer regarded as emperor. Is «asilf eiplaiaed.aeeiDg that Ihe Per- 
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circumstances the accounts are conflicting. According to 
I ho was attempting with a weak band 
to reach £desaa, he wiia surrounded and captured bj 
the fcr superior Persians, According to another, he, al- 
though defeated, reached the beleaguered town, but, as ha 
brought no sufficient help and the provisions came to an 
end only the more rapidly, he dreaded the outbreak of 
B miUtary ineurrection, and therefore dehvered himself 
volantarily into the hands of the enemy. According to a 
third, he, reduced to cstremitiea, entered into negotiationa 
with Sapor ; when the Persian king declined to treat with 
envoys, Le appeared personally in the enemy's oamp, and 
was perfidiously made a prisoner. 

Whichever of these narratives may come nearest to the 
truth, the emperor died in the captivity of the 
BuTu'impefaT. enemy,' and the consequence of this disaster 
was the forfeiture of the East to tbe Persians. 
Above all Antioch, the largest and richest city of the Eas^ 
feil for the first time since it was Roman into the power of 
the public foe, and in good part through the fault of its 
own citizens. Mareadea, an Antiochene of rank, whom the 
council had expelled for the embezzlement of public mon- 
ies, brought the Persian army to his native town ; whether 
it be a fable that the citizens were surprised in the theatre 
itself by the advancing foes, there isnodoubt that they not 
merely offered no resistance, but that a great part of the 
lower popiüation, partly in consideration of Mareades, 
partly in the hope of anarchy and pillage, saw with pleas- 
ure the entrance of the Persians. Thus the city with all its 
treasures became the prey of the enemy, and fearful rav- 
ages were committed in it ; Mareades indeed also was — we 
Üans compelled bim in their iiit«reeta to luas orders to his former 
iabjeeU (couti nun lion of Dio./V. 8). 

' TLe bettor aorjounts simply knov the f»ct that V»l8ri»u died in 
Poraiftn citpitivit;. That Sapor osed him as a footstool in monDting 
hla horaa (Loctauting, de ilort. pertec. 5 ; Orot>f iia, lii. 22, 4 ; Victor, 
Ep. 33), ind flnnlly caused liim to be flsyed (Loctantins, I. e. ; Agi- 
ttkiaa, iv. 23 ; CedruDus, p. 454) ia a Cbristian iareatioa— a requital 
tor the perseoution of the ChriitlaoB ordered by Valerian. 
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know not why — condemned by king Sapor to perisb by 
fire.' Besides nunieroua smnller plncee, the capitale of 
Cilicia aiid Cappadocia — Tarsus and Caeanrea, the latter, 
it ia atated, a town of 400,000 inhabitants — sufitrod the 
aame fate. Endlesa trains of captivea, vtho were led like 
cutllo once a day to the watering, covered the desert-i-outea 
oF the East. On the return home the Feraiims, it is alleged, 
in order the laore rapidly to cross a ravine, filled it up with 
the bodies of the cjiptivea whom they brought with them. 
It ia more credible that the great "imperial dnm " (Bend- 
i-Eaiser) at Soatra (Sbuster) in Susiaoa, by which still at 
the present day the water of the Pasitigiia is conveyed to 
the lügher-lying regions, was built by these captives ; na 
indeed the emperor Nero's architects had helped to build 
the capital of Armenia, and generally in this domain the 
Occidcutids alwaya maintained their auperiority. The Per- 
aiana nowhere encountered resistance from the empire ;but 
Edeaaa atill held out, and Caesarea bad bravely defended 
itaelf, and had only fallen by treachery. The local resists 
ance gradually passed beyond a mere defensive behind 
the walls of towns, and the bi-eaking up of the Peraioa 
hoats, brought about by the wide extent of the conquered 
teixitoiy, was favourable to the bold partisan. A self-ap- 
pointed Roman leader, Callistus,' succeeded in a happy 
coup de main ; with the veasela which he bad brought to- 
gether in the porta of Cilicia he sailed for Pompeiopolis — 
which the Persians were just besieging, while they at the 
same time laid waste Lycaouia, — killed several thouaand 
men, and possessed himself of tlie royal harem. This in- 

' The tradition according to nliicli Märeodua (so AmmiBDiu. zxiiL 
S, S ; Unriades in tUtXaXas, 13, p. 295 ; Mariadiiua in coulin. of Dio, 
fr. 1), or, «a he is here called, Cyriades, had himself proolaimed aa 
AugUBtoBCRt trig. lyr. ]) IswoaklyatteBled ; other wIbb there might 
doubtluss Ih) found in it the oucn£ion vb; Sapor caused him to be 
pat to denlh. 

' He ia called CalllatLiB In the one tradition. dnnlitleGa Irnceable to 
Deiippun. in Syuoeltua, p. 7IQ, and Zonaras, xii. 23, on the other 
hand, BalliBlA In the blogriphiei of the emperors and in Zonaraa, 
xii. 24. 
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dnced the king, under pretext of celebrating n fostival that 
niigUt not be put off, to go home nt once in eucli Laeta 
that, in order not to be detained, he pui'chaBed from the 
Etleasenes free passage through their territory in return 
tor all the Roman gold money ^bich be bod captured as 
booty. Odaenathus, prince of Palmyra, inflicted consider- 
able losses on the bands returning home from Antioch be- 
fore Ihey crossed the Euphrates. But hardly was the most 
urgent «Inuger from the Persians obviated, when two of 
the moat noted among tlio army leaders of the Eist, left to 
themselves, Fulvius Mjicriauus, the officer who admin- 
isterad the chest and the depot of the army in .Sumot^!lta,' 
ftnd the Callistus just mentioned, renounced nllegi.inco to 
the son and co-regent and now solo mler GalliemiB — for 
whom, it is true, Üie East and the Persians were non-exist> 
eat — and, themselves refusing to accept the purple, pro- 
daimed the two sons of the former, Fulvius Macrianus and 
Fulvius Quietus, emperors (2G1). This step taken by the 
two distinguished generals had the effect of obtaining rec- 
ognition for the two young emperors in Egypt and in all 
the East, with the exception of Palmyra, the prince of 
which took the side of Oallienus. One of them, Macri- 
anus, went off with his father to the West, in order to 
install this now govemmcnt also there. But bood fortune 
tuTixcd ; in Ulyricum Macrianus lost a battle and his bfo, 
not against Gollienus, but i^ainst another pretender. 
Odaenathus turned agmnst the brother who remained be- 
hind in Syria ; at Hemesa, where the armies met, the 
soldiers of Quietus replied to the summons to surrender 
that they would rather submit to anything than deliver 
tbemaclvea into the bands of a barbarian. Nevertheless 
Callistos, the general of Quietus, betrayed his master to 

' He WJU, according to the raoat trustworthy »ccottnt, procvralor 
«nnMnaruvi (M rüv nS^Aav Kiyaii jSiwijUtR ; DlonyBius in Euaebini, 
3. S. Tjl. 10, S|. und so Snance-niinUter with ei]ii(»lrUii rank i 
Uis nonlinuator o( Dio iff. 3 MQU.) ejcpresaus this iu lliu l«ngii»g« 
of til« later age by «i/tiii tir fljiiraupir» koI ^^«rrii tJ lyup^ tbS 
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the Palmyrene,' and. thus ended also hiB short govern- 
ment, 
Tberewitb Palmyra stopped into the first place in the East 
Oallienus, more than sufficiently occupied by 
od*«i»iiui Id Üie borbiiriana of the West and the military in- 
surrections evei-ywhere breaking out there, gaTo 
to tho prince of Pdmyra, who nlone hod preserved fidelity 
to him in the crisis just mentioned, an exceptional position 
Avitbout n parallel, but under the prevailing circumstancea 
readily intelligible ; he, as hereditary prince, or, as he ^voa 
now called, king of Palmyra, became, not indeed joint ruler, 
but independent lieutenant of the emperor for Uie East.' 
The local admiuistratioD of Palmyra was conducted under 

' At Icnst according to tho report, wliich forma (he basis of (lie im- 
peri&I liiograpliies (äta Qatlieni, 8, and olmwhore). Acoording to 
ZonKraa, xii. 34, tho oiilj autLor who mentions besidai the «U<1 of 
CdllistitB, Odaenathus caused him to be put to death. 

' That Odaenathnfi, aa well aa nftet him his «on VabaiUthua (apart, 
of course, from the time after the rupture with Aurelian), nere bf 
no raeans Auguaii (as the viL Oailitni, 13, orroneouslj states;, <a 
shown both b/ the absence of the name of Aagustus on the ctnna 
and by the title possible onl}' for a subject, rfir) ({ontulara) = Urn- 
TiKii), nblch, like the father (p. lOS, note 2), the son stilt beaia. 
The position of goremor is designated on the coins of the son bj 
imipernUrr) ä{ur) It(omanoni'm) = a,!rr(,oiifiTitp) i7(tp«7ti7"i); '" agiea- 
Rient therewith Zonaraa (xU, 23, and again xii. 24) and Sjocellua 
(p. 716) slate that Gallienns appointed Odaenathus, on acconnt of 
his vlotory over the Persians and Ballista, as uTpoTirykf r^t l^m, or 
iri'ffi)! iraraA^i ; and the biographer of Oallienns, 10. that he oblinuit 
lotivt Orienii» imptrium. By this is tneant all the Asiatic provinora 
and %j-pt ; the added imjxratßr = lirroKpdTap (comp. Trig. lyr. 15, 
Ö, post redilum de /Vniifc—H erodes son of Od aenathns— cm jn po(r« 
iinperntor ett appellalM») Is intended beyond doubt to eipresa the 
freer handling of power, diffareat from the uioal authority of Iho 
eoTsmor. — To this was addud further the now fonoally assumed 
tide of akinjt of Palmyra (JVip, tpr. 15, 2: iidtamplo Twmi/m regah), 
which also the son bears, not on (he Egyptian, but on the Syrian 
oolna. The circum5(ance that Odaenathus la probably called miick^ 
mnU:!, "klut; o! kings," on an inscription eet up in Angust2Tl. and 
so after his death and dnring the war of hSs adherents with Aureliau 
(Voga*, n. 88), belongs to the revoluliouary darooustrations o( thi* 
period and forms nn proof for the earlier time. 
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liim hy another Palmjrrene, at the same time as imperial 
procurator and as his deputy.' Therewith the whole im- 
perial power, so fur as it still subsisted at all iu the East, 
laj in the hand of the " barbariau," and the latter with his 
Polmyrenea, who were strengthened by the remains of the 
Boiuan army corps aud the levy of the land, re-established 
the away of Rome alike rapidly and brilliantly. Asia and 
Syria were already evacuated by tho enemy. Odaenathua 
crossed the Euphrates, relieved at length the brave Edes- 
senes, and retook from the Persians Üie conquered towns 
■ The numurDus inscriptions of Septimins VorodoB, Bet op in llis 
jeara 302 to 267 iWaddiuBlon, 2006-2010), and so in the lifatimu of 
Odaenathns, all designate him as imperial pracurntor of the second 
cUm (dutxiiariui\ bnt at the sune time parll; by the title iiy^init, 
which Persian wurd, current also among the Jeirs, siguilles " lord 
of a MsUe," "Ticoroy" (iMvj.ZeÜich. äer deulKhen marijeTd, Oadl- 
«cAaJt, xvili. 90; NSldebe, i'j. »iv. 107), parti; as S.<>.<.9<(ti,i rjt 
fnrrpHo^x'iiii whicli, bejoi^d doubt. Is in siibstanue at an/ rate, if 
not in language, the same office. Preaumabi; we must) understand 
by it tliat office on account of whicli tlic father of Odacnathus is 
CAlledthe "headof Tadmor" (p. l«i, note I); the one chief of Pal- 
aiTTa competent for martial law and for the administrnlion of jus- 
tice ; only that, since extended poirers were given to tJie position 
of Odoenathus, this post as u Hubordiuate office is Gtled by a man of 
equastiian rank. The conjoutureotSaoliau {ZeiüiJir. dcrd. jnorgfiil. 
Gt^OKh. ixxT. 738) that (his Vorodes is the "Wnrnd" of a cop- 
per coin of the Berlin cabinet, and that both are identical with the 
eldei son of OdaenalhuB, llerodes, who was killed at the same time 
with his father, is liable to serious diffiaulliea. Eerodea and Oiodes 
■M different names (in the Palmyrene inscription, Waddington, 
S610, the two stand side by side) ; the son of B senator cannot well 
flU an eqaeslriau offlce ; a proonratar coining money with his image 
ti sot conceivable oven for this exceptional state of things. Prob- 
fthly Ihs coin is not Palinyrene at all. " It is," Ton Sallet writes to 
m», "probablj older than Odaenalhus, and belongs perhaps to an 
Anacid of the second ceutnry A.D.-, it shows n head with a head- 
dreM aiiniUr to tho Rossauid ; tho reverse, S C in a cbaplet of lan- 
n\, appears imitated from tlie ooins of Antioch."— If subsequently, 
•fter the breach with ßomo Iu 271, oti on inscription of Palmyra 
(Waddluglon, 2111) two gvuerols of llie Palmyrcnes are dislin- 
gnislud, i /t^ys arparq^aTi)), the historically known Znt)d»s, and i 
It^Jlf rrpa-nixJmt, Zabhauoa, the latter is, it ntay be presumed, jusl 
the Argapittes. 
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Niaibia find Cnrrhfie (2fi4). Probably Armenia also was 
at that time brought back under Rom.in allegiance. ' Then 
he took — for the firat time since Oordianus — the offensive 
against the Persians, and naarched on Ct«sipbon. In two 
different campaigns the capital of the Persian kingdom was 
invested by him, and the neighbouring region laid waste, 
and there was a successful battle with the Persians under 
its walla.' Even tbo Gotha, whose predatory raids ex- 
tended into the interior, retired when he set out for Cap- 
padooia. A development of power of this sort was a bless- 
ing for the hai'd-presscd empire, and at the same time a 
senous danger. Odaenathus no doubt observed all due 
formalities towards hia Roman lord- paramount, and sent 
the citptiired officci-s of the enemy and the articles of booty 
to Itorae for the emperor, who did not disdain to triumph 
over them ; but in fact the East under Oilaenatbus was not 
much lesa independent than the West under Postumus, 
and we can easily understand how the officers favourably 
dis]>osed towiu'ds Kome made opposition to the Palmyrena 
vice-emperor," and on the one hand there was talk of at- 
tempts of Odaenathus to attach himself to the Persians, 

' The Btatn ot tlie case gpenka lu furour ot this ; evidence is «ont- 
iag. Id the Imperial l)iogra|ihies of lliis epoch tho Anaenians ire 
wont to be mliluced among thu bonier peoples independent of Bom« 
{V'ller.O; Trig. tyr. SO, 7, 19; Aurd. 11,27,28, 41); but thU la 
one of their quite aotmstwoKhj clemeats of embelligbrnenl. 

•Thi« more modest acooQnt[EntropiQg, ijc 10; rita GaMieni. 10; 
Trig. tgr. lli, 4 *, Zos. !. 39, who alone attests Ihe two expeditlcns) 
mast be preferred to lb«t wlilcli mentions the capture o( Ilia cit/ 
(Sj-ncelloB, p. 716). 

' Thia is shown b; tiie oocoants aa to C>rinus (cont. of Dio, p. B) 
and OB to ItuQuus (p, 116, note B). That after Ilie death ot Odse- 
ualhns Qeraelianna, a general acting on Gallien ns's orders against 
the Persians, waa nttooked and Donquered h^ Zenobia {xUa OaUfetii, 
Vi. Ti), is lu itself not impoHeihle, seeing that the prinae« of Palm/ra 
poEisessud de I'u)'« the chief command in all tho Eoft, and snob ou 
action, even If St were suggested by OallienuSi mi^ht lie treated «a 
ofTending against tbis right, and this would clearlj indieatu tlia 
strained relation -. but the authority Touahlag it is »o bad that little 
«tresa can be li^d on iL 
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wliicli were alleged to huve broken down only through' 
Sapor'a arrogance,' while on the other hand the nssasaiiia- 
tion of Odaenathus at Hemosa in 26G-7 was referred to 
instigation of tho Eoman goTernmeBt' The real mur- 
derer waa a brother's eon of Odaenathus, and there are no 
proofs of the participation of the gOTernment, At any rato 
the cnme made no change in the position of afEairs. 
The wife of the deceased, the queen Bat Zabbai, or ii 

Greek, Zenobia, a beautiful and sagacioui 
of'Sm*™' woman of masculine energy/ in virtue of thi 

hereditary right to the principate claimed f< 
the Bon of herself and Odoenathua, still in Ijoyhood, Vabal- 
lathas or Athenodorua ' — the elder, Herodee, had perished 
with bia father — the positiou of the deceased, and in ^t i 

' This wo learn from tlm charaelcrislio tmrBliTe of PetraB|/r. m.l 
vhiah ia to bu placed liofara/r. II. 

' The ftcronnt of the cuntinnalor of Dio, /r. 7, that tiifi old Od»e* 1 
ntthiia vu put to deitli, as HUBpected of traasun, b}r one {aal vise- 
where neiitioiied) RulinaB, nnd that the vouiiger, wlien he hftd 
impeoohod thia person at tlie bar of the emperor Galtleniis, was 
diRmissed on llie declaration of Bufinua thnt the accuser deeerved 
the same fate, cuinot be correct as it ttaads. Bnt Woddington'a 
proposal to subslitute Gatlos for Gallieuua, and to recognise in the 
mcciuer the husband of Zenobia, is not admissible, since the father 
of tbil Odaenathus was Ilairanea, in whose case there existed no 
ground at ull for such an execution, and the excerpt in its whole 
ohoracter undoubtedljr applies to Gatlienus. Rather must the old 
Oduiiathua hare been the husband of Zenobia, and the aitlharhavs 
erroneouBly aasigned to Vaballathus, iu whose name the charge was 
lironght, hii father's name. 

* All the details which are current in our accounts of Zenobia 
originate from the imperial biographies ; and thej will only be re- 
pealed by such aa do not ktiow tlils aouroe. 

* The name VabalUlhns is giren. In addition to the coins and iu- 
■oriptions, bj Polemins SUtIub, p. 243 of taj edition, and the bi- 
ographer of Anrellau, c, 38, while he deearihes as incorrect the 
slatemeut that Odaenathus had left two sons, Titnolaas and Heren- 
Dianas. In ri^alily these Iwn persons emerging simply in the im- 
perial biographies appear along with all that is connealed with Ihem 
BB invented by the writer, to whom th» thorough falsillcation of 
tbeM biographies is to be referred. ZoslmuB too, i, 09, knows onl/ 
of one Bon, who went lata captivity with his mother. 
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canied her point as well in Home as in the Enat : the rcg- 
iial jeni*9 of tbe son are reckoned from llae deatii of the 
fiitlier. For the eou, not capable of government, the 
mother took port in counsel nnd nction, ' and she did not 
restrict herself to pi'eserving the state of possession, but 
on the contrary her courage or her arrogance aspii-ed to 
mastery over the whole impeiial domain of the Greek 
tongue. In the command over the East, which was com- 
mitted to OdaenathuB and iuherited from him by his son, 
the supreme authority over Asin Minor and Egypt may 
doubtless have been included ; but de. fado Odnenathus 
had iu his power only SjTia and Arabia, ami possibly Ar- 
menia, Cihcia, and Cappndocia. Now an influential Egyp- 
tian, Timagenes, summoned llie queen to occupy Egypt ; 
accoi-dingly she deapntohed her chief general Zabdas with 
an army of, it is alleged, 70,000 men to the Nila The 
land resisted with energy ; but the Polmyrenes defeated 
the Egyptian levy and possessed themselves of Egypt. A 
Roman admii-al Prabus attempted to dislodge them again, 
and even vanquished them, so that they set out for SjTia ; 
but, when he attempted to bar their way at the Egyptinu 
Babylon not far from Memphis, he was defeated by tha 
better local- knowledge of the Palmyrene general Tima- 
genes, and he put himself to death.' When about the be- 

' Whether Z^iiobin claimed for herself formal joint-rule, cnnnot 
bo certsinlj' determined. In Palmyra Blie nnmes herralt still lifter 
the rnpture wiLli Bnms mereljr ßamklaini iWaddington. S6U, 2028], 
in the rest of the empire ehe may hnve laid t^lalm to the title Au- 
gutta, StB^irHi ; (or, though there ore no coiu» of Zenobia from the 
period prior In the breach vith Rome, jet ou the one baud the 
Alexandrian iuacriplion with BaaiXlimiit vol ßteiKlut irp»Tii(ii>T«' 
{Bph, epifrr. iv. p. 25, p. it3) i^aunot lay any claim (o official redoc- 
tluo, sod on the other hsnd the iuEoriplion ot Bjblos, C. I. Gr. 
4503 b = Waddington, n. S611, «irea in fact to Zenobia the title 
SiSwrrA alongside of Clandina or Aiireliao, nhlle it refuaes it to Ta- 
bollnthaa. This ia ao far Intellfgible, as Augusta was an honorarr 
dettignation, Aagustus an offlclal one. and thus that might ivell b« 
conceded to the wife which voa refnaed to the husband. 

' So ZoEimuB, i. 44, uarrataa tha coiiraa of events willi wlili'li Zo- 
Daraa, xii. ST, and S/ncelluB, p. 731, in the main oijree. The report 
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ginning of the year 270, after the dfeath ot the emperor 
Claudius Aurelian came in hiß stead, the Palrayrenea boi-e 
sway over Aleianilria. lu Asia Minor too they made prep- 
arations to establish themselves ; their garriaona wero 
pushed forward as far as Aucyni in Galtitia, and even iu 
Chalcedon opposite Byzantium they had attempted to as- 
sert the rule of their queen. All this happened without 
the Palmyrcues I'enouncing the Boman government, nay 
probably on the fooling that the control of the East com- 
mitted by the Eoman government to the prince of Palmyra 
waa realised in this way, and they taxed tlie Roman offi- 
oera, who resisted the extension of the Palmyreno rule, 
with rebellion against the imperial orders ; the coins struck 
in Alexandria name AureUanua and Vaballathua side by 
side, and give the title of Augustus only to the former. 
In substance, no doubt, the East here detached itself from 
the empire, and the latter was divided into two in tlie exe- 
cution of an ordinance wrung from the wretched Gullienua 
by necessity. 

Tlie vigorous and prudent emperor, to -whom the do- 
minion now had fallen, broke at onco with 
uS'SjmjTonM* tl*ö Palmyrene co-ordinate government, which 
then could not but have and had as its conse- 
quence, that Vaballatlius himself was proclaimed by liia 
people aa emperor. Egypt waa already, at the close of the 
year 270, brought back to the empire after hard struggles 
by the brave general Probus, afterwards the successor of 
Aurelian.' It is true that the second city of the empire, 

in the life of ClatidioH, c. 11, la more dieplaced tliaii properly con- 
trkdtoldr ; the first half is only iudicilad by (La namiiii! of Balm; 
the narrntivu beglua with the Buaceasful alterapt of Tlinaj^enes to 
«trd off the Bltack of ProboN (hare Probatiia). The vieM talcuu of 
thii b; me iu Ballet {Palmyra, p. 44) b not lenable, 

'The dete roil nation of the data dt^pends on the facl that the 
naorpation-cDina of Vahallttliiia ceaae already in the fifth year of hi» 
Egyptian reign, i.t. 28lh AQgii3t2T0-?li the fact that the/ aru very 
tmn «peAlra for the beginning of the year. With this ecaenllally 
«groai the ciicumtlane« that the ((«miiiig of the Prnoheian (whloh, 
w« may add, was no part of tliB cily, hut a locality oloae by the oltjr 
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Aleitmdria, paid for tliia victory almost with its esi8t«nce, 
08 will be set forth in the following section. More diffi- 
cult was the i-eduction of the remote Sjnan oastB. All 
other Orientftl wars of the imperial period had chiefly 
been waged liy impeinal troops having their home in the 
East ; here, where the West had once more to eubdue the 
revolted East, there fought once more, as in the time of 
the fi-eo repubhc, Occidentals against Orientals," the sol- 
diers of the Bhine and of the Danube with those of the 
Syrian desei-i The mighty expedition began, apparently 
toward the close of the year 271; without encountering 
resistance the Koman army aixived at the frontier of 
Cappadocia ; here the town of Tyana, which ban'ed tlio 
Ciücian passes, gave serious opposition. After it had 
fallen, and Aurelian, by gentle treatment of the iuhabt- 
taiits, had smoothed his way to further successes, he 
crossed the Taurus, and, passing through Cilicia, arrived 
in Syria. If Zenobia, as is not to be doubted, had reck- 
oned on active support from the aide of the Persinn king, 
she found herself deceived. The aged king Shapur did 
not interfere in this war, and the mistress of the Boman 
East continued to be left to her own mihtary i-esourcos, of 

OD Die side of tUe great oasis ; Hieronymus, at. Ililarioni», o 33, 
S4, vol, ii. J). 33 ValLj ib put b; Easebius in hia Chronicle In llie 
flntyear of Claudina, by Amminnus, xziL 16, IS, under Aurelian; 
tbs most exact report in Euseblue, //. Eeel. vil. :13, it not dal«d. 
The reoouqaopt of Egypt bj Probna stuids only in his biography, o. 
; it may have huppuned u it ia told, but it ia possiblo also that in 
tills thoroughly falsified source the history of Timagenea has been 
matatit mutandit transferred to tbe emperor. 

' This !b perhapa what Iho report on the battle of Hemesa, ex- 
tracted by Zosimus, i. 52, wished to bring ont, nhcu it enumerate« 
among the troopa of Aureliiui the Dalmntlana, Mooaions, Tunno- 
nians, ^^oricana, RaettauB, MauretODlaaa, and the guard. When ha 
asBOciatea with these the troopa of Tyana and some dlTisione from 
Mesopotamia. Byria, Phoeuice, Palestine, this applies beyond doubt 
to the Cappodocian garrisons, which had joined after the captore of 
Tyana, and to some divisions of tlitf armies uf the East favourably 
disposed to Rome, who went over to Aurelian upon liLa marohiui} 
futo Syria. 
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which perhaps even a portion took the aide of the legiti- 
mnte Augustua. At Antioch the Palmyrene chief force 
under the general Zabdns stopped the emperor's wa;^ ; 
Zenobia herself wna preueDt. A successful combat agniuat 
the superior Palmjrene cavalry on the Orontea delivered 
into the bauda of Aui-elian the town, which not less than 
lyana received full pardon — be justly recoguiaed that the 
Buhjects of the empire were hardly to be bhimed, when 
they ha! Bubmitted to the Palmyrene prince appointed aa 
oomtunnder iu chief by the Roman government itaelf. The 
Palmyrenes, after having engaged in a conflict on their 
retreat at Daphne, the eulmrb of Antioch. marched off, and 
struck into the great route which leads from tlie capi- 
ttd of Syria to Hemesu and thence through the deaert to 
Palmyra. 
Aurelian suramone<l the queen to submit, pointing to 
the notable losses endured iu the conäicts on 
u^irf the Orontea. Tiiese were Romans only, an- 

swered the queen ; the Orientals did not yet 
admit that they were conquered. At Hemesa ' she took 
her atind for the decisive battle. It was long and bloody; 
the Boman cavalry gave way and broke up in flight ; but 
the legiinia decided, and victory reraaioed with the Ro- 
mans. The march was more difficult than the conflict. 
The diatance from Hemesa to Palmyra amounts in a direct 
line to seventy miles, atid, although at that epoch of highly 
developed SyrLin civilisation the region waa not waste in 
the same degree as at present, the march of Aurelian still 
remains a considerable feat, especially us the light horse- 
men of the enemy swarmed round the Roman army on nil 
«idea. Aurelian, however, reached his goat, and began the 

'By mistake Eutropins, Iz. 13, places the decieive battle haud 
langii ab Anliochia : the mistake ia heightened in BuQua, e, 24 (on 
whom Hleronymua, chnm. * Abr. 2^9 depemla), and in Synoelln», 
p. 731, hj thL> addition apod Immat, ir "Iwioii, vhich platte, lying 
83 Eomau niilea from Antiooh on ibe road to Chalcie, li lot hvicj 
(mm ll^maa*. Tlie twoclilef atuciiinl«, In Zoniioiia aud tho biog- 
rapher uf AutcIIbd, agrve in all emunUala. 
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siege of the etrong and well-provisioned city ; more diffi- 
cult than the eiege itself was the bringing up of provi- 
sions for the besieging orniy. At length the courage of 
the priitcesa sank, and ehe escaped from the city to geek 
(lid from the Persians. Fortune still further helped the 
emperor. The pursuing Roman cavalry took her captive 
with her son, just when she bad arrived at the Euphrates 
and was about to ombark in the rescuing boat ; and the 
town, discouraged by ber flight, capitulated (272). Aure- 
lian granted here too, as in nil this campaign, full pardon 
to the subdued burgesses. But a stem punishment was 
decreed over the queen and her functionaries and ofBcers. 
Zenobia, after she had for years borne rule with masculine 
energy, did not now disdain to invoke a woman's privileges, 
and to throw the responsibility on her advisers, of whom 
not a few, including the celebrated scholar, Cassius Lon- 
^nus, perished under the axe of the executioner. She 
herself might not be wanting from the triumphal proces- 
sion of the emperor, and she did not toko the coui-se of 
Cleopatra, but mnrelied in golden chains, as a spectacle to 
the Roman multitude, before the chariot of the victor to 
the Roman capitoh But before Aureliau could celebrate 
his victory ho had to repeat it. 

A few months after the sun-ender Uio Piilmyrenes once 

more rose, killed the small Roman garrison 
0?^^^^ serving there, and proclaimed one Antiochus ' 

as ruler, while they at the same time at- 
tempted to induce the governor of Mesopotamia, Marcel- 
linns, to revolt The news reached the empei'or when he 
had just crossed the Hellespont. He returned at ouce, 
and stood, earlier than friend or foe bad anticipated, ouce 

' This Is the tinans given bj Zoaimus, j. 60, uid Polemius Silvhii, 
p. 243 ; the AobtHeus ol the biographer of Aurelian, c. 31, soema a 
confusinu with llie uaurpac of tLo tima of Dioclotian. — That nt the 
SBino time !□ Egypt a pnrtisna of Zenobia and at the same lima 
robbe r-ciiief, by namn Flrmiia, rose against llie goTeromeot, is 
doubllvss passible, but the Ktatement rests only on tbe imperial M- 
ogtaphiei, and tlie details added sound very lUEpicioualy. 
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more before tlie walla ot the insiirgeDt city. The rebels 
had not been prepared for this ; there was this time no 
reaistnoce, but also no mercj. Palmyra waa deatroyeil, 
the comtn on wealth dissolved, the uaUs rased, the Orna- 
mente of the glorious temple of the buq transferred to 
the temple which, in memory of this victory, the emperor 
built to the Bun-god of the East in Home ; only the for- 
B3ken halls and -walls remained, as they still stand lu part 
at the preseut day. This occurred in the yeai- 273, ' The 
flourishiiig of Palmyra was artificial, produced by the 
routes assigned to trn£Bc and the great public buildings 
dependent on it. Now tlie government withdrew its liand 
from the unhappy city. Ti-affic sought and found other 
jtaths ; as Mesopotamia was then viewed as a Bonian 
proviuee and soon came again to the empire, and the 
territoi-y ot the Nabataeans as far as the port of Aclana 
was in Boman hands, this intermediate station might be 
dispensed with, and the traffic may have betaken itself 
instead to Bostra or Beroe« (Aleppo). The short meteor- 
like splendour ot Palmyra and its princes was immediately 
followed by the desolation and silence which, from that 
time down to the present day, enwrap the miserable deserU 
village and the ruins of its colonnades. 

The ephemeral kingdom of PalmjTa was in its origin as 
in its fidl closely bound up with the relations of the Ro- 
mans to the nou-Bomau Eist, but not less a part of the 

' The ohronolog? ot thane ereiits is Dot quite settled. The raritj 
of the Syriau coins of Tabullnlbua as Augnslna ahowa ÜiaX the 
rupture with Aiirelian (end of 2TÜ) wna soon foUoired by the coo- 
quetL Acoordiug tt> the dnted inKriplioiia of Odoenathtis and 
ZonoblA of August 271 (Waddiugtoii, 3011), tUo rule ot the queon 
was at thst llmti slitl inlacL As na expRdltion ot this «ort, from 
the oondllioas ot the climate, could uot veil tako plnce olheririBS 
thfin In spring, the Bret capture of Palmyra must linvo eiiaiiud in 
the apring at 273, The raiMt rerent (raurBl/ Palmyrefial inscription 
wttick we know from Hint quarter iVoguS, n. llß) ia nC AngUBl 272, 
Thn insutceetioQ probably (alia at this tima; the aecoiid oaplnrR 
and Ui« destnipliau aomuirliere in the spring ot tho year 2TJ ((t* 
acoordane« with whioh, 1. 160. nut« 1 , 1b tu ha oorrecti'd). 
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general history of the empire. For, like the wegtern em- 
pire of FoBtumus, tiie enstem empire of Ze< 
STolTrB™ Dobia was one of tlioae mtisses into which the 
mighty whole BeemeJ then nbout to resolve 
itself. If during ita subsistence its Icaclera endeaToiired 
earnestly to sot limits to the onset of the Peraiana, and 
indeed the development of its power was dependent on 
that verj' fact, not merely did it in its collapse seek deliver- 
ance from those same Persians, but probably in conse- 
quence of the revolt of Zenobia Armenia and Mesopotamia 
were lost to Ibe Komans, and after tlie subjugation of 
Palmym the Euphrates again for a time formed the 
frontier. The queen, wheu she anived at it, hoped to find 
a reception among the PersianB ; and Aurelian omitted to 
lead the legions over it, seeing that Gaul, along with Spain 
and Brit-ain, sliil at that time refused %o recognise the 
government. He and his successor Probua were not able 
to take up this struggle. But when in the year 282, after 
the premature end of the latter, the troops proclaimed 
the commander nest in rank, Marcus Aurelina Carua, as 
emperor, it was the first saying of the new rider that the 
Persians should remember this choice, and he kept it. 
Immediately he advanced witli the army into Armenia and 
re-established the earlier order there. At the frontier of 
the land ho was met by Persian envoys, who declaimed 
themselves ready to gnmt all that was reasonable ; ' but 

' It throws nn liplit on the poaHion of the Armen[»iis, thit In 
dssoriptiona otliarwise tlioroughly apocryplijil (rl'W Kiicr. 6 ; x\U\ 
AtlT^ 37, 28) the Arm<iniaiiB nftec Ihu cBtnslrophe of Vslerinu keep 
to tho Persianfl, utiil appear in the last crisis of the Pnlroyrenea u 
alllaa of Zenobia by the side of tlie Persians; bolli are obvious con- 
Boqueacee from the general position d( Ihiugs. That Aurelian did 
not tnbdne Armania an; more tlian Hesoputamia, ia sappnrted in 
this oa?e partly bj the sllonce of Iho anthorities, partly by the ao 
connt of Synesiua (lU regno, p. IT) thai the emperor Corinua (rather 
Carns) had in Armenia, clow to the frontier of the Persian territory, 
summarily dismissed a Persian embassy, and that the yonng Persian 
king, alarmed by ita report, had deolared himsxif ready (orauy oon- 
ceeHioa. 1 do not Eeu how tliis narrative can he referred to Probus, 
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tbey were liwdly listened to, and the march went on 
inoessantly. Mesopotamia too became once more Roman, 
Had Üie Parthian residential cities Seloucia and Ctesiphon 
were »gain occupied by the Romans without encounteiing 
len^hened resistance — to which the war between brothers 
then raging in the Persian empire contributed its part.' 
The emperor had just crossed the Tigris, and was on the 
point of penetratinfi into the heart of the enemy's country, 
when ho met his denth by violence, presumably by the 
hand of an assassin, nud thereby the campaign also met 
its end. But Ins successor obtained in jieace the cession 
of Armenia and Mesopotamia ; ' although Cams wore the 
pui-ple little more than a year, ho re-established the im- 
perial frontier of SoTerus. 



■■ Ton Guldclimld tliiuks {ZfitKhr. d. dejiiädi. margenL OexH, xxxi. 
BO) ; OD the oilier li&nd it Ruiu veij well the Fereian expedition uf 

' The reconquest of MeBopolunin ia reported only \>y the biog- 
rapher, c. 8 ; but ut the outbreak ot the Peraian war under 0<o- 
olelian U 1b Roman. There is montlon at the same plnco of internal 
troubles In the Persian empire ; atw) in a diEcourae held Id tlie year 
3SS IPmtg. iil. e. 17) there Is meiitioa of the tvur, vhioh ia wagi-d 
■gainst the king of Pereia — tliisno« liahram II. — by Lis own brothsr 
OruiieB or rather Horlniid luIieUia Saei4 et li'ißt (!) et GeUü luomp. 
NÜtdtike, Tiibarl, p- 47B). We haro altogether onlj some detached 
DotiMB as to this important campaign. 

■ Thia ia stated cieorlj by Mnmertinus {runeg. li. T, comp. Ü, 10, 
lii. G) Id the oration held in 280 ; Syriam relui ampUni «no lef/^rt 
Buphriile» anteiiitam Diodetiano gponts (tliat is, without Diocletian 
needing to have r^oourae to arma, as is then further set forlli] m 
dadenai rrgna I^tmiTUin ; and further bj another panegyrist of Ilia 
year 206 {flincff, v. 5): i^i'(/io idlni Tigrim redaelo. Turns like 
that in Victor. Ote». xuii. 33, that Galerius rAk-ii» finilni» had 
marched to Mesopotamia, or that Xarseh, aocordinii to ItuSuB Fesliis, 
0. S5, ceded Mesopotamia in poacu, cannot on the other hand lie 
iirgüd; and as little, that Orieutol aulhorlliea place the Romnn 
occupation of Nisiliia in BOO S«l = 207, 8 A.D. (Nöld.^ke, Trtiarf. p. 
&0|. If thlE were oarrect, the exact ■oeoiint as to the negoliatiuuB l 
for peace of 207 in Petrna Patrieioa. fr. U,' could not poasibly ba 
■llenl •■ to the eetalon of Meitupntanna and merely make n: 
of the regiilnlion of Ihe (roHtier-iraffio. 
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Some yeoTB afterwanla (293) n new ruler, Narseh, son of 
bing Shapur, ascended the throne of Ctesi- 
dcr uiwimiiui. phon, soil dechired war on the Komans in the 
jenr 296 for the posaeesion of Mesopotamia 
and Armenia' IHocIetiiLn, who then had the supreme con- 
duct of the empire generally, and of the Eaat in particular, 
entrusted the management of the war to liis imperial col' 
league Galeriua Masiniianus, a rough but brave general. 
The beginning was unfaTOiirable. The Persians invaded 
Mesopotamia and reached as far as Carrbno ; the Caesar 
led against them the Syrian legions over the Euphrates at 
Nicephorium ; between these two positions the armies en- 
countered each other, and the far weaker Bomon force 
gave way. It was a bard blow, and the young geuei'al had 
to submit to severe reproaches, but lie tUd not despair. 
For the next campaign rein for cements were brought up 
from the whole empire, and both rulers personally took 
the field ; Diocletian took his position in Mesopotamia 
witli the chief force, while Galerius, reinforeed by tUa 
flower of the Ulyrian troops that bad in the meantime 
come up, met, with a force of 2.5,000 men, the enemy in 
Armenia, and inflicted on him o, decisive defeat The camp 
and the treasm'e, nay, even the harem, of the great-king 
fell into the bands of the warriors, and with difficulty Nar- 
seh himself escaped from capture. In order to recover the 
women and the children tbe king declared himself ready 
to conclude peace on any terms ; his envoy Aphorban con- 
jured the Romans to spare the Persians, saying that tho 
two empires, the Boman and the Parthian, were as it were, 
the two eyes of the world, and neither could tbapeuse with 
the other. It would have loin in tbe power of the Itomaus 
to add one more to their Oriental provinces ; the prudent 
ruler contented bimself with regulating the state of pos- 

' That Nareeh broke into Armenift, at tlia! time ILoman, is Mated by 
AmiDianui;, xxiii, ü, 11 ; [or Mesopotamia tlie same follows from 
Eutropius, ii. 24. Od tbe lat March 296 pence was stiU sufaBUtiug, 
or at auy late the deeUration of var was not yet knonm iu tlio west 
(Patitg. V. 10). 
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Bomion in the north-east Mosopotomm remmned, rb a^ 
matter of course, in the Bomiin posseesiou ; the impor- 
tant commercial iatercourae with the neig'hhouriug foreign 
laud was placed under strict atate-control and eBsentialljf 
directed to the Btrong city of Nisibis, tho basis of the Bo- 
man frontier-guard in eastem Mesopotamia. The Tigria 1 
wae recognised aa boundary of the direct Roman-rule, to ' 
euch an extent, however, that the whole of southern Ar- 
menia as far as the Inke TUonpitis (lake of Van) and the 
Euphrates, and so the whole upper valley of the Tigris, 
should belong to tlie Roman empire. This region lying in 
tront of Mesopotamia did not become a province proper, 
hut was administered after the previous fashion as the Ro- 
man satrapy of Sopheue. Some decades later the strong 
fortress of Amida{Diarbekir) was coustructed here, theuce- 
forth the chief stronghold of the Romans in the region of 
the upper Tigris, At the same time the frontier between 
Armenia and Media wasregidated afresh, and the suprem- 
acy of Rome over that lutid, as over R^crin, was once 
more confirmed. The peace did not impose important 
cessions of territory on the conquered, but it estabSished a 
frontier favourable to the Romans, which for a considoiv 
able time served in these much contested regions as n de- 
marcation of the two empires," The pohty of Trajan there- 

' TliB differonoeB In the exoeptlonallj good ftcoonnls, parti onlnrly 
of PhUus Pklricins, /r. 14, and AumiaDus, xxv. T, B, are probaliljr 
only of a formal kind. The fact that Iho Tigris was to be the propur 
boundary of the empire, as Priscns euy b, does uot excludi-, oapecially 
considering the peculiar character of its upper course, the posaibil- 
itj of [he boundary thera parlialljr going beynud it ; on the contrary, 
tlie SvH districts proTiouslj named in Petrus appear to be adduoud 
just aa buyond the TigrI», and to be excepted from the follotring 
gMneral deflnitiua. The districts adduced by Priscns here an 
pressly as beyond tlio Tigris, by Ammianus — these are in both Ar- I 
xanene, Cardu«ne, nnd Zabdioene, in PHkub Sophene and Intilena J 
I ' rather Ingilnne, in Armenia Angel, now Egil" ; Kiepert», h 
mlauus Moioene and Rvhiinuno <?) onnnol possibly all have beaod 
looked on by the Romans as Peraian before tho peace, when ai 
nte Armenia was already Bnmano inri obaoxia {Ammianua, xiii). 9, 1 
11) ; b«yond doubt the more wuBltirly of them already then formed J 
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by obtained its complete accomplishment ; at all events 
the centre of gravity of the Homau rule shifted itself just 
at this time from the West to the East 

a part of Roman Armenia, and stand here onlj in so far as thej 
were, in consequence of the peace, incorporated with the empire as 
the satrapy of Sophene. That the question here concerned not the 
boundary of the cession, but that of the territory directly imperial, 
is shown by tlie conclusion, which settles the-boundary between 
Armenia and Media. 



n 



STRIA AJfD THE LAND OF THE NABATAEANS. 

It whs very grttduolly tbat the BomnnB, after acquiring the 
western half of tha coasts of the Mediterra- 
^jimitirf nean, resolved on possessing UiemBelvea also 
of the eastern half. Not the resistanco, which 
they here encountered in comparatively slight measure, 
hut a well-founded fear of the denationalising conse- 
quences of such acquisitiouB, led to as prolonged an eßbrt 
as poBsibte on their port merely to preserve decisive politi- 
cal ioflueDCG in those regions, and to the incorporatioii 
proper at least of Syria and Egypt taking place only when 
the state was already almost a monarchy. Doubtless the 
Roman empire became thereby geographically compact ; 
the Mediterranean Sen, the proper basis of Bomo after it 
was a great power, became on all sides a Soman inland 
lake ; the navigation and commerce on its waters and 
shores formed pobtically au unity to the advantage of aU 
that dwelt around. But by the side of geographical com- 
pactness went national bipartition. Through Greece and 
Macedonia tho Boman state would never have become 
biuational, any more than the Greek cities of Neapolis 
and Moasalia had Hellenised Campania and Provence. 
But, while in Europe and Africa the Greek domain van- 
ishes in jiresenco of the compact mass of the Litin, so 
much of the third continent as was drawn, with the Nilo- 
valley rightfully pertaining to it, into this cycle of culture 
belonged esclusively to the Greeks, and Antioch and Al- 
exandria in particular were the true pillars of the HeUoiiio 
development that attained its culmination in Alexander — 
centres of Hellenic life and Hellenic culture, and great 
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cities, aa wiia Rome. After having set fr>rt.b in tbe pre- 
oediog chiipter the conflict between the East and West in 
imd around Armenia and Mesopotamia, that filled the 
whole period of the empire, we turn to describe the re- 
hiUons of the Syrian regions, ob they took shape at the 
Bame time. What we mean is the territory winch is sepa- 
rated liy the niountaiD-clioin of Pisidia, Isauria, and West- 
em Cihcia from Asia &liuor ; by the eastern continuation 
of these mountains and the Euphrates from Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, by the Arabian desert from the Parthian 
empire and from Egypt ; only it seemed fitting to deal 
with the peculiar fortunes of Judaea in a special section. 
Id accordance with the diversity of political development 
under the imperial government, we shall speak in the fii'st 
instance of Syria proper, the northern portion of this ter- 
ritory, and of the Phoenician coast that stretches along 
under the Libanus, and then of the countty lying beliind 
Palestine^the territory of the Nabataeans, What was to 
be said about Palmyra has already found its place in the 
preceding chapter. 

After the piu-tition of the provinces between the em- 
peror and the senate, Syria was under im- 
o^v'^JSfnL pcriol administration, and was in the East, 
like Oaul in the West, the central seat of civil 
and military control This goveraorebip was from the 
beginning the most esteemed of all, and only became in 
course of time all the more thought of. Its holder, like 
the governor of the two Gcrmanies, wielded the command 
over four legions, and while the odminiat ration of the in- 
land Gallic districts was token away from the commanders 
of the Rbine-anny and a certain restriction was involved 
in the very fact of their co-onü nation, the governor of 
Syria retained tlie civil administration of the whole large 
province undiminished, and held for long alone in oil Asia 
a command of the first rank. Under Vespasian, indeed, 
he obtained in the governors of Palestine and Cappodocia 
two colleagues likewise commanding legions ; but, on the 
other hand, through the annexation of the kingdom of 
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Oonunagenc, nnd soon ofterwnrds of the principiUities 
tlie Libanus, the field of hi» administration was increaaed. 
It was only in the course of the second ceatury that a 
diminution of his prerogatives occurred, when Hadrian 
took one of the four legions from the Governor of 
and handed it over to the governor of Palestine. Jl 
Soveruawho^at length withtlrew the first jiace in_ 
man military hierarchy from the Syrian governor, 
^vinp subdued the province — which had wislied at that 
timeToTnaTie Niger emperor, as it had formerly done with 
rfä~govenior.VeHprsinD — amidst roaistance from tlio capital 
Aulioch in particular, he ordained its partition into a 
BortlierD aiid a eouthero half, and gave to the governor ol 

the former, which was called Coele-Syria, tvfo legionSi 

the goTEfnor of the latter, the province of Syro-Phoenicia,, 
one. 
H yri a may also bo compared with Gaul, in bo far as this 
district of imperial adminiatration was divided 
more sharply than moat into pacified regions 
and border-districts needing protection. While the ex- 
tensive coast of Syria and the the western regions gen- 
erally were not exposed to hostile attacks, and the protec- 
tion on the desert frontier against the roving Bedouins 
devolved on the Arabian and Jewish princes, and subse- 
quently on the troops of the province of Arabia as also on 
the Paimj-renes, more than on the Syrian legions, the 
Euphrates-frontier required, particidarly before Mesopo- 
tamia became Boman, a wat^^h against the Partbians simi- 
lar to that on the Rhine against the Germans. But if the 
SjTian legions came to be employed on the fi'ontier, Ibey 
could not be diapensed with in western Syi'ia as welL' 
' We cannot exaeWj detennine the standing qnarten of llie Syriui 
le(rlonB ; <ret wliat is hara said is sulwtantiall}' assured. Under Nero 
th« lOth legion lar at Baphauoae, north-west from namatli 
sepbns, BeU. JKd. vii. 1, 8) ; and nl tbat sama place, or at an; 
nwtrly in lliia region undor Tiberius tbo Cth (Taoitus, Ann. H 
probably in or iMtix Anlloch tlie I3th andi'r Nnro (Joscphus, 
JmL. ii. 18, IS). At l»iis( one iagbn laj on tlie Eiipliratve : fo 
time before Um annexation of Commi^jeiie Jo«eplius attuata 
Toi* II.-ft 
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Tbe troops of the Rhine were certainly there iUbo on ac- 
count of the GfluJs ; yet the Eomaua might say willi justi- 
fiable pride that for the great capital of Gaul and tha 
three Gallic provinces a direct garrison of 1,200 men suf- 
ficed. But for the Syrian population, and especially for 
tbe capital of Roman Aaia, it was not enough to station 
legions on the Euphrates. Not merely on tbe edge of the 
desert, but also in the retreats of the mouutaius there 
lodged daring bands of robbers, who roamed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the licli fields and large towns — not to tbe 
same extent aa now, but constantly even then — and, often 
disguised as merchants or eoldiers, pillaged the country 
houses and the villagea But even tbe towns themselves, 
above all Antioch, required like Alexandria gaiTiBons of 
their oivn. Beyond doubt this was the reason why a div- 
ision into civil and military districts, like that enacted 
for Gaul by Augustus, was never even so much as at- 
tempted in Syria, and why tbe large self - subsistent camp- 
settlements, out of which e.g. originated Mentz on tbe 
Rhine, Leon in Spain, Chester in England, were alto- 
gether wanting in the Roman East. But beyond doubt 
this was also tbe reason why the Syrian army was so much 
inferior in discipline and spirit to that of the Western 
provinces ; why the stern discipline, which was exercised 
in tbe military standing camps of tbe West, never could 
take root in tbe urban cantonments of tbe East. When 



(liell, Jud. vii. 1, 3), and Biibsequently one of the Bjrian legions 
had iU beadqiiarterii In Samosata (PtolemoeoB, v. 16, 11 ; inBcriplion 
from the time of So^erus, C. J. L. vi. 1400 ; Itin. Antiinini, p. 
18S). Piobnbl/ the ataCFs of most of the Syrian legions hui their 
Beat in the nestern dlstiiots, and tlie over-recurring complaint thM 
enamnpiug iu tha tonus diaorginiaed the Syrian army, applies 
chiefly to this arrangement. It la doubtful nbether iu the better 
times there existed beodquortera proper of the l^gioni on the edge 
of the desert ; at the frontier -posts there detoaliments of tbe legions 
iTcra employed, and ia particular the specially disturbed district be- 
tween Damascus and Bostra was strongly famished with le^onories 
provided on tbe one hand by the oommsiid of Syria, un the other 
by that of Arabia after it« lustituliou by Trujau. 
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sttttioDnrj' troopB have, in addition to their more im- 
mediate deatinatioa, tLo tnak of police assigned to tbetn, 
thi» of itaelf has a demoralising effect ; and only too often, 
wlier9 they are expected to keep in check hirbulent civic 
mnsaes, their own discipline in fact is thereby undermined. 
The Syrian wars formerly described furnish the far from 
pleasant commentary on this ; none of them found an 
army capable of warfare in existence, and regularly there 
was need to bring up Occidental troopB in order to give 
the turn to the struggle. 

Syria in the narrower sense and its adjoining lands, 
the Plain Cilicia and Phoenicia, never had 
under the Roman emperors a history properly 
so called. The inhabitants of these regions 
belonged to the same stock as the iuhabitants of Judaea 
and Arabia, and the ancestors of the Syrians and tho 
Phoenicians were settled in a remote age at one spot with 
those of the Jews and the Arabs, and spoke one language. 
But while the latter clung to their peculiar character and 
to their language, the Syrians and the Plioenicinns became 
Hellenised even before they came under Boman rule. 
This Hellenising took effect throughout in the formation 
of Hellenic pohties. The foundation for this had indeed 
been laid by the native development, particularly by the 
old and great mercantile cities on the Phoenituan coast. 
But above all the formation of states by Alesander and the 
Alesandrida, just like that of tho Boman republic, bad as 
its basis not the tribe, but the urban community ; it was 
not the old Macedonian hei-editary principality, but the 
Greek pohty that Alexander carried into the East ; and it 
was not from tribes, but from towns that he designed, and 
the Bomans designed, to constitute their empire. The 
idea of the autonomous burgess-body is an elastic one, and 
the autonomy of Alliens and Thebes was a different thing 
from that of the lUacedonian and Syrian city, just as in the 
Boman circle the autonomy of free Capua had another 
import than that of the Latin colonies of the republic or 
even of the urban communities of the empire ; but tha 
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fuodametital idea ia eveiywliere tlint of Belf-iidminiBteriTig 
citizeusliip sovereiga within its own ling-walL After the 
full of the Persian empire, Syria, along with the neighbour- 
ing Mesopotamia, ivas, as the military bridge of connection 
between the West and the East, covered more than any 
other land with Maoedonian fiettlements. The Macedonian 
names of places transferred thither to the greatest extent, 
and nowhere else recurring in the whole empire of Alex- 
ander, show tliat here the flower of the Hellenic conquerors 
of the East was settled, und that Syria waa to become for 
this stjite the New-Miiccdonin ; as indeed, so long as the 
empire of Alexander retained a central government, this 
had there its seat. Then the troubles of the last Seleucid 
period had helped the Syrian imperial towns to greater 
independence. 

These arrangemenfa the Romans fouufl existing. Of 
non-urban districts administered directly by the empire 
there were probably none at all in Syria according to the 
organisatioD planned by Fompeiua, and. If the dependent 
principalities in the first epoch of the Soman rule embraced 
a great portion of the southern interior of the province, 
these were withal mostly moiintftiuou3 and poorly inhabited 
districts of eubordinate importance. Taken as a whole, 
for the Homans in Syria not much was left to be done ns 
to the increase of urban development— less than in Asia 
Minor. Hence there is hardly anythiug to be told from 
the imperial period of the founding of towns in the strict 
eense as regarda Syria. The tew colonies which were laid 
out here, auch as Berytus under Augustus and probably 
also Heliopolis, had no other object than those conducted 
to Macedonia, namely, the settlement of veterans. 

How the Greeks and the older [lopulation in Syria stood 
to one auother, may be clearly traced by the 

OonUnniuiCB al , , -^ _, . ■' ,, ,,.,., 

tiion»ttv«iui- very local names. The majonty of districts 
fis'mdaHd- and towns here bear Greek names, in great 
"""^ part, OS we have observed, derived from the 

Macedonian home, such a» Pieria, Anthcmuaiaa, Arethusa, 
Beroea, Choicia, Edesaa, Euiopus, Cyrrbus, Lari^a, Pella, 
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others named after Alexander or the mcinbera of the Seleu- 
cid bou^e. euch as Alexandria, Antioch, äeleucis and Seleu- 
cia, Apiimea, Laodicea, Epiphaneto. The old native names 
maintain themselves doubtless side by side, as Beroea, 
previously in Aramaean Chalep, is also called Cholybon, 
Odessa or Hiempolis, previously Mnbog, iscalledalso Bam- 
byce, ]!^iphaueia, previously Hamat, is also called Amathe. 
But for the most part the older appellations give way be- 
fore the foreign ones, and only a few districts and larger 
places, such iis Cominagene, Samosata, Hemesa, Damnscus, 
nre without newly-formed Greek names. Eastera Cilicia 
has few Macedonian foundntious to show ; but the capital 
Tarsus became early and completely Hellenised, and was 
long before the Roman time one of the centres of Helleuio 
culture. It was Bomcwhut otherwise in Phoenicia ; the 
mercantile towns of old renown, Aradus, Byblua, Bcrytus, 
Öidon, Tyrus, did not properly lay aside the native names ; 
but bow here too the Greek gained the upper hand, is 
shown by the Helienising transformation of these same 
names, and still more clearly by tho fact that New-jUndus 
is knovm to us only under the Greek name Antaradus, and 
likewise the new town founded by the Tyriana, the SiJo- 
nians, and the Ara<liaDs in common on this coast only under 
the name Tripolis, and both have developed their modern 
designations Tartua and Tarabulus from the Greek. Al- 
ready in the Seleucid period the coins in Syria proper 
boar exclusively, and those of the Phoenician towns most 
predominantly, Greek legends ; and from the beginning 
of the imperial period the sole rule of Greek is here an 
establiahed fact' The oasis of Palmyra alone, not merely 
separated by wide stretches of desert, but also preserving 
a certain political independence, formed, as we saw (p. 
103), an exception in this respect. But in intercourse the 
native idioms were retained. In the mountains of the lib- 
tmus and the anti-Libauua, where in Hemesa (Homs), 
' There is « coin ot ByMiisfroro Ihe time of AiisiiBtus wiih Greek 
legtud ^Ilulluu[-Bt^llue^, MouiiaKa yrvofic», 1ÖÖ3, p. 
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CliAlcia, Abila (both lietwe^o Berytus and DamaBaus) 
small princely houses of uative oiigiu i-uled till towards the 
end of tbe first century after Christ, the native language 
had probably the solo sway in tbe imperial period, as in- 
deed in the mountains of tbo Druses so difficult of access 
the language of Aram liaa only in recent times jielded to 
Arabic. But two thousand years ago it was in fact tbe 
language of the people in all Syria.' That in the case of 
the double-named towns the Syiian designation predom- 
inated in common life just aa did the Greek in Uteruture, 
appears from the fact that at the pi-eaant day Beroea-Cbaly- 
bon is named Haleb (Aleppo), Epiphaneia-Amathe Hamat, 
Hiernpolis-Bambyce-Mnbog Itlembid, Tyre fay its Aramaean 
name Sur ; that tbe Sj-iian town known to us from docu- 
ments and authors only as Heliopoiis still bears at the pres- 
ent day its primitive native name Baatbec, and, in general, 
the modem nameB of places have come, not from tbe Oreeb, 
but from the Aramaean. 

In like manner tbe worship abows the continued life of 
Syrian nationahty. The Syrians of Beroea 
"^ ''■ bring their votive gifts with Greek legend to 

Zeus Malbachos, those of Aparaea to Zeus Belos, those of 
Berytus as Boman citizens to Jupiter Bahnarcodes — all 
deities, in wiiich neither Zeua nor Jupiter bad real part 
Tliis Zeus Belos is no other than the Malach Belos adored 
at Palmyra in the Syriac language (p. 103, not« 1). How 
vivid was, and continued to be, tbe hold of the native 
worship of the gods in Syria, is most clearly attested by 
the fact that the lady of Hemcsa, who by her marriage- 
relationship with tbe bouse of Severus obtained for her 
gi'andson the imperial dignity at the beginning of the 
third century, not content with the boy's being called 
supreme Fontifex of the Roman people, urged him also to 
entitle himself before all Romans the chief priest of tbe 

' JuhanneB ClirjBualomua of Anliocli If 407) points OD »evoul 
ocais\ana [de giindis uiarlyr. Opp. e<1. Purls, ITltt, vul. ii. p. (151; 
JhmU. xix. ibid. p. 188) to tlie iTtpo^iIi, Iho ^B^n •fvrii at the 
iUJi iu coutriKl to lite lauguage at tLe eultiued. 
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SRtive Bun-god ElngnbaluB. The Romana might conquer 
the Sjrrians ; but the Roman gods had iu tlieii' own homo 
yielded the field to those of 8jria. 

No leaa are the numeroua Syrian proper numes that have 
come to us mainly Doii-Oreek, aud double namea arc not 
rare ; the Messiah is termed also Cliristus, the apostle 
Tiiomos alfio Didymus. the woman of Joppa raised up by 
Peter " the gazelle," TabiUia or Dorcas. But for htei-a- 
ture, and presumably also for bueiDess-iDtercourse and the 
iutercourse of the cultured, the Syrian idiom was as little 
in existence na the Celtic in the West ; in these cuv'lea 
Greek exclusively prevailed, apart from tije 
Latin required also in the £nst for the soldiciu 
Ä man of letters of the second halt of the second century, 
whom Sohaemus the king of Armenia formerly mentioned 
(p. 81) brought to his couii, has inserted in a romance, 
which has its scene in Babylon, aorae points of the history 
ot hia own life that illustrate this relation. He is, he saya, 
B Syrian, not, however, one of the immigrant Greeks, but 
of native lineage on the father's and mother's side, Sj-rian 
by language and habits, acquainted also with the Baby- 
loiiiau language and with Persian magic. But this same 
man, who iu a certain sense declines the Hellenic char- 
acter, adds tliat he had appropriated Hellenic culture ; 
and ho became an esteemed teacher of youth in SjTia, 
and a notable romance- writer of the later Greek litera- 
ture.' 



' Tlie extract of Pholiae from tlie romnnce of Jambllchus, o. 17, 
which erroneously mnkus tho nntlior n Babylonian, i« essentintly 
cntnctuA and euppleinented by thü ttholioii upon it, Tlie privsle 
■ecrolary of tlie great-kiug, vlio oomeB among Trajsn'a oaplives to 
Syria, bocomes there tutor of Jambliohua, aud instruots bim Id tbe 
" barbariau wisdom," is natDTSll; a Dgare of the romance ranning 
its conrae in Babylon, which Jamblichui profeweB to have heard 
fri<m Ihia hia luHlrtidor ; but obaractertBlio of the time is tlie Ar- 
tDHuian conrl man-of-lettiTS and princes' tutor (for it was doiibtloa» 
u *'good rhetor" that hs was callud by Soliaemus to Vftlnrahapat) 
himself, who in virtuu of bia iDagirnl art not merely undc-rslniidi 
the charniug of Sii-a oud the oonjuriiig of spiiiu, but also predicts 
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If Bubsoqaently the Sjriim idiom agnin beoame n written 
language anil developed a literature of ita own, 

uw™wS!" tl^ is ^ be traced not to an invigomtion of 
national feeling, but to the immediate needs 
of the propagation of ChriBtianity. That Sjriac literature, 
which began with the ti-anslation of the writings of tlie 
Christian fiiitli ttito Syriac, remained confined to the 
sphere of the specific culture of the Christian clergy, and 
hence took up only the small fn^meuts of general Hel- 
lenic culture wiiiuh the theologians of that time found 
conducive to, or compatible with, their ends :' this author- 
ship did not attain, nnd doubtless did not strive after, any 
higher aim than the transference of the library of the 
Qreek monastery to the Maronite oloistora It hardly 
reaches further back than to the second century of our era. 
and hod its centre, not in Syria, but in Mesopotamia, 
particnlaiOy in Edessa,' where the native language had not 
become so entirely a dialect as in the older Roman terri- 
tory. 

Among the manifold bastard forms which Hellenism aa- 
sumed in the course of its diffusion at ones 
SE!?mi^. civilising and degeuerating, the Syro-Hellenio 
la doubtless that in which the tvro element« 
ore most equally bahuiced, but perhaps at the same time 
that which has most decisively influenced the collective 
development of the empire. The Syrians received, no 

to Veras the victorj over VologaauB, and at tlie same time numteB 
in Greek to the Greeks Btories such u mij-ht Bland in tka TAouwwl 
onrf One NigklM. 

' Syriao literature coneifts almoBt ezcluBlvely of trftnBUtionB of 
Greek workB. Among protaoe «rritings Irestiiies of Ariatolle uid 
PlataraU stand in the flrst rank, then practical writings of a jnrialio 
or agronomlfl characler, and books at popular outertainmeut, ouch 
as tlie romance of Alexander, the fables of Aeeop, tlie Bunteocua of 
Mtinander. 

' Tlie ayriao Iranslntion of tlie Now Tustainent, tlie oldf st text of 
the Sj'risc language knoten to us. probubl; ongiiialed in Edesaa; 
th« ffTpVTiMiai of llie Aula of Uia ApuatlcB or« Lura called " Bo- 
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doubt, the Greek urbnn organisation and appropriated 
Uelleoio language and habit« ; nevertheless they did not 
cease to feel themselves as Orientals, or rather as organs 
of a double civilisation. Nowhere is thi^ perhaps moro 
TbBm of Aniio- s'^'up'y expressed than in the colossal tomh- 
Bhtu at oanuDit temple, which at the commenceinent of tha 
imperial period Antiochua king' of Conunageno 
srected for himself on a solitary moiintaiD-summit not far 
from the Knplirates. He names himself in the copious 
epitaph a Persian ; the priest of the saiictuai'y is to pre- 
sent to him the memorial-offering in the Persian dress, as 
the cuatom of his family demands ; but he calls the Hel- 
lenes also, like the Persians, the blessed roots ot hia race, 
and entreats the blessing of all the gods of Persia as of 
Macetis, that is of the Persian as well as of the Macedo- 
nian laud, to rest upon his descendanta For ho is the eon 
of a native king of the family of the Achaemenids and of a 
Greek prince's daughter of the house of Seleucus ; and, in 
keeping with this, the images on the one hand of his pa- 
ternal ancestors back to the first Darius, ou the other hand 
of his maternal back to Alexander's marshal, embellished 
the tomb in a long double row. But the gods, whom ho 
liODours, are at the same time Persian and Orcek, Zeus 
Oi'omaades, Apoll on Mithras Helios Hermes, Artagnea 
Herakles Ares, and the effigy of this latter, for example, 
bears the club of the Greek hero and at the same time the 
Pei-sian tiara. This Persian prince, who calls himself at 
the same time a friend of the Hellenes, and as loyal sub- 
ject of the emperor a friend of the Romans, as not less 
that Achaemenid called by Marcus and Lucius to the 
throne of Armenia, Sohaemua, are true representatives of 
the native aristocracy of imperial Syria, which bears in 
miud alike Persian memories and the Itomano-Hellenio 
present. Fi'om such circles the Persian worship of Mittun 
n^Bohed the West. But the population, which was placed 
at the same time under this great nobility Pendan or call- 
ing itself Persian, and under the government of Macedo- 
nian and kter of Italian masters, was In Syria, as in Meso- 
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potamia and Babylonia, Aramaean : it reminds us iu va- 
rious respects of the modem Iloumans is presence of the 
upper ranks of Sasons and Magyars. Certainly it was the 
most corrupt and most corrupting elemcLt in the con- 
glomerate of the Romano-Hellenic peoples. Of the so- 
called Caracallft, who was bom nt Lyons as eon of an Afri- 
can fnther and a Syrian mother, it was said that he united in 
himself the vices of three races, Gallic frivolity, African 
savageness, and Syrian knavery. 
This interpenotration of the En^t and Hellenism, which 
has nowhere been carried out ao completely 
SSJilÄli!,^"'' "» »Ö Syria, meets us predominantly in the 
form of the good and noble becoming ruined 
in the mixture. This, however, is not everywhere the case ; 
the later developments of religion and of speculation, 
Christianity and Neoplatoutam, have proceeded from the 
same conjuuctioa ; if with the former the East peuetnttes 
into the West, the latter is the transformation of the Occi- 
dental philosophy in the sense and spirit of the East — a 
creatioQ in the first instance of the I^yptian Plotinna 
(204-270) and of his most considerable disciple the Syrian 
Malchus or Porpbyriua (233 till after 300), and thereaftw 
pre-eminently cultivated in the towns of Syria. For a 
discussion of these two phenomena, so significant in the 
history of the world, this is not the place ; but they may 
not be forgotten in estimating the position of matters in 
Syiia. 
The Syrian character finds its eminent expression in the 
capital of the country and, before Constanti- 
nople was founded, of the Roman East gen< 
«rally — inferior as respects population only to Borne and 
Alexandria, and possibly also to the Babylonian Selucia — 
Aotioch, on which it appears requisite to dwell for a mo- 
ment. The town, one of the youngest in Syria and now 
of small importance, did not become a great city by the 
natural circumstances of commerce, but was a creation of 
monarchie policy. The Macedoniau couquerors called it 
into life, primarily from military couaidoiatious, as a fitting 
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ceotrol plftce for a rule which embraced at ooce AbIa Minnr, 
the refpoa of the Euphrates, and Egypt, and sought also 
to he uear to the Mediterraneim. ' Tiio like aim and the 
different methoils of the Scleuuids and tho Lagids find 
their true espresaion in the aimihirity and the contrast of 
Autioch and Alesaudria ; aa the latter woa the centre for 
the naval power and the mai-itime policy of the Egyptian 
rulers, so Autioch was the centre for the continental East- 
em monarchy of the rulers of Asia. The later Seleucida 
at different times undertook lai-ge new foundations here, 
8o that the city, when it became Roman, consisted of four 
independent and walled-in districts, all of vrliicli again 
were enclosed by a common wall. Nor were immigrants 
from a distance wanting. When Greece proper fell under 
the rule of the Romans, and Antiochua the Great bad vain- 
ly attempted to dislodge them thence, he granted at least 
to the emigrant Euboeaus and Aetolians an asylum in his 
capital. In the capital of Syria, as in that of Egypt, a 
commonwealth in some measure independent and a priv- 
ileged position were conceded to the Jews, and the jwai- 
tion of the towns as centres of tlie Jewish Diaspora was 
not the weakest element in their development. Once 
made a residency and the seat of the supreme adminiati-a- 
tion of a great empire, Antiocb remained even in Roman 
times the capital of the Asiatic provinces of Home. Here 
resided the emperors, when they sojourned in the East, and 
regularly the governor of Syria ; here was struck the im- 
perial money for the East, and here especially, as well as in 
Damascus and Edessa, were found the imperial manufac- 
tories of arms. It ia true that the town had lost its mili- 
itury importance for the Roman empire ; and under tho 
' TliU is tsid b; Dlodoros. zz. 47, of the forerunner of Antiovh, 
the lavm of Antigoniiii, situated about fiie milea fsrtlier up thu rifur. 
Antiooli «u3 for the Syria of antiquity nearly what Aleppo iB for the 
Syria of the preseut day, the reudeivous of iolaud traffio ; only liiot, 
iu the caae of llist fouudatlon, iia tho oüiil«niporary (>Diialructioii of 
the poK of Saleuoin shows, the iiamedint« i^uuHctiun with tho Med- 
llemnooQ was deaigued, and heucu the towii was laid uut furlhor 
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obniigetl oir cum stances the bad communication with the 
sea was felt aa a great ovU, not &o much on account of the 
distance, as because the port — the town of Seleucin, 
planned at the same time with Antioch — was little fitted 
for large traffio. The Komim omperors from the Flavians 
down to Constantiua expended enormous suub to hew out 
of the massca of rocks surrounding this locality the requi- 
site docks with their tributary canals, and to provide suf- 
ficient piers ; but the art of the engineers, which at the 
mouth of the Nile had succeeded in throwing up the high- 
est mounds, contended vainly in SjTia with the insur- 
mountable difficulties of the ground. As a matter of 
course the largest town of Syria took an active part in the 
manu^tnres and the commerce of this province, of which 
we shall have to speak further on ; nevertheless it waa a 
seat of consumers more ttian of producers. 
In no city of antiquity was the enjoyment of life eo 
much the main thing, and Its duties so inci- 
dental, as in "Antioch uiron Daphne," as the 
city was significantly called, somewhat as if we should say 
"Vienna upon the Prater." For Daphne' was a pleasure- 
garden, alxiut five miles from the city, ten miles in cir- 
cumference, famous for its laurel-trees, after which it waa 
named, for its old cypresses which even the Christian em- 
perors ordered to be spared, for its flowing and gushing 
waters, for its shining t«mplo of Apollo, and its munifi- 
cent much- frequented festival of tlie 10th August The 
whole environs of the city, which lies between two wooded 
mountain-chains in the valley of the Orontes abounding in 
water, fourteen miles upward from its mouth, are even at 
the present day, in spite of all neglect, a blooming garden 
and one of the most charming spots on earth. No city in 
' The apiica between Anlioch and Daphne waa GUed wUh countrj- 
liouses and villas (Llbanina, jm> rhelor. ii. p. '2tl'i Itelnko), and tlicra 
was alao here s saburb Eeraolea ox else Daphna (O. Hüller, Atitiq. 
Aiilinch, p. 44 ; oomp. vita Veri, 7) ; but nrben TaoUtu, Ann. ii. »8, 
names tliia subnrb EpidDpbne, this is one of his must slntjular bliia- 
durs. FtiniuB, H. N. r. 27, 70, sa/s ooirecll;: Antioohia Bpi- 
dapKnet cogmmiinata. 
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all the empire excelled it in the Bplendour and TDognifi- 
oence of its public structureB. The chief Ktreet, ^liiuli to 
tlie length of tUirty-six stadia, nearly four and a half 
miles, with a. covered colonnade on both aides, and a broad 
carriage-way in the middle, traversed the city in a straight 
direction along tho river, 'waa imitated in many ancient 
towns, but had not its match even iu imperial Borne. As 
the water ran into every good house in Antioch,' so the 
people walked in those colonnades through the wholo city 
at oil seasons protect«d from rain as from the heat of the 
sun, and during the evening also in lighted streets, of 
which we have no record as to any other city of antiq- 
uity.' 

' *' That wherein wa oBpeolallj beat all," aays ibe Antloohene Li- 
baniua, ia the Pauegjrla on his home dHUrored ander Coiiatantins 
(I. 354 R.), after haTing described the springs of Daphne and the 
»quedutts theaoe to the city, " ia the water-supply of our citj ; if in 
other respects any one may compete with ot, all give wny so soon as 
we oome Ui apeak of the water, its «bnudontio and ita excellence. Iu 
the public baths every stream has the proportions of a rivar, in tho 
private several have the like, and t!ie rest not mach less. He irha 
hoi Ihii means of laying out a new bath does bo without concern 
about a sufficient flow oF water, and has no need to fear that, when 
ready, it will remain dry. Therefore every district o( tho city (there 
were eighteen of these) carefully provides for the speclaL eleganoa 
of its bathing -establishment ; these district bathing-establishments 
are so much finer than the general ones, aa they are smaller than 
these are, and the inhabitoDls of the district strive to surpass one an- 
other. One measures tlia abundonee of running water by the num- 
ber of the Igood] dwclling-houiU'S ; for as many as ore the dwelling- 
hooiea, so many ore alao the running waters, nay there are even in 
indlvidaal houaus often several ; oud the majority of the workshops 
have also the same advantage. Therefore we have no fighting at 
the public welts as to who shall come Hral Lo draw— an avii, under 
which so many considerable towns snSer, when there is a violent 
crowding round tho wells and outcry over the broken jars. With 
ns the public fountains flow for ornament, since every one has water 
witlilD his doors. And this water is so clear that the pail appears 
empty, and so pleasant that 11 invites us to drink." 

' " Other lights," says the aamu orator, p. 86S, " take the place 
of the sna'i light, lamps whiclt leave the Egyptian festival of illu- 
mination for behind ; and with us night is distinguished Trom day 
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But amidst all this luxury the Muses i^id not find them' 

solves at home ; science in enmest and not 
inrtioctmi in- j^^ eamest art were never truly eultivatfld in 

Syria iind more especially in Atitioch. How- 
ever complete was the analogy in other I'espects between 
Egypt and Syiia as to their developmont, their conb-ast in 
ft literary point of view was sharp ; the La<fidB alone en- 
tered on this portion of the inheritance of Aleiander the 
Great, "Whilo they fostered Hellenic litemture and pro- 
moted soientilic research in an Aristotelian sense and 
spirit, the better Seleucids doubtless by their political po- 
Bition opened up the East to the Oreeka — the mission of 
Megasthenes to king Chandragupta in India on the part 
of Seleucus L, and the exploring of the Caspian Sea hy 
his contemporary tlie Admiral Patrocles, were epoch-mak- 
ing in this respect — but of immetliato interposition in lit- 
oriuy interests on the part of the Seleucida the history of 
Greek literature has nothing more to tell than that An- 
tiochua the Great, as he was called, made tie poet Eu- 
phorien hia librarian. PerhapH the bisloi-y of Latin liter- 
ature may make a claim to serious scientific work on the 
part of Berytus, the Latin island in the sea of Oriental 
Hellenism. It is perhaps no accident that the reaction 
against the modemiaing tendency in literature of the Ju- 
lio-Claudian epoch, and the reintroduction of the language 
and writings of the repubhcan time into the school as into 
literature, originated with a Berytion belonging to tlia 
middle class, Marcus Valerius Probus, who in the schoola 
that were left in bis remote home moulded himself still on 
the old classics, and then, in energetic activity more as a 
critical author than as strictly a teacher, laid the founda- 
tion for the elasaicism of the later imperial period. The 
same Berytus became later, and remained through the 

only by tha diJereuce of the lighting ; diligent liaiida Und no dlF- 
ferenoe and forgu on, «iid ho who will sings and dniite», bo thnt He- 
phaestoannd Aphrodite Lore ah&rethe ulyht but neon lliein. " In 
the atreet-gport which the priDcs OitUus iiidnlged in, ths lunps ol 
Antiooli vera verj iDconTsuiant to him (Amiuiiinua, xiT. 1, 0). 
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whole period of Uie empire, for all the East, tho seat of 1 
the study of jurisprmlenco requisite towards an official' 
career. Aa to HcUenio literature no doubt the [«»try of 
the epigram and the wit of the feu-illeton were at home in 
Syria ; several" of tho most noted Greek minor poets, like 
Meleager, Fhilodemus of Gladarn, aud Antipnter of Sidoti, 
were Syrians and unsurpassed in sensuous charm as iu re- 
fined versification ; and tho father of the feuUleton litera- 
ture was Menippua of Gadara. But these performances 
lie for the most part before, and some of them consider- 
ably before, the imperial period. 
Iu the Greek hterature of this epoch no province is so 
poorly represented as Syria; and this is hardly 
Minor iittatort. ^^ nccident, although, considering the univer- 
sal position of Hellcniam under tho empire, not much 
stress can bo laid on the home of the individual writers. 
On the other Land tlie subordinate authorship which pre- 
vailed in this epoch — such as stories of love, robbers, pi- 
rates, procurers, soothsayers, and dreams, destitute of 
thought or form, and fabulous travels— had probably its 
chief seat here. Among the colleagues of the already- 
mentioned JambUchuH, author of the Babylonian history, 
his countrymen must have been numerous ; the contact of 
this Greek literature with the Oriental literature of a eimi- 
1/ir kind doubtless took place through tho medium of 
Syrians. The Greeks indeed had no need to learn lying 
from the Orientals ; yet the no longer plastic but fiiuciful 
stoiy-telling of their later period lias sprung from Sche- 
herazade's horn of plenty not from the pleasantry of the 
Graces. It is perhaps not accidentally that the satire of this 
period, when it views Homer as the father of lying traveia, 
mokes him a Babylonian with the proper name of Tigrauea, 
Apart from this entertaining reading, of which even those 
were somewhat ashamed who spent their time in writing 
or reading it, there is hardly any other prominent name to 
be mentioned from these regions than the contemporary 
of that Jamblichus, Lucian of Commagene. He, too, wrol« 
nothing except, iu imitation of Menippus, essays and fugi- 
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tive piecoa aff^r a genuinely Syrian type, witty and spright- 
ly in pcraonal banter, liat where this is at an end. incap- 
able of saying amiil his laughter the earnest ti-utb or of 
even handling the plastic power of comedy. 
This people yalued only the day. No Greek region has 

BO few memorial-stones to show as Syria ; the 
»inuMmmt«^ gieatAntioch, tlie third City iotheempire. !ias — 

to sny nothing of the land of hieroglypliica and 
obelisks — left behind fewer inscriptions than many a small 
African or Arabian village. With the exception of the 
I'hetoricion Libanius from the time of Julian, who is more 
well-known than important, this town has not given to 
lilerature a single author's name. The Tyanitic Messiah 
of heatheuiara, or his apostle speaking for him, was not 
wrong in terming the Antiochenea nn uncultivated and 
lialf-harbaroua people, and in thinking that Apollo would 
do well to transform them as well as their Daphne ; for 
"in Antioch, while the cypresses knew how to whisper, men 
knew not how to speak. " In the artistic sphere Antioch 
had a leading position only as respected the theatre and 
Bporis generally. The exhibitions which captivated the 
public of Antioch were, according to the fashion of this 
time, less strictly dramatic than noisy musical perform- 
ances, ballets, animal hunts, and gladiatorial games. The 
applauding or liissing of this public decided the reputation 
of the dancer throughout the empire. The jockeys and 
other heroes of the circus and theatre camo pre-eminently 
from Syria.' Tlie ballet-dancers and the musicinns, us well 

' Tlie remarkaljlö dcBCription of Hib empire Irota tbe time of Con- 
BUiitiiiB(Mn1lur, Geog. Min. ii. p. 313 fl.), Die only writing of tlia 
kiud ill nliicb tlia state of industry meets with a certrün conaidur- 
Btion.eaysof Syria iu this reapoot: "Antiocli haa everything tbat 
one desirosin abuudance, but especlnllj its nuns, Laodioea, Bory- 
tus, Tyre, Caesnrea (ia Palestini:) hnvu racuB also. Laodicea senda 
abroad jockeys, Tyre and Berytui nolora, Caasarus dancers (pandt- 
mimt), Rellopolis on Lelxuion Uute-playsrs (cheravla^), Gni» mn. 
eiaians (uuilitorBi, by which tUpai'iara is incorrectly rendered). As. 
caluii »tesllurs {iiMeUif), CuatubaU (strictly speaking iu Cilicia) 
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aa the jugglers und buffoons, wliom Lucius Varus brought 
bauk from his Orieutal campaign— perCoi-med, ao far as his 
part went, in Antioch — to Bome, formed an epoch in the 
history of Italian theatricJtla. The passion with which the 
public in Antioch gave itself up to this pleasure is chnrac- 
teristically shown by the fact, that according to tradition 
the gmrest disaster which befell Antioch in this period, its 
capture by the Persians in 2()0 (p. 109), surprised the bur- 
gesees of the city in the theatre, and from the top of the 
mount, oo the slope of which it was constructed, the arrows 
flew into the ranks of the spectators. In Ooza, the most 
southerly town of Syria, where heathenism possessed a 
Htronghold in the famous temple of Alamos, at the end of 
the fourth century the hoi'scs of a zealous heathen and of a 
zealous Christian ran at the races, and, when on that occa- 
sion "Christ heat Mamas," St. Jerome tells us, numerous 
heathens had themselves baptised. 

All the great cities of the Roman empire doubtless vied 
with each other in dissoluteness of morals; 
" ' ' but iu this the palm probably belougs to 
Antioch. The decorous Roman, whom the severe moral- 
portrait-painter of Trajan's time depicts, as be turns his 
back on his native place, because it had become a city of 
Greeks, adds that the Achaeans formed the least part of the 
filth ; that the Syrian Orontes had long discharged itself 
into the river Tiber, and flooded Itomo with its language 
and its habits, its streetr-musicians, female harp-players 
and triangle-beatfirs, and the troops of its courtesans. 
The Romans of Augustus spoke of the Syrian female 
flute-player, the ambubaia,' as wo speak of the Pitrisian 
cocoUe. In the Syrian cities, it is stated even in the last 
age of the republic by Posidonius, an author of impor- 
tance, who was himself a native of the Syrian Apamen, 
the citizens have become disused to hard labour ; the peo- 
ple there think only of feasting and carousing, and all clubs 
and privat« parties serve for this pui-poso ; at the royal 
table a garland is put on every guest, and the latter ia 
' From titu Sjriuu ward aliiiuliu. ülo. 

Vol.. ir.— 10 
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tben spriuklod with Babylonian perfumB ; flute-plAjing 
ftud liurp-playing aound through the atreeto ; the gj-mnas- 
tic institutes are converted into hot baths— by the latter 
ia meant the institution of the eo-colled Thermae, which 
probably first emerged in Syria ami subseijuently hecamo 
general ; they were io substance n combination of the 
gymnnsium and the Lotr-bath, Four hundred yer»i-s later 
matt«r8 went on after ijuite a similar fashiou in Antioch. 
The quan-el between Julian and these towiiamen arose not 
so much about the emperor's beard, ss because in this 
city of taverns, which, aa he oxpreasea himself, has noth- 
ing in view but dancing and drinking, he regulated the 
prices for the liosts. The religious system of the Syrian 
land was also, and especially, pervaded by these dissolute 
and sensuous doings. The cultus of the Syrian gods was 
often an appanage of the Syrian bi-otheL' 
It woidd be unjust to make the Roman government 

responsible for this state of a&irs in Syria ; 
rtdfocSt.™" •'■ ^^^ been the same under the government 

of the Diadochi, and was merely transmitted 
to the Romana. But iir the history of this age the Syro- 
Hellenic element was an essential factor, and, although its 
indirect iuDuenco was of fni- more weight, it still in many 
ways made ilseif preceptible directly in pohtics. Of poUt- 
ical partisanship proper thei'e can be still less talk in the 
case of the Antiochenes of this and every age, than in the 
case of the burgesae» of the other great cities of the em- 
pire ; hut in mocking and disputation they apparently 
excelled all others, even the Alexandrians that vied witii 
them in this respect. Tiiey never made a i-evolution, 
but readily and earnestly supported every pretender 
whom the SyriEiu army set up, Vespasian against Vitellius, 

' Tlio litllo treatise, mcribed to Ltician. aa to thnSyrinu goddnis 
nt nierupolis adomd by all tlio East, fiiriiiBhifB a Epeuimea of the 
wild and voluptuoHH fablo-lelliiig wlii«h v/aa tliarkcleristio of tUo 
Syrian cultua. In this uitiTstive — the sonroe ot Wi^land's Kom- 
babuB— Belf-mntilaClon la at once celebrated and satirised in (urn 
M an a«t of high morality aud of pioun («itb. 
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Caaiua against Marcus, Niger against Severus, alwaja 
ready, where thoj" thought that tbej Lad support iii reserve, 
to renounce allegiance to the exieting government. The 
only talent which indisputably belonged to them — their 
mastery of ridicule — they exercised not merely against 
the actors of their stage, but no less against the rulers 
sojourning in the capital of the East, and the ridicule was 
quite the same against the actor as against tlie emperor ; 
it applied to personal appearance and to individual pecu- 
liarities, just as if their sovereigu appeared only to omnae 
them with his part. Thus there existed between the 
public of Anfioch and their rulers — partioularly those 
who speut a considerable time there, Hadriiin, Verus, 
Marcus, Sevonis, Julian — so to speak, a perpetual warfare 
of sarcasm, one document of which, the reply of the last 
named emperor to the "beard-mockers " of Anfioch, is 
still preserved. While this imperial man of lettera met 
their sarcastic sayings with satirical writings, the Antio- 
chenes at other times had to pay more severely for their 
evil speaking and their other sius. Thus Hadrian with- 
drew from them the right of coining silver ; Marcus 
withdrew the right of assembly, and closed for some 
time the theatre. Severua took even from the town the 
primacy of Syria, and trausferred it to Laodicea, which 
was in constant neighbourly warfare with the capital ; 
ond, if these two ordinances were soon again withdrawn, 
the partition of the province, which Hadrian had already 
threatened, was carried into esocution, as we have ah-eady 
said (p. 129), under Severus, and not least because the 
government wished to humble the turbulent great city. 
This city even made a mockery of its final overthrow. 
When in the year 540 the Persian king Choaroes Nushir- 
van appeared before the walls of Antioch he was received 
from its battlements not merely with ahowers of arrows 
but with the usual obscene sarcasms ; and, provoked by 
this, the king not merely took the town by storm, but 
carried also its inhabitaüts away to his New-Atitioch in 
the province of Susa. 
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The bnlimnt aspect of the condition of Syria was the 
ecoDOmio one ; in inauufaotures and tradea 
ci||tnn! of iha gyj^^ takcs, aloDgside of Egypt, the first place 
among the provinces of the Roman empii-e, 
and even olaima in a certain respect precedence over 
Egypt Agriculture throve under the permanent state of 
peace, and under a sagacious admiuistratiou which di- 
rected its efforts particularly to the advancement of irriga- 
tion, to an extent which puts to shame modem civilisa- 
tion. No doubt various pari« of Syria are still at the 
present day of the utmost luxuriance ; the valley of tbe 
lower Oroutes, the rich garden round Trijwlis with its 
groups of palms, groves of oranges, copses of pomegran- 
ates and jasmine, the fertile coast^piain north and south 
of Gbj.&, neither the Bedouins nor the Fashiis have liitber- 
to been able to make desolate. But their work ia never- 
theless not to be estimated lightly. Apameu in tbe middle 
of the Orontes valley, now a rocky wilderness witLout 
fields and trees, where the poor flocks on the scanty past- 
urages are decimated by the robbers of tiie mountnins, is 
strewed far and wide with ruins, and there is document- 
ary attestation that under Quirinius the governor of Syria, 
the same who is named in tlie Qospels, this town with its 
territory included numbered 117,000 free inhabitants. 
Beyond question tho whole valley of tbe Orontes abound- 
ing in water— already at Hemesa it is from 30 to 40 
metres bi-oad and one and a half to three metres deep — 
was once a great seat of cultivation. But even of the dis- 
tricts, which are now mere deaerts, and where it seems to 
the traveller of tbe present day impossible for man to live 
and thrive, a considerable portion was formerly a field of 
labour for active hands. To the east of Hemesa, where 
there is now not a greeu leaf nor a drop of water, the 
heavy basalt-slabs of former oil-presses are found in quan- 
tities. While at the present day olives scantily grow only 
in the valleys of the Lebanon abounding in springs, tbe 
olive woods must formei'ly have stretched fai- beyond the 
valley of the Orontes. The traveller now from Hemesa to 
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Palmyra carries 'water with liim on the back of camels, 
und all thia part of the route is covered with the remains 
of fonirer viUfls and hamleta.' The march of Aurelian 
along this route (p. 119) uo anny could now undertake. 
Of what is ut present called desert a good portion ia 
rather the laying waste of the blessed labour of better 
limes. "All Syria," says a description of the earth from 
the middle of the fourth century, " overflowa with com, 
wine, and oil." But Syria was not even in antiquity an ex- 
porting land, in a strict sense, for the fruits of the earth, 
like Iigypt and Africa, although the noble wines were sent 
away, f.ff. that of Damascus to Pei-slo. those of Laodiceo, 
Ascnloo, Gaza, to Cgypt and from thence as far as 
Ethiopia and India, and even the Romans knew how to 
value the mno of Byblus, of Tjto, and of Gaza. 

Of far more importance for the general position of the 
proyince were the Syrian manufactures. A 
series of industries, which came into account 
for export, were here at home, especially of linen, purple, 
silk, glass. The weaving of flax, practised from of old in 
Babylonia, was early transplanted thence to Syria ; as that 
description of the earth says : " Scytopolis (in Palestine), 
Ltodicen, Bybliis, Tyrus, Berjtus, send out their linen 
into all the world," and in the tariff-law of Diocletian ac- 
cordingly there are adduced as fine linen goods those of 
the three first-named towns alongside of those of the 

' Tha Aualriaa «nglneer, Joseph Tschernlk (Pe terra nnn'g Qecgr. 
MiCl7ialAS75,Ergilmur^»f<fft, zliv.p. 3. O)foiinil bBsall-slatw oF oil- 
presses nut meieXj oq the dewrt pUteaii at Eota'at et-Hosgti be-' 
tween Uumusa xad tLo w«, but «Iso to the nnmber of more thim 
Iveat/ eaatvard from IlemeBa at el-Ferld&s, where the bnuill itself 
does not «eeor, na well ra niimeroiia walled terraces and moundBof 
ruins U the aumo place : with temtrings eu the whole strotcU of 
acvuiitj miles bi'twecii neme«a and PalmTra, Sni^hau {Btite in 
I l^ffriea uii'2 Meinpabimien, 188!), p, 23, 55) found remains of aqua- 
iluetaatdllleroDlplaoea of the route from Dsmaseo« to Palmyra. Tha 
' cUteme of Aradiis not In tlia rock, already mentioned hj Strabo 
\ (xvl. 2, 18, p. 768), still perform their senioe at tUe present day 
(Etnan, Phiniek, p. 40). 
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neighbouring Tarsus anrl of Egj'pt, and the Symn have 
precedencB over alL That the jmrple of Tyre, liowever 
inaoj competitors with it arose, alwaye retaioed the fiist 
place, is well known ; and Losides the Tjriaii there were 
in Syria Diimerous pur[)le dyeworlts likewise famous on 
the coast above and below Tjtg at Saropta, Dora, Caesa- 
rea, even in the interior, in the Palestinian Neapolis and 
in Lydda. The raw silk came at this epoch from China 
and especially by way of the Caqiian Soa, and bo to 
Syria ; it was worked up cliiefly in the looms of Bcrytus 
and of TjTe, iu which latter place especially was prepared 
the purple silk tliat was much in use and brought a high 
price. The glass manufactures of Sidon maintained their 
primitive fame in the imperial age, and numerous gloss- 
vases of our museums bear the stamp of a Sidouian man- 
ufacturer. 
To the sale of these wares, which from their nature 
belonged to the market of the world, fell to 
be added the whole mass of goods which came 
from the East by the Euphrates-routes lo the West. It 
is true that the Arabian and Indian imports at this time 
turned away from this road, and took chiefly the route by 
way of Egj'pt ; but not merely tUd the Mesopotamian 
traffic remain necessarily with the Syrians ; the emporia 
also at the mouth of the Euphrates stood in regular cara- 
van-intercourse with Palmyra (p. 106), and thus made use 
of the Syrian liarboui-s. How considerable this intercourse 
was with the eastern neighbours is shown by nothing so 
clearly as by the similarity of the silver coinage in the 
Boman East and in the Parthian Babylonia ; iu the prov- 
inces of Syria and Cappadocia the Roman government 
coined silver, varying from the impeiial currency, after 
the snrts and the standards of the neighbouring empii'e. 
The Syrian manufactures themselves, e.g. of linen imd 
silk, were stimulated by the very import of the similar 
Babylonian articles of commerce, and, like these, the 
leather and skin goods, the ointment», the spices, the slaves 
of the East, came during the imperial period to a very 
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couaiderable extent by way of Syria to Italy and Iho West 
in general. But this always remained cLaracteristio oF 
these primitive seats of comiuerciid intercourse, that tlia 
men of Sidon and their countryiueQ, in tiiia matter very 
different from the Egvptians, not merely sold their goods 
to those of other lands, but themselves conveyed them 
thither, and, as the ship-captains in Syria formed a prom- 
inent and respected class,' so Syrian merehanls and SyTian 
factories in the imperial period were to be found nearly aa 
much everywhere aa in the remote times of which Homer 
tella. The Tyrians had such factories iu the two great 
import-harbours otitaly, Ostia and Puteoli, and, as these 
themselves in their documents describe their establish- 
ments asi the greatest and most spacious of their kind, go 
in the description of the earth which we have often quoted. 
Tyre is named the first pkce of the East for commerce 
and traffic ■' in Uke manner Strabo brings forward as 
(I specialty at Tyro and at Aradus the unusually high 
bouses, consisting of many stories. Borytus and Damas- 
cus, and certainly many other Syrian and Phoenician com- 
mercial towns, had similnr factories in the Italian poi*!«.' 

' In Ar&diu, a town verj populous in Strnbo's time i.xvL 2, 13, p. 
TüS). there appenrg under AiiijustiiS a wpiBavKn rCrr ravapxi'^'""' 
{0. I Or. i7m/i. hettei in Runmu, Wanon de Phlniae, p. 81). 

* Totiiu orbia lUannpUo, a, 24: nuUa forte ciriUu Orient!* at fiat 
tpitdor ('t( net/fftio. Th« doaoinenU ot the tlittvi (C / Or. 0833 ; 
C. I. L. «. 1001) givM ft licely pictiiro of tlieae factories. Thny 
Mr*« in the Snt iiiatAuce for ruligoua ends, that JB, for the wotsliip 
of tUs Tyrlaii gods at a foreign place ; for this objeet a lux is levied 
at tlio larger Maliou of Ostia from the Tjrian nianDers aud mer- 
chanlit. and from its produce there is graoted to Uie leeser a yearijr 
GoiilribaUoa of 1,000 seeterces, which is employed for the rent of 
the place of meeting ; the other expense» ute raised by the TyriOiDS 
in Puteoli, doubtless by voluntary contribnUons. 

' For Ilerytus this in Bhowii by the Puteolau inscription CLL. 
X. 1034 ; for Damascus it is at K-ost snggeiled fay that which la 
thore set ap (x. 1578) lo the lupUrr cptiinat maximitt IMuiuueenH*. 
add that It is here apparuut with how good reason Fu- 
IboII li called Little Oetos. At Deloa In the laol i^e of its pros- 
perity, that is, nearly In the century before tito Utthndatio war, 
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Accoi-dingly we finj, pnrticulnrly in tlio Inter period of the 
empire, ■Syrian mei'cUants, cbieHy Apamcnn, settled not 
merely in all Italy but likoirise in till the l:irger eroporia 
of the West, at Solontie in D.ilmntin, Apulum in Dacia, 
MiUacn in Spain, but above all in Gaul and Germany, e.g. 
nt Bordeaux, Lyons, Puna, Orlenus, Treves, bo that these 
S^iTiiiii Cliriatiana also, like the Jewa, lire according to 
their own customs and luako use of their Greek in their 
meetings.' 

we meet nitli Sjrlua factorien and Syrl&n worsliipa in quite s Ijka 
fosliion aad in still greater nbundniiae ; we Qiid liiere the gaild of 
the Heriikleiätao of Tyra (ri KOiric til Tufimr 'KpuXcitfTwr fywipt^t 
■al rmiHk^pitv, C. I. Gr. 2271) of llie Posaidonitutae of ßerytuB (rk 

S'lU. lie corr. IIcB.. vii., p. 408), oE tbn woraliippars of Adad ind 
AtiLFgatis of Heliapolla [ib. vi. 405 f.), npart from tlia immeroiH 
memorial -stones oE Syrian merclinnts. Comp. HomoUe ib. viii. p. 
110 f. 

' When Bnlvittnus (towards 450) remonalraleB with the Chrigtiana 
of Gaul that tliejr ira iiolhing belter than the heathens, he poiiita 
(dd ffob. Dei, IT. 14, 00) to the irorthleaa negotiatoram et Sgrkorum 
omni'um larbae, g^ia» mawitm ferme Hritntiim vninertarum pnrUm 
eeeupaJ^erunt. Gregory of Tonrs relntes that kin; Onntchram was 
net at Orlenos by the whole body of oitlieDs and extolled, as in 
Latin, so also in Hebrew and in SyrlM (viii. 1 : hino lingua Syra- 
rum, hin« Latiiioruin, hine , . . Judatoram in diverMii tittidibv» 
varie eonerepaiHit), and that after a vacancy in the epiEcopal see of 
Paris a Syrian merchant knew how to procure it for himself, and 
gRve away to liis oountrymen the placxs belonging to it (x 38 : 
pninain vJidlatn deeatori» mi aiiieitm Hyro» dtfftntrc »vo ecdaiiutieae 
domui miniitto» ate »tatuit). Sidoniua (about 460} describes the 
perverse world of TCavenn» (Ep. 1, 8) with the words: /-narantur 
derid, Byri p*iUunt ; negotiatortt militant, moiuuM tteijotiantitT. 
üiqtie Tiadie, saja Hieronymiu (in Eieoh. 27, vol. v. p. S13 T»I1.) 
permanet i» Syrit ingeiütai negolialiont* ardor, qui per totum 
muiufum hicH eiipiditaU ditaurrunt et tantiim mere.iitdi habeitl 
raaniam, vi mxiipato nun« ötIm Itirmano (written towards the end 
of the fourth contnrj) inter gtaHio» ft miaerorum ntfft quiiriiint 
flipitiaaet paupertalem perieiili* fui/ianl, Otherproofi are given by 
FriedlUnder, Sitlettgesehichte, ii.' p. 07. Without doubt we may be 
allowed to add the numerous inscriptions of the West which pro- 
ceed from Syrians, even if those do not designate themselves ex- 
pressly as merchants. lustmotive as to this point ia the Coeme- 
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The state of Uiinga formerly described among the 
AntiocheDes And the Syriau cities generally becomee in- 
telligible only on this hasia. The world of rank there con- 
sisted of rich manufacturers and merchants, the bulk of 
the population of the Inbouiere and the inarinera ;' and, aa 
later the riches acquired in the East flowed to Genoa and 
Venice, so then the commercial gains of the West flowed 
hack to Tyre and Apamea. With the extensive field of 
traffic that lay open to these traders on a great scale, and 
with the on the whole moderate frontier and inland tolls, 
the Syrian export trade, embracing a great part of the 
moat lucrative and most transportable articles, already 
brought enormous capital sums into their hands ; nnd 
their business was not confined to native goods.' What 
comfort of life once prcTailod here we learn, not from the 

terinmof tUo maall north-rtalian conntry-town Concordia of tha 
fiflli centary ; tbe fomigner» liiuied in it are all Sjriiuis, mosllj of 
Apamea (C. /. L. iii. p. 1000) ; likewise all Ihe Qreek InecriptiouB 
foand in Treiea belong to SyriaDH (C. L Gr. 9S91, 9693, 9893). 
These iasoripllons oro not merely dated in the Syrian (oBhioD, bnt 
■liDW «Uo pecaUsrities of Hie dialectla Greek there {Herme», xix. 
4S3).— That this S/ro-Christi&D Diaspora, Btandlng in reUtioa to 
Iho oontraBt between Iha Oriental and Ocuidental clei^, may not 
bo uonfonDded with the Jewish Diaspora, is clearly shown by tbe 
aecoQiiL in Qregorina ; it evidently stood much higher and belonged 
lliToughout to the better ctosEus. 

' This Is partly so eren at the present day. The number of «Hk- 
wotkers [ii Hums isestimattJ at 3,000 (Twhernik, I.e.). 

■One of the oldasl)(i.0. after Bevenu and before Diocletian) epi- 
taphs of this sort is the Latin-Greek ono found not far from Lyons 
(WllmoDDs, 2403 ; comp. I^bas Waddiugton, n. 2329) of a Sal^ui t 
■al 'Isi/hiuii Zai9ai>(iii Latin Thaemu» luXianut Sati JH.), a native 
of Atheita {de nea Al/uilanl), not far from Cauatha in Syria (etill 
oalted ' Atit, not far from Eanawllt in the Banroo), and deeurio in 
Caoatha, settled in Lyons {■'itpan \iltmr tm i^r M xi^\ ""' " 
wholesaie trader there for Aqnitanian wares {\it vi>]äair tx"' i"*^- 
p\<»\' aynpnirjiiBi' [ufJuTj» in' fucovtTto'hti i*' iwX Muyauioima—nego- 
tiiUiri Luffuduni et prof. Aquäaniea). Accordingly these Syrian 
raerclianlB moat not only have dealt in Syrian goods, bat have, with 
their eapital and their knowledge of busineas, practised wholesale 
trading generally. 
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Bcanty remains of tbe great cUies that huve perislied, Init 
from the more forsaken than desohited region on the right 
bauk of the Orontes, from Apnmen on lo the point whero 
the river turns towards the sea. In this district of about 
a hundred miles in length there still stand the ruiiiB of 
nearly a hundred townships, with whole streets still rec- 
ognisable, the buiUUngs) with the e.Tceptioo of the roofa 
executed in massive stooe-work, tlie (Iwelliug-liouses, sur- 
rounded by colonnades, embellished with galleries and 
balconies, \vindow3 and portals richly and often tastefully 
decorated with stone arabesques, with gardens and baths 
laid out, with fnrm-ofQcea in the graimd-story, stables, 
wine and oil presses hewn in the rocks,' as also large 
buiial chambers likewise hewn iu the rock, filled with 
sarcophagi, and with the entrances adorned with pillars. 
Traces of public life are nowhere met with ; it is the 
country-dwellings of the merchants and of the manufac- 
turers of Apamea and Antioch, whose assured prosperity 
and solid enjoymeut of life are attested by these ruins. 
These settlements, of quite a uniform character, belong 
thi-oughout to the late times of the empire, the oldest to 
the beginning of the fourth century, the latest to the 
middle of the sixth, immediately before the onslaught of 
Islam, under which this prosperous and floui-isbing lifo 
succumbed. Christian symbols and Biblical language are 
everywhere met with, and likewise stately churches and 
ecclesiastical structures. The development of culture, 
howeTsr, did not begin merely under Consfantine, but 
eimply grew and became consolidated in those centuries. 
Certainly those stone-buildings were preceded by similiav 
villa and garden structures of a less enduring kind. The 
regeneration of the imperial government after the confused 
troubles of the thii'd centui-y has its expression in the up- 
'wai'd impulse wliich the SjTian mercantile world then re- 
ceived ; but up to a certain degree this picture of it left 
to us may be referred also to tbe earlier imperial period. 

' Ghaxaalsriatio is the Latin epigram od a pruss-liouse Ü. I. L. liL 
186, in this homü of the " Apamean grape " Ijita Elagdtnäi, c. 21). 
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Tbo relations of Uio Jews iu the time of the Roman em- 
pire were so peculiar and, one m.iglit Bay, bo 
little dependent on the province 'wbicli was 
named in the earlier period after them, in the later rather 
by the revived name of tlie Philistaeans or PaliteBtinenseB, 
that, as we have already said, it appeared more suitable to 
treat of them in a separate section. Tlie little which is to 
be remarked as to the land of Palestine, especially the not 
unimportant share of its maritime and partly also of ita 
inland towns in Syrian industry and Syrian trade, has al- 
ready been mentioned in the exposition given above of 
these matters. The Jewish Diaspora had already, before 
the destruction of the temple, extended in such a way that 
Jerusalem, even while it still stood, was more a symbol than 
E home, very much as the city of Rome was for the so-called 
Boman burgesses of later times. The Jews of AntJocli and 
Alexandria, and the numerous similar societies of lesser 
rights and minor repute took part, as a matter of course, 
iu the commerce and intercourse of the places where they 
dwelt Their Judaism comes into account in the case only 
perhaps so far as the feelings of mutual hatred and mutual 
contempt, which had become developed orratherincreaaed 
eince the destruction of the temple, and the repeated 
national-religious wars between Jews and non-Jew« must 
have exercised their effect also iu these circles. As the 
Syrian merchants resident abroad nlet together in the fii'st 
instance for the worship of their native deities, the Syiian 
Jew in Puteoli cannot well have belonged to the Syrian 
merchant-guilds there ; and, if the worship of the Syr- 
ian gods found more and more an echo abroad, that which 
benefited the other Syrians drew one barrier the more be- 
tween the Syrians believing in Moses and the Italinna If 
tliose Jews who ha<l found a home outside of Palestine, 
attached themselves beyond it not to those who shared 
their dwelling-place but to those who shared their religion, 
OS they could not but do, they thereby renounced the 
esteem and the toleration which the Alexandrians and tha 
Ajitiochenes and the like met with abroad, and were taken 
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for what they professed to be — Jews. The Falestinian Jews 
of the West, however, had (or the most part not originated 
from mercantile emigration, but were captives of war or 
descendaiits of such, aoii in evei'j respect homeless ; the 
Pariah position which the children of Abraham occupied, 
especially in the Roman capital — that of the mendicant 
Jew, whose household furniture consisted in his bundle of 
hay and his usurer's basket, ajid for whom no service was 
too poor and too menial — linked iteelf with the slave-miir- 
ket Under these circumstaocea wo can understand why 
the Jews during the imperial jwriod played in the West a 
subordinate part alongside of the Syrians. The reUgious 
fellovrship of the mercantile and proletarian imraigraata 
told heavily on the collective body of the Jews, along with 
the general disparagement connectfid with their position. 
But that Diaspora, as well as this, had little to do with 
Falestino, 



liiere remüns still a frontier territory to be looked at, 
which is not often mentioned, and whiob yet 
pmrtnMoJ -weü deserves consideration ; it is the Boman 
province of Arabia, It bears its name wrongly ; 
the emperor who erectetl it, Trajan, was a man of big deeds 
but still bigger words. The Arabian peninsula, which 
separates the region of the Euphrates from the valley of 
the Nile, lacking in rain, without rivers, on all sides sur- 
rounded by a rocky coast poor in harbours, was little fitted 
for agriculture or for commerce, and in old tunes by far 
the great-er part of it remained the undisputed heritage of 
the unsettled inliabitants of the desert« In particular the 
Bomans, who understood how to restrict their possession 
in Asia as in Egypt better than any other of the changing 
powers ill the ascendant, never even attempted to subdue 
the Arabian peninsula. Their few entetprisos against its 
south-eastern portion, the most rieh in products, and 
from its relation to India the most important also for 
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commerce, will be set forth when we discusB tlie businesa- 
relations of Egj-pL Bomitn Arabia, eveu «8 a Homan 
client-Btate and especially as a Roiiinü province, embraced 
only a modemte portion of the north of the peninsulii, 
bat, in addition, the land to the south and east of Palestine 
between this and the great desert till beyond Bostra. At 
the sntne time with thia let ub take into account the coun- 
try belonging to Syria between Bostra and Damascus, 
which is now usually named after the Haun'in moimtaine, 
according to its old dcsi^atiou Trachonilis and Batanaoa. 
These extensive regions were only to be gained for 
civilisation under special conditions. The 
ottafiamMr steppe-country proper (Hamad) to the eost- 
"" *^'*' ward from the region with which we are now 
occupied as far as the Euphrates, was never taken posEcs- 
Bion of by the Bomons, and was incapable of cultivation ; 
only the roving tribes of the desert, such as at the present 
day the Haneze, traverse it, to pasture their horses and 
camels in winter along the Euphrates, in summer on 
the mountains south of Bostro, and often to change the 
pasture-grouud several times in the year. The pastoral 
tribes settled westward of tlie steppe, who pursue in par- 
ticular the breediug of sheep to a great extent, stand 
already at a higher degree of culture. But there is mani- 
fold room for agriculture also in these districts. The 
red earth of the Haurän, decomposed lava, yields in its 
primitive state much wild rj-e, wild barley, and wild oats, 
and furnishes the finest wheat. Indi\-idual deep vaUeys 
in the midst of the stone-deserts, such as the " seed-field," 
the Rubbe tu the Trachonitis, are the most fertile tracts 
in all Syria ; without ploughing, to say nothing of manur- 
ing, wheat yields on the average eighty and barley a hun- 
dredfold, and twenty-six stalks from one grain of wheat 
are not uncomraou. Nevertheless no fixed dwelling-place 
wnfl formet! here, because in the summer months the great 
heat and the want of water and pasture compel the in- 
habitants to migrate to the mountain pastures of the 
Hanran. But there was not wanting opportunity even (or 
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fixed BetUcmcnt. The garden quarter around the town of 
Damascus, watered by the river Barodä in its many arms, 
snd the fertile oven now populous districts which enclose 
it on the eaat, north, and south, were in ancient as in 
modern times the pearl of Syria. The plain round Bostm, 
particularly the so-called Nukm to the west of it, is at the 
pi-esent dny the Rranaryfor SjTia, although from the want 
of rain on an average every fourth harvest ia lost, and the 
locusts often invading it from the neighboiuiug desert 
remain a scourge of the land which cannot be extermi- 
nated. Wherever the water-courses of the mountains are 
led into the plain, fresh life flourishes amidst them. 
"The fertihty of this region," says one who knows it 
well, " is inexhaustible ; and even at the present day, 
where the Nomada have left neither tree nor shrub, the 
land, BO far as the eye reaches, is like a garden." Even 
on the lava-surfaces of the mountainous districts the lava- 
streams have left not a few phtces (termed Kä' in the 
Hauran), free for cultivation. 

This natural condition has, as a rule, handed over the 
country to shepherds and robbers. The necessarily no- 
madic character of a great part of tlie population leads to 
endless feuds, particularly about places of pEisture, and to 
constant seizures of those regions which ore suited for 
fixed settlement ; here, still more than elsewhere, there is 
need for the formation of such political powers as are in a 
position to procure quiet and peace ou a wider scide, and 
for these there is no right basis in the population. Thera 
is hardly a region in the wide world in which, so much as 
in this case, civilisation has not grown up Bpontaiieousl)', 
but could only be called into existence by the ascendency 
of conquest from without. When mihtary stations hem in, 
the roving tribes of the desert and force those witliin the 
limit of cultivation to a peaceful pastoi-al life, when colo- 
nists are conducted to the regions capable of culture, and 
the waters of the mountains are led by human hands into 
the plains, then, but only theu, a cheerful and plentiful life 
tlirivea in this region. 
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The pre-Boman period liiwl not brought siicli blessingB 
to these luude. Tlie inhabitants of the whole 
ta«^«a™ril. territorj- as far as Damascus belong to the 
Arabian branch of the great Semitic stock; the 
names of persona at least iure throughout Arabic. lu it, 
as in northern Syria, Oriental and Occidental civilisation 
met ; yet up to the time of the empire the two bad made 
but little progress. Tho langurtgo and the writing, whiuh 
the Nabataeans used, were those of Syria and of the £u- 
phratea-landa, and could only have come from thence to the 
natives. On the other hand the Greek settlement in Syria 
extended itself, in part at lestst, also to these regions. The 
great commercial town of Damascus had become Greek 
with the rest of Syria. The Seleucids had carried tlio 
founding of Greek towns even mto the region beyond the 
Jordan, especially into the northern Decapolis ; further to 
the south at least the old Rabbath Amnion had been con- 
verted by the lÄgids into the city of Philadelphia. But 
fui'ther away and in the eastern districts bordoriog on the 
desert the Nabataean kings were not much more than 
nominally obedient to llie Syrian or Egyptian Alexandrids, 
and coins or inscriptions and buildings, which might be 
attributed to pre-Boman Hellenism, have nowhere come 
to light. 

UTien Syria became Itoman, Poinpeius exerted himself 

to strengthen the Hellenio urban system, 

cov^i'«" which he found in existence ; as indeed the 

towns of the Decapotia subsequently reckoned 

their years from the year 690-91, in which 

Piilestine Iiad been added to the empire," 

But in this region the government as well as the civilisa- 

' Tli&t the Deirapnlis nnd Ilia reorgnnisation of Pompeius reoclieil 

at liKt m f <r us KuiiMn (KiirAk), north-went of Bostra, ia estnblblii-d 

|j]r tliu tsstimoiiies of authora and by tlie coins dated from tli« Fom- 

pei&iiera OVoddington on S412, it). To tliu tame tonru probalil; bu - 

long the ooIhb with the Dame raS(i)li'(ia) KavuSa, with the Q&me and 

datesof thi!aamHi;Ta(Ri>icbardt, M(m. .^/fiKArtft, ISSO, p. 53) i tliU 

place would accordingly belong to Ilie numerous ones restored by 

Qabiniu« (Josepbus, Anh. xiv. 5, 8j, Waddingtoa no doubt (on no. 



Bireuiieu otct Dom duiikb oi idg doraan in au lis 
Dortliwards ob far at least as Cbelbon Dorth-vfl 
Damosous, southward as far as the Dead Sea, vr 
region farther to the tnst between his kingdom 
desert was assigned to the king of the Arabians, 
his descendants, who atill bore sway here after th( 
ation of the lordship of Jerusalem down to Traj 
subsequently resided in Caesarea Paneas in the c 
Lebanon, had endeaToured energeticnlly to tame 
tives. The oldest evidences of a certain culture i 
regions are doubtless the cave-towns, of which 
mention iu the Book of Judges, large subterran 
lective hiding-places made habitable by air-shol 
streets and wells, fitted to shelter men and flocks, 
to be found and, even when found, difficult to be i 
Their mere existence shows the oppression of the ; 
inhabitants by the unsettled sons of the steppe, 
districts," says Joscphiis, when he describes the 
things in the Haurin under Augustus, " were it 
by wild tribes, without towns and without fixed fiel 
harboured vrith their Socks under the earth in cai 
narrow entrance and wide intricate paths, but ci 
supplied with water and provisions were difficu 
subdued." Several of these cave-towns contained 
aa 400 head. A remarkable edict of the first oi 
Agrippa, fragmenta of which have been found at 
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(Kanawät), summona the inhahitnnts to leave off their 
" animal-conditiona " and to exchange their cavern-life for 
civilised existence. The non-settled Arabs live chiefly by 
the plundering partly of the neighbouring peasants, part- 
ly of caravans on the march ; the uncertainty was increased 
by the fact that the petty prince Zenodorus of Abila to the 
north of Damascus, in the Anti-Lihanus, to whom Augus- 
tus had committ«il the superintendence over the Trachon, 
preferred to make common cause with the robbers and 
secretly shared in their gains. Just in consequence of this 
the emperor assigned this region to Herod, and his re- 
morseless energy succeeded, in some measure, in repress- 
ing this brigandage. The king appears to have instituted 
on the east frontier a line of military "posts, fortified and 
put under royal commanders {tvapxoi). He would have 
achieved still more if the Nabataean territoiy had not af- 
forded the robbers an aayliim ; tliis was one of the causes 
of variance between him and his Arabian colleague.' His 
Hellenising tendency comes into prominence in this domain 
AS strongly and less unpleasantly than in liis government 
at home. As all the coins of Herod and the Herodians 
are Grock, so in the land beyond the Jordan, while the 
oldest monument with an inscription that we know— the 
Temple of Bual^amiuatCanatho — bears an Aramaean dedi- 
cation, the honorai'y buses erected there, including one 
for Herod the Great,' are bihnguol or merely Greek; under 
his successors Greek rules alone. 

By the side of the Jewish kings stood the formerly- 
mentioned (iv. 172) "king of Nabat," as he called him- 

' The " refagaesfrom tlie tatmrclij oC Philippns," who serve in 
the army of Herodes Antipu, letrarch □( GalilBe, «nd posü over lt> 
the anemy la Ilia bottle with Aretoa the Arnbiiia {Jcaephns, Areh. 
xiVi. 6, 1), are bpyoud doubt Arabiana ilriven oat from thu Tra- 
chonitiB. 

■ Wftddln^n, 28UA = Vognä, Inie.r. du Hanuran, a. 3. Bllingu»! 
is alta the oldest epitaph at tUia region from Snir&la, Woddington, 
2320 = Vogue, a. 1, tlie only one in theUauhln, »hlcUexpreBs«stIie 
tnate ioUt. Tbs jnwriptions »re <io put on both n 
oaunot dat«nniiio which lnuguage lake* pnoedun 
Vol. II.— 11 
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sell The residence of this Arabian prince was the city, 
known to ua only liy its Greek name Petra, a 
^KSfl"*" rock-fastnesa situated midway between the 
Dead Sea and the noilh-east extremity of tfae 
Arabian Gulf, from of old an emporium for the traffic of 
India and Arabia with the region of the Mcditerraneon. 
These rulers posseaaed the northern half of the Arabian 
peninsula ; their power extended on the Arabian Gulf as 
for 03 Iicuce Come opposite to the Egyjitian town of 
Berenice, in the interior at least as far as the region of 
the old Thaema.' To the north of the peninsula their 
territory reached as far as Damascus, which was under 
their protection,' and even beyond Damascus,' and en- 

' At Medoiu S&lili or Hijr, sautliward from TeimS, thp luicicul 
Thaema, thore has receally been found by the travellers Doiighljr 
and Hnber. a series at Kabataeau iiiscnptlons, wliich, In great part 
dated, reach from Iho time of Augijstns down lo the death of 
Vespasiaa. Lalln inscrlptiona are wanling, and the few Greek am 
of the latest period: to all appearnuce, on tlia coDversioa of tha 
Nabata*iu kingdom into a Roman province, llie portion of tha lu- 
terior of Arabia that beloDged to the former was given up by the 
Itomana. 

' The city of Damascus voluntarily aubmilled nnder the laat 
Seleuci<l9 about the time of the dictatoraliip of Snila to the king of 
tlie Nabatauans at the time, presumably the Aretos, nkU whom Scan- 
TUB fought (.losephus, AreJi. rili. 15). The coins with the legend 
Bii"i><im 'Ai>/roLi <fi\i\k>ivof (Eakhel, ill. 830 ; Luynea, Jiee. lU 
J^umiim. 1839, p. 311), wi^ro perhaps strack in Damascaa, when 
this was dependent on the Nabalaeans ; the reference of the nnmber 



■ The Nabataenn inscription found recently near Dm^r, to tha 
north-east of Damascus on the road to Palmyra (Sachaii, Z»it»rhr. 
der deuitchtn vurrgenL OadiMhaß, xxxriii. p. 535', dates from tfae 
month Ijjar of the year 410 according to the Kumou {Le. Saleucid) 
reckoning, and Iho 24lh year of king Dabei, the last Nabataean one, 
and so from Hay SO A.D., has shown that this district up to tha 
annexation of this kingdom remnined under the mle of the Naba' 
tagaus. Wo may add that the fields of rule hsro aeom to have 
been, geographically, thrown across each other : thai the tetrareh 
of Gatilce and the Nabatucan king foiiglit about the territory of 
Gamal» on tho lako of Gannesaret (Jusephus, Ar^i. xviiL Gl). 
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closed as with n girdle tho whole of Palestinian .Syria. 
The Romans, after taking possession of Judaea, cfiiue into 
linstiie contact with them, aud Slarcus Scauraa led an 
expedition against tlicm. At that time their subjugation 
was not accomplished ; but it must have ensued soon 

of llie y8»r on one o( them ia not iadaed cerlKin, but poiuU. it may 
be prssumed, to the lul period oE (Uu Ttomau repiililic. Froliubly 
tb)s depflndaoce of the city on Iha NabnUean kioga BubaiBted so 
long IS there were euch kings. From the fact thullhu city «truck 
coins with (lie heads of the Roman emperor», there foliova doabt- 
less its depeadence OD Borne und therewith its sekC-RdminiBtnlioD, 
but Dot It» uoQ-de pec deuce ou the Romui Tussal-prinoe ; suoh pro- 
tectorates assumed shapes so Turious tliat these arrangements might 
well be compatible with each other. The continnance of the Naba- 
toean rule la attested partly by the circamstonce that the ethnarch 
of king Arataa in Damascus wished to hiive the Apostle Pan) arrested, 
■s the latter writes in the 2d Epistle to the Corinthian», xi. 33, partly 
by the recently- established fact (see following note) that the rule of 
the Nabataeons to the north-east ot Damascus was still continuing 
under Trajan — Thoae who atart, on the other band, from the riew 
that, If Aretas rnled In Damasoiu, the city could not be Boman, 
hare attempted in various ways to fix the chronology ot that e?unt 
in the life of PauL They have thought of the complication between 
Arelu and the Boman government in the last years of Tiberius; 
bnt from the oonrse wliiali this took it is not probable tbot It 
brought about a permanent change iu the state of possession of 
Aralaa. Melchior de Vogue {.Väanget d^'areh. orientaU, »pp p. 33) 
has pointed out that between Tiberius and Nero — more precisely, 
between the yean 33 and 62 (Saulcy, Nam. de la terre tainte, p. 80) — 
there ore no imperial coins of Damascus, and has placed the mlo of 
the Nabatneans there in this interval, on the assumption that the 
emperor Gaius showed his favour to the Arabian as to so many 
Others of the raaaal -princes, and invested him with DamoKcns. But 
■uch intermptions of coinage are of frequent occurrence, and re- 
quire no such profound explanation. The attempt to find a chrono- 
logical basis for the history of Paul's life in the sway of the Xnba- 
taeau king at Damascus, and generally tu define the time of Paul's 
abode iu this city, must probably be abandoned. If we may so for 
trust the representation— in auy case cousiderably shifted— of tha 
event in Acts ix., Paul went to Damascus before his conversion, in 
order to continue there tlio perseoulion of the Christians in wUoh 
Btephen bad perished, and then, when on his coiivorBlon he took 
pjut ou the ooutiary Iu Damasous for the Chiisllaus, the Jews there 
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afterward».' under Auguatas thoir Hiig Obodaa was just 
as subject to tlie empire' »s Herod the king of the Jews, 
and rendered, like the Intter, military service in the Bomou 
expedition againot Bouthcm Arabia. Since that time the 
protection of the imperial frontier in the south ns in the 
east ot Syria, as far up as to Damaacua, must have lain 
mainly in the hands of this Arabian king. With his 
Jewish neighbour he was at constnnt feud. Augugtus, 
indignant at the Arabian instead of seeking justice at the 
hand of liia eiizerain against Herod, hod encountered the 
latter with arms, and that Obodas's eon, Harethath, or in 
Greek Ai-etaa, after the death of Ilia father, instead of 
waiting for investituro, liad at once entered upon the 
dominion, was on the point of deposing the latter and of 
joining his territory to the Jewish; but the misrule of 

resolffeJ to put liLm to death, In which case it must therefore be 
prealippased (liiit the officials of Aretas, like Pilat«, allowed free 
course lu flio perBeoution of beteti«» lij the JewB. Moreoyer, it 
foiloiva from tlie tniElirorthf itatemenls of tlie Epistle Xa the 
QslätiBDS, tliat the ooarersion took place at DamaBom (for the 
Mrrpf^m Blions thia), aud Paul went from thence to Arabia; 
farther, (hat lie came tliree jears after his conversion for the first 
time, and eeveuteen jears after it for the second time, to Jerusalem, 
Id BocordancQ nith which the apocryphal accouuta of the Book of 
Aota as to his Jeniaaleia-jonrnej's are to be corrected (Zelier, Ap/utel- 
gatA. p. 210). But we cannot determine eiactlr either tlio time of 
the deatli of Stephen, much less the time interTeniuii; between this 
and the Üij'ht of the converted Paul from Damaaous, or the interval 
between hla second joiirncj to Jerusalem and the composition of the 
Oalatian letter, or the year of that compoeition itself. 

I Perhaps through Gahinina (Appian, Sgr. 51), 

' Strabo, xvi. 4, 21, p. 779. The coins of theee kings, however, 
do not ahaw the emperor's head. But that la the Nabataean king- 
dom dates might run h; the Koman imperial jeors is shown hj the 
Nabataenn inscription of Eebrün (Vc^ne Syri« CentTnJ'^ inm. n. 1), 
dated from the seventh jcar of Claudius, and so from lbs yeu* 
47. Hebrfin, a little to tbe north of Doalra, appears to have been 
reekoned also at a later time to Arabia (LcboB-Waddrngton, 2287)| 
and Nahataenn inscription» of a public tenor are not met with out- 
side of the Nabutaeau state ; the few of the hind from Travbouitis 
are of a private nature. 
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Herod in his later years withheld him fi-om this step, atid 
BO Aretas was confirmeil (about 747 o.e.). 
Some decades later he began again warfare 
at his own band agatnat his aon-in-law, the prince of 
Galilee, Herod Anlipas, on accoant of the divorce of his 
daughter in favour of the beautiful Heroclias. He re- 
tained the upper hand, hut the indignant suzerain Tibe- 
rius ordered the governor of Sjiia to proceed against him. 
The troops were already on the march, when Tiberius died 
(37); and his euccessor, Qaius, who did not wish well to 
Autipaa, pardoned the Arabian. King Maliku or Malchus, 
the successor of Aretas, fought under Nero and Vespasian 
in the Jemsli war as a Roman vassal, aud transmitted his 
dominion to hia son Dabei, the cont«mporary of Trajan, 
and the last of these rulers. More especially after the 
annexation of the state of Jerusalem and the reducing of 
the respectable dominion of Herod to the far from martial 
kingdom of Caesarea Foneas, the Arabian was the most 
considerable ot the Syrian client- states, as indeed it fur- 
nished the strongest among the roj-al contingents to the 
Roman army besieging Jerusalem. This state eveu under 
Itoman supremacy refrained from the use of the Greek 
language; the coins struck under the rule of its kings 
bear, apart from Damascus, an Aramaic legend But there 
appear the germs of an organised condition and of civilised 
government. The cohiage itself probably only began after 
the state had come under Roman clientship. The Arabian- 
Indian traffic with the region of the Mediterranean moved 
in great part along the caravan-route watched over by the 
Romans, running from Leuce Come by way of Petra to 
Gaza.' The princes of the Nabataean kingdom made use, 
' " Leuke Komniii the land of the Nabalneans," aifsBtralK) iinilcr 
Tiberiu^ xvl. 4, 23, p. TSO, " is n groat place of trade, wliillicr aud 
whi^uci) the oaravaa IraderB (»/iirA J/iiropMj go aafel; and eoall; (rotn 
aud la Felra with %o lar^ namhera of men and camelg Ihnl tlie; 
dllTur in DOtMng from enoampmeaU." The Egyptian innrrhant 
alita, «Hting nador V'eBpaaian, in his description of the ooaidB of tlio 
Hed Sea(o. 10), mentinus "tlia port and tha forlress (4>p«^fiio*) of 
LsDc« Cone, wbenau tlia route leads tovords Petra \a tbo king of 
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just like the communify of Palmyra, of Greek official 
designutions for their magistrates, e.g. of the titles of 
Eparcli RDd of Strategias. If un Jer Tiberius the good order 
of Syria brought about by the Romans and the aeeurity 
of the harvests occasioned by their military occupation are 
made prominent as matters of boasting, this is primarily to 
be referred tothearrangemeLta made in the client-etatea of 
Jerusalem or subsequently of Caesarea Paneas and of Petra. 
Uudei* Trujan the direct rule of Rome took the place of 
those two client-statea In tbo beeiniiiai,' of 

Inttltntlon ot ,. . ,. , , tt i- , i i- 1 

ihs pravia« of his reign king Agnppa IL dieil, and bis ter- 
ritory was united with the province of Syria. 
Not long after, iu the j-enr lOG, the governor Aulus Cor- 
nelius Palma broke up the previous dominion of the kings 
of Nabat, and made Üie greater part of it into the Roman 
prnvince of Arabia, while Damaticiis went (o SjTia, and 
vi\v.\i the Nabataeau kiug had possessed in the iuterior of 
Arabia was abandoned by the Romona The erection of 
Arabia is designated as subjugation, and the coins also 
which ci'lebrate the taking possession of it attest thi^Ji 
the Nabata«,ius ofl'ercd resistance, as indeed generally the 
nature of their territory as well as their previous attitude 
lead us to assume a relative independence on the part of 
these princes. But the historical sigiiüicance of these 
events may not be sought in warlike success ; the two an- 
nexations, which doubtless went together, wore no more 
than acts of nd ministration carried out perhaps by mili- 
tary power, and the tendency to acquire these domains for 

tlie NabatocnnB Maliohns. It inn/ be regnrded us tLe emporium for 
the gDOdB touveyeJ tliUlK^r Itota Arnbia iu nol very largo vesfelR. 
Therefore there is s»nt thilher (iwnariWtTtu) a receiver of the im- 
poTt'doue ot & [»urth of (lie valae, imd for the sake of tecorilj- k 
centurion ((«oroiTJpxi») with man." As one belonging to th^ Bomm 
empire here meutioDBolEcislti and soldiers, these can only be Boniaii; 
tbe centnrion dons not suit the army of the Nabntnean kilig, and the 
form of tax is quite tba Boiuaii. The bringing of a client-state wllhin 
the sphere of imperial tniatian occurs «Isewbera, e.g. in the rogioiiB 
d( the Alps, Tliu road from Pttra to Oa^a is meutioued hj Plin. 
H. N. vi. 28, 144. 
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dvilisation and speciaily for Hellenism was only height- 
ened by the fiiot thut the Itom;m goverDment took upon 
itself the work. Tlie Helleoism of the East, as sumiiied 
up in Alexander, was a church militant, a thoroughly con- 
quering power pushing its way in a political, religious, 
economic, and litei'ary point of view. Here, on the edge 
of the deaert, under the pressure of nnti-Helienic Judaism 
and in the hands of the spiritless and Tacillatiug' govern- 
ment of the Seleucida, it had hitherto achieved litUe. But 
now, pervading the Roman ^stem, it develops a motivo 
power, which stands i-elated to the earlier, as the power 
of the Jewish and tho Arabian vassal-princes to that of the 
Uoman empire. In this country, where everytliing de- 
pended and depends on protecting the state of peace by 
the setting up of a superior and standing military force, 
the institution of a legionary camp in Bostra under ii com- 
mander of senatorial rank was an epoch-making event. 
From this centre the requisite posts were established at 
suitable places and provided with garrisons. For example, 
the stronghold of Namara (Nemära) deserves mention, a 
long day's march beyond the boundaries of the properly 
habitable mountain -land, in the midst of the stony desert, 
but commanding the only spring to be found within it 
and the forts attached to it in the already mentioned oasis 
of Ruhbe and further on at Jobel SSa ; these garrisons to- 
gether control the whole foreland of the Haurün. Another 
series of forts, placed under the Byrian command and 
primarily under that of the legion posted at Donava (p. 
102), and laid out at uniform distances of three leagues 
apart, secured tho route from Damascus to Pidmyra ; tho 
liest known of them, the second in the series, was that of 
Dm6r (p. 162, n. 3), a rectangle of 300 and 350 paces re- 
spectively, provided on every side with six towers and a 
portal fifteen paces in breadth, and surrounded by n ring* 
wall of sixteen feet thick, onee faced outwardly with beau- 
tiful blocks of hewn stone. 

Never had such an aegia been extended over this land. 
It was not, properly speaking, denationalised. The Arabic 
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immes remained down to the latest time, nlthougb not 
unfrequently, just us in SjTia (p. 133). ft Ro- 
ufonS'syru'™ maDO-Helleiiie nnmo is ftppeuded to tlie local 
under EomiB Qjjp . thus 0, Bbeikli names liiiuself "AdrianoB 
or Soaidos, son of Mtileclios." ' The native 
worship also remains unaflected ; the chief deity of the 
Nftbataeana, Duaaris, ia doubtless compared with Diony- 
sus, but regularly confinuea to be worahipjied" under his 
locpd name, and dovm to a late period the Bostronea cele- 
brate the Dusaria in hou»ur of him.' In like manner in 
the province of Arabia temples continue to be consecrated, 
and offerings presented to Aumu or Helios, to Vasaeatbu, 
to TbeandritOB, to Ethnoa. The tribes and the tribal or- 
gimjaation no less continue : theinscripiions mention liata 
of "Pbylae" by the native name, and frequently Phy- 
larcbs or Ethnarchs. But alongside of traditional oua- 
loms civilisation and Heileniaing make progress If from 
the time before Ti-ajan no Greek monument con be shown 
in the sphere of the Nabataetm state, on the other band no 
monument subsequent to Trajan's time in the Arabic lan- 
guage baa been found there ;' to all appearance the im- 

■ Waddington, SIQG; 'ASpiiuDÜ mü Kni lotdiav MiU^X"" i^fipX'" 

* Epiphknius, Ilaera. li. p. 483, Dind., sets fortlt that the SGth 
December, tUo Ltirtlida; of Chr[st, had alrHiidjr bei^ii füiLoll^v ol>- 
Bvrvud after ati analuguns nanner at Rome lu llie festival ot ÜM 
tüatamalia, at Alexnudrla in Ibe fsBtival (mentioDed also in tbe de- 
cree ot Canepus) ot tiie Kikellln, and in otliur heathen wotabip«. 
''This lakes place in Alujcandria at Ihe Eo-called Tirgin's shrine 
(Krfpiu») . . . and it VB «sk peopte vliat tbi« mysterj moans, 
tliej answer and »ay that to-daj at tliis bour the Virgin Las given 
birth to the Eti^mal \t)iv aiäna). This lakes place in like manner 
at Petra, the capital of Arabia, in the temple Ibere, and in tlie Ara- 
bic IiuigQage they sing the praise ot the Virifin. irbom tbey cott in 
Arabic Chaamu, that is the maiden, and Him bom ot her Dusaros, 
that is the Only-begolt«n ot the Lord." The name Chnamn is per- 
haps akin to the Anmu or Aumos of the Oreek Insoriplitiiis of this 
region, who is compared nith Zdu irlrtint 'KAiar (Woddington, 
2393-2395, 2441, 244fi, 24.'-.0), 

* This is said apart from the r«markal>le Araho-Oreek inscription 
(see below) found In HkrrAn, not tar from Zorava, of the j'ear 069 
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perial government suppressed at once upon t}ie annexation 
tbo written use of Arabic, although it certainly remidned 
the language proper of the country, as is attested not only 
bv the proper names but by the " interpreter of the tax- 
As to the advance of agriculture we liavo no witnesses 
to ßjicak ; but if, on the whole eastern and 
^u^mm^*'"' southern slope of the Haunln. from the sum- 
mits of the mountains down to the desert, the 
stones, with which this volcanic plain was once streweiJ, 
ore tLi-own into heaps or arranged in long rows, and thus 
the most glorious fields are obtained, we may recognise 
therein the hand of the only government which has gov- 
erned this land as it might and should be governed. In 
the LeOjl, a Inva-plntcnu thirteen leagues long and eight to 
nine broad, which is now almost iminhabited, there grew 
once vines and figs between the streams of lava ; the Ro- 
man road connecting Bostra with Damascus ran across it ; 
in the Ledjä and around it are counted the ruins of twelvo 
larger and thirty-nine smaller townships. It can be shown 
that« at the Lidding of the same governor who erected the 
province of Arabia, the mighty aqueduct was constructed 
which led the water from the mountains of the HauriLn to 
Canatha (Eerak) in the plain, and not far from it a simi- 
lar one in Arrha (Rahfi)— buildings of Trajan, which may 
be named by the side of the port of Ostia and the Forum 
of Rome. The flourishing of commercial intercourse ia 
attested by the very choice of the capital of tlio new pi-ov- 
ince, Bostrn existed under the Nabataean government, 
and an inscription of kingAIalicbu has been found there ; 
but its military and commei'cial imix>rtance begins witli 
tbe introduction of direct Roman government. " Bostra," 
says Wetzstein, " has tbe most favourable situation of all 
tbe towns in eastern SjTia ; even Damascus, which owes 
its size to tbe abundance of its water and to it* situation 
protected by the eastern Trachon, will excel Bostra only 
A.n., Mt ap hy tUo plijlnrcli AflorAelos, eon of TalemosrWBJddig 
ton, 3464). Tbia CLrislian is a jirecamot of Hälisrnmod. 
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under a weak government, while tba latter under a strong 
and wiBe govemmeiit must elevate itself in a few decades 
to a fabulous prosperity. It is the great market for the 
Syrian deeert : tlie high mouataiaa of Arabia and Peraea, 
and its long rows of booths of stone still in tbeir desola- ; 
tion, furnish evidence of the roahty of nn earlier, and thrf^ 
possibility of a future, greatness." The remains of thftfl 
Boman road, leading thence by iray of Salchat and Ezrak ' 
to the Persian Gulf, show that Eoatra was, along with 
Petra and Palmyra, a medium of traffic from the East to 
tiie Mediterranean. This town was probably constituted 
on a Hellenic basis already by Trajan ; at least it is callec 
thenceforth the "new Trajanic Boetra," and the <" 
coins begin with Piua, while later tlie legend becomet ] 
Latin in consequence of the bestowal of colonial rights by 
Alexander. 

Petra too had a Greek municipal constitution already 
under Hadrian, and several other plaooa subsequently re- J 
ceived municipal rights ; but in this territory of the Am 
bians dovi'n to the latest period the tribe and the tribal'« 
village preponderated. 

A peculiar civiUsntion wob developed from the misture 
of national and Greek elements in these re- 
ol^lrtwqSi^S' g'ons during tbo five hundred years between 
Tnijan and Mohammed. A fuller picture o( 
it has been preBer\-ed to ua than of other forms of the an- 
cient world, inasmuch as the stnictiires of Petra, in great 
part worked out of the rock, and the buildings i 
Hauriin, executed entirely of stone owing to the want o 
wood, comparatively httle injured by the sway of the I 
douins which was here again instnlled with Islam in ite| 
old misnde, are still to u considerable degree extant to ll 
present day, and throw a clear light on the artistio skilT 
and the manner of life of those centurie& The above- ' 
mentioned temple of Baalsamin at Canatha, oerbiinly built 
under Herod, shows in its original portions a complete di- 
versity from Greek architecture and in the structural plaita 
remarkable analogies with the tern pie -building of tlu 
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eamfi king in Jerusalem, vrhilo the pictorinl 
tions sbimned in the Intter ore by no meiins wonting 
A similar state of things baa been observed in tlie monu- 
ments found at Petra. Afterwards further steps were 
token. If under the Jewish and the Nabataean rulers cul- 
ture freed itself but slowly from the influences of the 
East, a new time seems to have begun here with the trans- 
fer of the legion to Bostra. " Building." says on exceUent 
French observer, Melchior de Vogu6, " obtained thereby 
on impetus which was uot again arrested. Everywhere 
rose houses, palaces, baths, temples, theatres, aqueducts, 
triumphal arches ; towns sprang fi-om the grouiid within 
a few years with the regular construction anil the sym- 
metrically disposed colonnades which mark towns without 
a past, and which are as it were the iuevitable uuiform for 
this part of Syi'ia during the imperial period." The easir 
em and southern slope of the Haurfln shows nearly three 
hundred such desolated towns and villages, while there 
only five new townships now exist ; eeveral of the former, 
e.'j. BübAd. number as many as 800 houses of one to two 
stories, built throughout of basalt, with well-jointed walls 
of square blocks without cement, with doors mostly orna- 
mented and often provided with inscriptions, the flat roof 
formed of stone rafters, which ai-e supported by stone 
arches and made rain-proof above by a lajer of cement. 
The town-wall is usually formed only by the backs of the 
houses joiued together, and is protected by numerous 
towers. The poor attempts at re-colonising of recent 
times find the houses habitable \ there is wanting only l.ba 
diligent hand of niitn, or ralher the strong arm that pro- 
tects it. In front of the gates lie the cisterns, oft«n sub- 
terranean, or provided with an artificial stone root, many 
of which are still at the present day, when this deserted 
seat of townB has become pasturage, kept up by the Be- 
douins in order lo water their flocks from them in auromer. 
The style of building and the practice of art have doubt- 
less preserved some remains of the older Oriental typo, 
e.g. tjie frequent form, for a tomb, of the cube crowned 
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witli a pyramid, perhaps also tbe pigeon towers often 
ocMed to the tomb, Btill frequent in the present day 
throughout Syri» ; but, taken on the whole, the style ia 
the usual Greek one of the imperijd period. Only the nb- 
sence of wood has here called forth a development of tho 
stone archand the cupola, which teolinicaily and artistically 
lends to thcso buildings an original character. In con- 
trast to the customary repetition elsewhere usual of tra- 
ditional forma there prcTails here on architecture in- 
dependently suiting the cogencies and the conditions, 
moderate in ornamentation, thoroughly sound and rational, 
and not destitute even of elegance. The burial places, 
which are cut out in tho rock walla rising to tlie east and 
west of Petra and in their lateral valleys, with their fa- 
cades of Doric or Corinthian pilhtrs often placed in seve- 
iiil tiers one ai)ove another, and their pyramids and propy- 
laea reminding ua of the Egyptian Thebes, are not artis- 
tically pleasing, but imposing by their size and richness. 
Only a stirring life and a high prosperity could display 
such care for its dead. In presence of these nrchitecturnl 
monumeuts it is not surprising that the inscriptions make 
mention of a theatre in tho " village" {•vöfii}) Sakkaea and 
a " t!ieatre-shat>ed Odeon " in Conatha, and a local poet of 
Namara in Batanoea celebrates himself as a " master of the 
glorious nrt of proud Ausonian song." ' Thus at this 
eastern limit of the empire there was gained for Kellcnio 
civilisation a frontier-domain which m.iy be compared 
with the Eomanised region of the Ithiue, Tho arched 
and domed buildings of eastern Sj'ria well stand compari- 
son with the castles and tombs of the nobles and of the 
great merchants of Belgica. 
But the end came. As to the Arabian tribes who im- 
migrated to this region from the south, the 
Sin™n?ii™^ historical tradition of the Romans is silent, 
KÄmSSi "^^ '^^'^^ *^^ '"'^ records of the Arabs re- 
port as to that of the Ghassanids and their 
precursors, can hardly be fixed, at least us to cbronol- 

> AücrarCiuF fiai^irii i^iiäaa wpinrit, Euibel, E^ni/r. 440. 
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But the Sabaeimfl, after whom the place Borechath 
(Br<5ka to the north of Knnawat) is named, appear iu fact to 
be south-Arabian emigrants ; and these were already selUei^ 
here in the thir<l century. They and their aKsocJatee may 
have come in peace and become settled under Roman pro- 
lection, perhaps even may have carried to Syria the highly- 
developed and luxuiiant culture of southwestern Ajnbia. 
Bo long as the empire kept firmly together and each of 
these tribes was under its own sheikh, nil obeyed the 
Boman lord-paramount. But in order the better to meet 
the Arabians or — as they were now called— Saracens of 
the Persian empire united under one king, Justinian, 
during the Persian war in the year 531, placed oU tha 
phylarchs of the Saracens subject to the Rotuous under 
AretAS son of Oabalua — Haritb Abu son of Chaminos among 
the Arabs— and bestowed on thi» latter the title of king, 
which hitherto, it is added, had never been done, This king 
of all the Arabian tribes settled in Syria was still a vassal of 
the empire ; but, while he warded offhis countrymen, he at 
the same time prepared the place for them. A century later, 
in the year 637, Aiabia and Syria succumbed to Islam. 

' AcdOriDng to the Arabian acconuta the Genu Sülih migrated fram 
the region of Mecca (abont 100 A.D., according to tbe conjecturca o( 
CausBin de Petceral, Hint, de* Arobef, 1. 31S| to Syria, and settled 
there alongside of tha Benu-Samaida, in irhom Waddington Sods 
anev the <pvKii 3o)uuBi}rwrof an inicription of SunMa (n. 2308). The 
OliaaaanidB, who (according to Causein, about 2(X'i) migrated from 
Balll'Uarr likewise to Sjria and lo the eame region, were compelled 
by tUa Salihites, at the siiggeatiou of the Bomana, to pay tribnte, 
and paid it for a time, until they (aocording to the same, about the 
year 203] overcame tlia Salihitea, and their leader Thalabs, eon 
of AmoB, was reuognised by Uie Bemaus as PhyUrch. This nar- 
ratlre may contain correct elements; but onr standard authority 
ri^mains always the acconnt of Procopius, de hello Pen. L 17, re- 
produced Id the text. The phylarchs of individual provinces o( 
Arabia {i.e. the province ttostra ; Not. 1U2 c ) and of Palestine {Lr, 
province of Petra; Procop. tie bdUi Jy-rt. \. 10), am older, but doubt- 
less not much. Bod a shuikhiu chief of this sort been recognised 
by the Bomans iu the times before Justinian, the Boman author* 
and the inscriptions would doubtless show trauos of it; but then 
MB no BQoh troecs from the period before Jostiuion. 
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The liialoiy of the Jowish land is aa little the luGtor; of 
the Jewish people aa the LiBtory of the States of tho 
Church ia that of the Catholics ; it is just as requisite to 
separate tho two as to consider them togetlier. 

The Jews in the laud of the Jordan, with whom the 
Eomaus ha<l to do, were not the people who 
priHrtijruinun- Under their judgea and kings fought with 
cruio TO iioab and Edom, and listened to the dis- 
couraes of Amos and Hoaea. The email community of 
pious eiilea, driven out by foreign rule, and brought back 
again by a change in the hands wielding that inile, who 
began their new establishment by obruptly repelling tho 
remnauts of their kinsmen left behind in tho old abodes 
and laying the foundation for the iiTeconcilable foud be- 
tween Jews and Samaritans — the ideal of national exclu- 
aiveness and priestly control holding the mind in chains — 
bad long before the Eomaji period developed under tlio 
government of the Seleucids the so-called Mosaic theoc- 
racy, a clerical corporation with the bigh-prieat at its 
head, which, acquiescing in foreign rule and renouncing 
the formation of a state, guarded the distinctiveness of its 
adherents, and dominated them under the aegis of the 
protecting power. This retention of the national char- 
acter in religious forms, while ignoring tho state, waa tho 
distinctive mark of the later Judaism. Pi-obably every 
idea of God is in its formation national ; but no other God 
has been so from tho outset the God only of hia people aa 
Jahve, and no one has so remained auch without distinc- 
tion of time and place. Those men returning to the 
Holy Land, who professed to live according to the statutes 
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ofMoaesiiuiI in fact lived nccording to the statutes of 
Ezra und Noliemiah/ had remained just as depeudent on 
the groat-kings of the East, and subsequently on the Se- 
leucids, OS tliey hod been by the waters of Babylon. A 
iwlilical element no more attached to this organisation 
than to the Armenian or the Greek Church under ita 
patriarchs in the Turkish empire; no free current of polit- 
ical development pervadea this clerical restoration ; none 
of the grave and serious obligations of a commonwealth 
standing on ita own basis hampered the priests of the 
temple of Jerusalem in the setting up of the kingdom of 
Jaht-e upon earth. 

The reaction did not fail to come. That chu ruh- without- 
a-state could only last ao long as a secular 
Humo'S™^'!' great power served it as lord-proteetor or 
aa bailiff. When the kingdom of the Seleu- 
dds fell into decay, a Jewish commonwealth was created 
afresh by the revolt against foreign rule, which drew its 
best energies precisely fi-om the enthusiastic national 
faith. The high priest of Salem was called from the tem- 
ple to the battlefield. The family of the Hasmonaeana 
restored the empire of Said and Da^^d neaily in its old 
limits, and not only so, but these warlike high priests 
i-enewed alao in aomo measure the former truly political 
mouaichy controlling the priests. But that monarchy, 
at once the product of, and the contrast to, that priestly 
rule, was not according to the heart of the pious. The 
Pharisees and the Sadducees separated and began to 
make wai- on one another. It was not so much doctrines 
and ritual differences that hero confronted each other, a.i, 
on the one hand, the persistence in a priestly govern- 
ment which aimply clung to religious ordinances and in- 
terests, and otherwise was indifferent to the independence 
and the self-control of the community ; on the other hand, 

' [This slBtemeut Mid Eeve»! olhers of a Icinrlred tenor in this 
eliapler appesr to rest on »n unhcsiUtiiig ucupUiir» nf views 
«nt«rtiiinHd bj > reonnt lohoot of Old Teslsuivnt crilioiBin, »a to 
which it inaj at load lie uM: A^ue rub iudiei lii e*L—Ta,] 
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tho monarchy ftiming at political development nnil en- 
deavouring to procui-e for the Jewish people, by fighting 
and by treaty, its place once more in tho political conflict, 
of which the Syrian kingdom was at that time the ai'eua. 
The former tendency dominated the multitude, the littter 
liad tho preponderance in intelligence and in the upper 
classes ; its most considerable champion was king lanua- 
euB Aleiander, who during his whole reign was at enmity 
not less with the Syiian rulers than with his own Pharisees 
(iv. 165). Although it was projierly but the other, and 
in fact tho more natural and more potent, eipressiou of 
the national revival, it yet by its greater freedom of think- 
ing and acting came into contact with the Hellenic char- 
acter, and was regarded eapeeinlly by its piotis opponents 
as foreign and unbelieving. 

But the inhabitants of Palestine wore only a portion, 
and not the most important poiiion, of tho 
"muim^ Jews ; the Jewish communities of Babylonia, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, were far superior 
to those of Palestine even after their regeneration by the 
' Maccabees. The Jewish Diaspora in the imperial period 
was of more significance than the latter ; and it was an 
altogether peculiar phenomenon. 

The settlements of the Jews beyond Palestine grew only 
in a subordiniito degree out of the same impulse as those 
of tlie Phoenicians and the Hellenes. From the outset 
an agricultural people and dwelling far from the coasts 
their settlements abroad were a non-free and comparatively 
late formation, a creation of Alosander or of his marshals.' 

' Whether the legal position of the Jem ia Alestmilrla is warrnut- 
sbl/ traced bitck bj' Joseplias (eontrii Ap. ii. 4j to A1ex>uiler is so 
fia dnnbtful, wt, to the best of onr knowledge, not ho, but the Aral 
Ptolemy, settled Jom in mossea tliere (Joaephua. Ar^h. xii. I-, 
Appian, ,%r. .10). Tho remarkable »imilaritj of Torm aBsumed by 
tho bodies of Jews in the differuut stales of the Diadochi must, if 
It is not based on Alexander's ordinanoes, bo traced to rivalry and 
imitaliou in the fooadlng of towns. The fact that Paleftine nas 
half EgjptiBii half Syrian, donbtless exercised ou essential inQuenca 
in the case of these settlements. 
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In those immense eflforta at founding Greek towns con- 
tinued throughout generatioDs, such aa never before and 
never iifterwarda occurred to a like extent, the Jews had 
a conapicuous share however ainguhir it waa to Invoke 
their aid in particular towards the Hellcnising of the Eaat. 
This was the case above all with Egj-pt The most con- 
siderable of nil the towns created by Aleicander, Alexan- 
dria on the Nile, was since the times of the first Ftolemj, 
who after the occupation of Palestine transferred thither 
a m^isa of its inhabitants, almost na much a city of the 
Jews aa of the Greeks, and the Jews there were to be 
esteemed at least equal to those of Jerusalem in number, 
wealth, iuteUigence, and organisation. In the 6ret times 
of the empire there was reckoned a million of Jons to 
eight milhons of Egyptians, and their influence, it may be 
X^resumed, Irausceuded this numerical proportion. We 
have already obsei'ved that, in rivalry with these, the Jews 
in the Syrian capital of the empire had been similarly 
organised and developed (p. 139). The diSusion and the 
importance of the Jews of Asia ihlinor are attested among 
other things by the attempt which was made under Augus- 
tus by the Ionian Gi'eek cities, apparently after joint 
concert, to compel their Jewish fellow townsmen either 
to withdrawal from their faith or to full assumption of 
civic burdens. Beyond doubt there were independently 
organised bodies of Jews in all the new Hellenic founda- 
tions,' and withal in numerous old Hellenic towns, even 
in Hellas proper, e.g. in Corinth. The organisation was 
placed throughout on tho footing that the nationnlity of 
the Jews with the far-reaching consequences drawn from 

' The oommanity of .law« in Smjma is menlloaed in an iusorip- 
tioii tecually found tlieru (Iluinucli. Remie lUt Hudajiiira, 1880, p. 
ICl: 'Pov^^ya lavlof |a) if\iBvtrfirfii nanaKtiatrtr ri imriptm tui'i 
in\n9iptn nal 0pJii{f)vrtv itviirm tA(\)<>v J(oualca' Ixarrii A^ai Tiri- 
• i ii rtl ToX^ltiiii, Jifffd yf Itptn-irif roudfi (Sitra^Iaui) fp, ffal Ty 
Wm 1*1- 'louJolw» (Sii«v/oui) f Totnii tJi itiypa^i ri irrlypaipmi 
AvsHH-oi fit r& ipx'""' Simple foiliigia are. Id penal tlireilB of tliia 
Bort. not reoilll}' pnt on k level with the atal« or the outuuiuaitj. 
Vol.. 11.— 13 
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it by themBelvea was preserved, and only the use of the 
Oreek language waa required of them. Thus amidst Uiia 
Oruecising, into which the East was at that time coaxed 
or forced by those iu authority, the Jews of the Greek 
towns became Greek-speaking Orientals. 
That in the Jo w-comm unities of the Macedonian towns 
the Greek language not merely attjüned to 
' dominion iu the natuial way of intercourse, 
but was a compulsory ordinance imposed upon them, 
seems of necessity to result trom the et&te of the cose. Iu 
a similar way Trajan subaequeatly Romauiaed Dacia with 
colooisfa from Asia Minor. "Without this compulsion, the 
external uniformity in the foundation of towns could not 
have been can-ied out, and this material for Hellcnishig 
generally could not have been employed. The govern- 
ments went in this respect very far and acliieTod much. 
Already under the second Ptolemy, and at his instigation, 
the sacred writings of the Jews were translated into Greek 
in Egypt, and at least at the beginning of the imperial 
period the knowledge of Hebrew among the Jews of Alex- 
andria waa nearly as rare as that of the original languages 
of Scripture is at present in the Christian world ; there waa 
nearly as much discussion as to the faults of translation of 
the so-called Seventy Alexandrians as on the part of pious 
men among us regordiug the ei-rors of Luther's translation. 
The national language of the Jews had at this epoch dis- 
appeared everywhere from the intercourse of life, and 
maintained itself only in ecclesiastical use somewhat liko 
the Latin language in the i-ehgioua domain of Catholicism. 
In Judaea itself ila place had been taken by the Aramaic 
popular language of Syria, akin no doubt to the Hebrew ; 
the Jews outside of Judaea, with whom we arc concerned, 
had entirely laid aside the Semitic idiom, and it was not 
till long after this epoch that the reaction set in, which 
Bcholastically brought back the knowledge and the us« of 
it more generally among the Jews. The literary works, 
which they produced at this epoch iu great number, were 
in the better times of the empire all Gi-eek. If languoga 
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alone conditioned nationality, there would be little to tell 
for tills period ns to the Jewa. 

Bat with this linguistic compulsioa, at first perhaps 
severely felt, was combined the recognition 
MaD"i''ilLtt^' o^ t**® diatinctivo nationality with nil its con- 
sequences. Everywhere in the cities of the 
TOonai-chy of Aiesiuider the burgess-body was formed of 
the Macedonians, that is, tLose really M.-icedanian, or the 
Hellenes esteemed equal to them. By the side of these 
Btood, iu addition to foreigners, the natives, iu Alexandria 
the Egyptians, in Cyrene the Libyans and generally the 
settlers from the Eist, who had indeed no other home 
than the new city, but were not recognised as Hellenes. 
To this second category the Jews belonged ; but they, and 
they only, were allowed to form, so to speak, a community 
within the community, and — while the other non-burgesses v 
were ruled by the authorities of the burgesa-body — up to 
a certain degree to govern themselves.' The "Jews," says 
Strabo, "have in Alexandria a national head {iöi'äpxv^) ot 
their own, who presides over the people {idrw), and de- 
cides processes and disposes of contracts and arrangements 

' If llie Alexandrian Jows Bubflcquciitl/ mamUined tlint tlio; ireru 
legally on an equal footing with llie Aleiandrisn Macodouians (Jo- 
Eepbna, contra Ap. iL 4 ; Bell. Jjtd. IL 18, T) tliia waa a miarepresan- 
tfttioD of the true itat« of llio case. They were clientB in the Srst 
iaat«nce of the Plijle of the Hacedoniaca, probsbljr the most cnti- 
ueDt of all, and therefore named after Diouysos (Tlieopliilua. ad 
A«tol}/cum, ii. 7), and, becans« llio JcwieL quarter tras apart of this 
Phjle, Joaephu« la hie way makea tbemselros MaoedonisnB. The 
legal position of tlie popnlation of the Greek towns of this category 
it meat clearty apparent from the account of Strabo (in Josephns, 
Areh. x\v 7, 2) as to the four categories of that of Cyrene: city-bur- 
fteBsea. busbandmau {yHrfimi), strangers, and Jena, If we layasidn 
the Tnetofä, who have tbelr legal home elsowherH, there remain as 
CytenaoBiis having righla iu their borne tbe burgesses of fall rlghlx, 
thai Is. tbe Hellenes and what were allowed to pass «B snoh, and 
the two categories of (hr>sc> enrluded from active hargesa 'rights — tbe 
Jawa, who form a community of their own, and the «nbjccla, the 
Libyans, without autonomy. This might easily be bo shifted, that 
tbe two privileged categories ehoald appear as having eqoal rights. 
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03 if ho ruled an iodependrat community." Tbie wna done, 
because tbe Jews indicated a s^iecilio JLinsdi<;liou of tliis 
Bort as required by their nationality or — what amounts 
to the 6amo thing — their religion. Further, the general 
political arrangements had respect in an extensive measure 
to the national-religioua scruples ot the Jews, and accommo- 
dated them as far as possible by exemptions. The privi- 
leges of dwelling together was at least firequently added ; 
in Alexandria, e.g. two ot the fire divisionsof the city were 
inhabited chiefly by Jows. This seems not to have been the 
Ghetto system, but rather a usage resting on the basis of 
settlement to begin witli, ond tlicreafter retained on both 
(ddes, whereby conflicts with neighbours were in some 
measure obviated. 
Thus the Jews camo to play a prominent part in the 

Macedonian Hellcnising of the East ; their 
d^mT«". pUancy and serviceableness on the one liiind, 

their unyielding tenacity on the other, must 
have induced the very realistic statesmen who assigned 
this course of action, to resolve on such arrangements. 
^ Nevertheless the extraordinary extent and signißcauce of 
the Jewish Diaspora, as compared with the narrowness 
and [moiUGSS of their home, remaius at once a fact and a 
problem. In dealing with it we may not overlook the eir- 
cumstance that the Palestinian Jews furnished no more 
than the nucleus for tho Jews of other countries. The 
Judaism of the older time was anything but exclusive ; 
was, on tho contrary, no less pervaded by missionaiy zeal 
than were afterwards Christianity and Islam. The Gospel 
makes reference to Bitbbis who traversed sea and land 
to make a proselyte ; the admisaion of half -proselytes, of 
whom circumcision was not expected but to whom relig- 
ious foUowsbip was yet occorileil, is an evidence of this 
converting zeal and at the same time one of its niost eflect- 
ive means. Motives of very various kinds came to the 
help of this proselytising. Tho civil prinlegea, which the 
Eagids and Soleucids conferred on the Jews, must have in- 
duced a great number of non-Jewish Orientals and half- 
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Hellenes to nttoch tliemeelves in the new towns to tbe 
privileged category of tbe n on -burgesses. In later times 
tlte decay of the ti-aditional faith of tlio country lielped the 
Jewish propaganda. Numei'ous persona, especially of tbo 
cultivated classes, whose sense of faith and morality turned 
away wth honor or derisiou from what the Greeks, and 
still moi-e from what the Egj-ptinua termed relitpou, 
sought refuge in tbe simpler and purer Jewish doctrine 
i-enouuciug polytheism and idolatry — a doctrine which 
lai^ely met tbe religious views resulting from tbe develop- 
uicnt of philosopliy among the cultured aud half-cnltnred 
circles. There is a remai'kable Greek moral poem, prob- 
ably from tbo later epoch of tbe Koman republic, nhicb is 
dmwu from tbe Mosaic books ou such a footing that it 
adopts the doctrine of monotheism and the universal 
moral law, but avoids everything ofTcDsive to the uou-Jew 
and ail direct opposition to tbe ruling religiou, eWdently 
intended to gain wider acceptance for tliis denationalised 
Judaism. Women in particular addicted themselves by 
preference to tbe Jewish faith. When the authorities of 
Damascus in the year Gti resolved to put to death tbe cap- 
tive Jews, it was agreed to keep this resolution secret, in 
order that the female population devoted to tbe Jews 
might not prevent its execution. Even in tbe West, where 
tbe cultivated circles were otherwise averse to Jewish 
habits, dames of rank early formed an exception ; Poppaea 
Babinn, Nero's wife, sprung from a noble family, was noto- 
rious for her pious Jewish faith and her zealous protectorate 
of the Jews, as for other things less reputable. Cases of 
formal transition to Judaism were not rare ; the royal house 
of Atlinbene for example— king Izates and bis mother 
Helena, as well as his brother and successor — became ut 
the time of Tiberius and of Claudius in every respect Jews. 
It certainly was the case with all those Jewish bodies, ns it 
is expressly remarked of those of Antioch, that they con- 
sisted in great part of proselytes. 

This transplautiug of Judaism to the Hellenic soil with 
the appropriation of a foreign language, however much it 
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took place with a retention of national individuality, vaa 
not accomplisbed without developing; iu Judft- 

HdlenWns t™- . ., ,,'^ , , - , , -. 

dnwisaiaUia ism itacdf a tendsDcf ruuning couütcr to ita 
"f"'^ nature, and up to a certain degree donation' 

alisiug iL How powerfully the bodies of Jews liviug 
amidst the Greeka were influenced by the currents of 
Greek intellectual life, may be traced ia the literatui-o of 
the hst century before, and of the first after, the birth 
of Christ It is imbued nith Jewish elements ; and they 
are withal the clearest beads and the most gifted thinkei'S, 
who seek admission either na Hellenes into the Jewish, or 
OS Jews into the Hellenic system. Nicolaua of Damascus, 
himself a Pagan and a noted representative of tbe Aristo- 
telian philosophy, pleaded, as a scholar and diplomatist of 
king Herod, tbe cause of bis Jewish 2>ati'on and of the 
Jews before Agrippa as before Augustus ; and not only so, 
but his historical authorship shows a very earnest, and for 
that epoch eigniöcant, attempt to bring the Eaat into the 
circle of Occidental research, while the description still 
preserved of the youthful years of the emperor Angustus, 
who came personally into close contact with him, is a re- 
markable evidence of tbe love and honour which the 
" Koman ruler met with iu the Greek world. The disaor- 
tation on tbo Sublime, written in the first period of tbe 
empire by an unknown author, one of the finest aesthetic 
works preserved to us from aotinuity, certainly proceeds, 
if not from a Jew, at any rate from a man who revered 
alike Homer and Moses.' Another treatise, also anony- 
mous, upon tbe Univei-ae — likewise an attempt, respect- 
able of its kind, to blend tbe doctrine of Ai'istotle with 
that of the Stoa — was perhaps written also by a Jew, and 
' pBeudo-LoDginus, wipi E^iaut, 6: "Far betler than the war or the 
gada ia Homer U the deBoription of tlie goda hi their jwrfcetlon 
and ganaine gruatnesa and purity, like that of Pos«idou (llüu, x\a. 
18 B.). JaBt 80 «riles the leglalator of the Jeirg, no mean man 
(ttiX i Tiixln' i>^p)i »ft«r liB has worthily apprehended and lirouyliL 
to expreBSion the Dlvloe power, at Ihe verj beginning of the I.awa 
(G«n«M, I. S) : ' God said '—wlial T ' Let there be liglil, and Iherfl 
was light ; let the eiuth be, aod the earth was.' " 
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dfidicated certainlj to the Jew of bigbeet repute and 
highest station in the Nerouien age, Tiberius Alexander 
(p, 222), chief of the staff to Corhulo and Titua. The 
wedding of the two worlds of intellect meets us moat 
dearly in the Je m'sh -Alexandrian pLüosophy, the most 
acute and most palpable espreseion of a religious move- 
ment, not merely affecting but also attacUJng the esseuco 
of Judiiisiii. The Hellecic inteUeotual development con- 
flicted with national religions of oU sorts, inasmuch as it 
either denied their views or else filled them with other 
contents, drove out the preWous gods from the mind.; of 
meu and put into the empty places either nothing, or the 
etors and abstract ideas. These attacks affected niso the 
religion of the Jews. There was formed a Neo-Judaism 
of Hellenic culture, which dealt with Jehovah not quite no 
badly, but yet not much otbei-wise, than the cultivated 
Greeks aud Komaus -n-ith Zeus and Jupiter. The uni- 
Tersnl expedient of the so-called allegorical interpreta- 
tion, whereby in particular the philosophei-s of the Stoa 
everywhere in courteous fashion eliminated the heathen 
national religions, suited equally well and equally ill for 
Genesis as for the gods of the Iliad ; if Moses had meant 
by Abrohiun in a strict sense understanding, by Sarah 
virtue, by Noah righteousness, if the four streams of Para- 
dise were the four cardinal virtues, then the most enhght- 
ened Hellene might believe in the Law. But this pseudo- 
Judaism was also a power, and tho intellectual primacy 
of the Jews in Egy])t was apparent above all in the fact, 
that this tendeucy found pre-eminently its supporters iu 
Alexandria. 

Notwithstanding the internal separation which had 
taken place among the Jews of Palestine and 
uipjeitimfr- had but too often culmhiated directly in civil 
■"''■ WOT, notwithstanding the dispersion of a great 

part of the Jewish body into foreign lands, notwithstand- 
ing the intrusiou of foreign ingredients into it and even 
of the destructive Hellenistic element into its very core, 
the collective body of the Jews reuinined uniled in a way, 
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to which in tho preßent day only the Vatican perhapa and 
the Kaaba offer a certain analogy. The holy Salem re- 
mained the banner, Zion'a temple tlie Palladium of the 
whole Jewish body, whether they obeyed the Romans or 
the Portbiann, whether tliey spoka .Yrmeniau or Greek, 
whether even they believed in the old Jahve or in the new, 
who wiia none. The fact that the prot«cting ruler con- 
ceded to the spiritual ehief of the Jews a certain secular 
power signified for the Jewish body just as much, and tho 
email extent of this power just ns Httle, as the so-called 
States of the Chui-ch io their time signified for Roman 
Catholics. Every member of a Jewish community had ta 
pay annually to Jerusalem a li/ffracAmon as temple-tribute, 
which came in more regularly than the taxes of tho state ; 
every one was obliged at least once in Hs life to sacri- 
fice personally to JohovaU on the spot which alone in the 
world was woll-pleasing to Him. Theological seieiioe re- 
mained common property ; the Babylonian and Alexan- 
drian Rabbins took part in it not leas than those of 
Jerusalem. The feeling cherished with unparalleled te- 
nacity, of belonging collectively to one nation — a feeling 
which had established itself in the community of the re- 
turning esilcfl and bod thereafter contributed to create 
that distinctive position of the Jews iu the Greek world — 
miuntaiued its ground in spii« of dispersion and division. 
Most worthy of remark is the continued life of Judaism 
itself iu circles whose inward religion was 
detached from it. The most noted and, for us, 
the single clearly palpable representative of this tendency 
in literature, Philo, one of the foremost and richest Jews 
of the time of Tiberius, stands in fact towards the religion 
of liis country in a position not greatly differing from 
tliftt of Cicero towards the Roman ; but he himself believed 
that he was not destroying but fulfilling it. For bira as for 
every other Jew, Moses is the source of all truth, liia writ^ 
ten direction biojiug law, the feeling towards him rev- 
erence and devout belief. This sublimated Judaism is, 
however, not quitfi identical with the ao-calted faith in the 
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goda of the Stoa. The corporeality of God TftniBhea for 
Philo, but not His peraonnlity, and be entirely faila ill — 
what iä the essence of Helleuio philosophy — the transfer- 
ring of the deity into the breast of man ; it remains his view 
that sinful ninn is dependent on a perfect being standing 
outside of, and above, him. In like manner the new 
Judaism submits itself to the national ritual law far more 
uuaonditionally than the new boathenism. The strugglo 
between the old and the new faith was therefore of a differ- 
ent nature in the Jewish circle than in the heathen, be- 
cause the stake was a greater one ; reformed heathenism 
contended only agiünst the old faith, reformed Judaism 
would in its ultimate consequence destroy the nationahty, 
which amidst the inundation of Hellenism necessarily dis- 
appeared with the refining away of the native faith, and 
therefore shrank back from drawing this consequence. 
Hence on Greek soil and in Greek language the form, 
if not the substance, of the old faith was retained and de- 
fended with unexampled obstinacy, defended even by those 
who in substance euirendered before Hellenism. Philo 
himself, as we shall have to tell further on, contended and 
suffered for the cause of the Jewa But on that account 
the Hellenistic tendency in Judaism never exercised an 
overpowering inäuence over the latter, never was able to 
take its stand against the national Judaism, and barely 
availed to mitigate its fanaticism and to check its per- 
versities and crimes. In all CRSontial matters, espedally 
when confronted with oppression and persecution, the 
difl'erences of Judaism disappeared ; and, unimportant as 
was the Rabbinical state, the religious communion over 
which it presided was a considerable and in certain cir- 
cumstances formidable power. 

Such was the state of things which the Bomans found 
The Rom«! Confronting them when they entered on rule 
e"j™"™'«n in the East. Conquest forces the hand of 
the conqueror not less than of the conquered. 
The work of centuries, the Macedonian urban institutions, 
could not be undone either by the Arsocids or by the 
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Cneäira ; neitber Seleucia on the EDpliratea nor Antioch 
and Alexandria could be entered upon tiy tlie following 
govemmenta under tlie benefit of the inventorj', Prob- 
nblj in presence of the Jewish Diaspora there the foan- 
der of the imperial government took, as in so many 
other things, the policy of the di-st Lagid us his guiding 
rule, and furthered rather than hampered the Judoiem of 
the East in its distinctive position ; and this procedura 
thereupon became thronghout the model for hia succes- 
Bora. We have already mentioned tliat the communities 
of Asia Minor under Augustus made the attempt to draw 
upon their Jewish fellow-citizen s uniformly in the levy, 
and no longer to allow them the observance of Ute Sabbath ; 
hut Agrippa decided against them and maintained the 
atalux quo in favour of the Jews, or rather perhaps, now 
for the first time legalised the exemption of the Jews from 
mihtary service and their Sabbath privilege, that had been 
previously conceded nccordiug to circumstances only by 
individual governors or commuuitiea of the Greek prov- 
incea. Augustus further directed the governors of Asia 
' not to apply the rigorous imperial laws respecting uuions 
and assembhes against the Jews. But the Roman gov- 
ernment did not fail to see that the exempt position con- 
ceded to the Jews in the East was not com^mtible with Lba 
absolute obligation of those belonging to the empire to 
fulfil the services required by the state ; that the guar- 
anteed distinctive position of the Jewish body cai'ried 
the hatred of race and under certain circumstances civil 
war into the several towns ; tliat the pious rule of the 
authorities at Jerusalem over all the Jews of Uie empire 
had a perilous range ; and that in all this there lay S 
practical injurj- and a danger in principle foi- the state. 
The internal dualism of the empire expresses itself in 
nothing more sharply thau in the different 
treatment of the Jews in the req»ective do- 
mains of the Latin and Greek languages. In the West 
autonomous bodies of Jews were never allowed. There was 
toleration doubtless there for the Jewish religious usages 
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as for the Syrian and the Egyptian, or rathor eomowliat 
less than for these ; Augustus showed himself favourable 
to the Jewish colony in the subtu-b of Rome beyond the 
Tiber, and made supplementary allowance iu his largesses 
for those who missed them on account of the Sabbath. 
But he pei-sonally avoided all contact with the Jewisli 
worship as with the Egyptian ; and, as he liiniaelf when 
ill Egj-pt had gone out of the way of tlie sacred oi, so ho 
thoroughly approved the conduct of his son Goius, wheu 
ho went to the East, in passing by Jerusalem. Under 
Tibeiius in the year 19 the Jewish worship was even pro- 
hibited along with Uie Egyptian in Rome and in all Italy, j 
and those who did not consent opeidy to renounce it and 
to tluow the holy vessels into the fire were expelled from 
Italy — 30 far as they could not be employed as useful 
for miUtary service in convict- companies, whereupon not 
a few became liable to court-martial on account of their 
religious scruples. If, as we shall see afterwards, this same 
emperor in the East almost anxiously evaded every con- 
flict with the Rabbi, it is here plainly apparent that ho, 
the ablest nder whom the empire had, just as clearly pei*- 
ceived the dangei-s of the Jewish immigration as the un- 
fairness and the impossihiUty of setting aside Judaism, 
where it existed.' Under the later rulers, as we shall see 
in the sequel, the attitude of disinclination towards the 
Jews of the West did not in the main undergo change, 
although they in other res])ects follow more the example 
of Augustus than fJiat of Tiberius. They did not prevent 
the Jews from collecting the temple-tribute in the tovm 

' Hie Jitw Philo seta duvu tlie IreiUment of tlie Jew« in Italy !<• 
the »ccoant of Sejaiius (Ug, 24 ; tn FUiec. 1), that o( Ihe Jews In 
the Gut to the nccoaut of Iha emperor himsolf. But Joacphui 
rulhar trao«B book what happened lii \icXy to ancftndal in the capi- 
tst, which had becD ocoosioned by thruo Jewish pInuB swiudtera uid 
» Itdy of rank converted to Judusm ; and Philo himBiilf ElAteii that 
Tiberius, after the rail of Sejanus, allowed to the gonernors only cer- 
tain modi Heat iona in the procedure against tliu Jews. The policy of 
th» emperor and that of his mioistera tonard» ihu Jews was aaen- 
llally the eame. 
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of voluntary contributions and sending it to Jerusiüem. 
Tliey were not chcfted, if tbey preferred to bring a leyol 
dispute before a Jewish arbiter rather than before a liomiui 
tribnnuL Of compulsory levy for service, audi 03 Tiberius 
enjoined, there is no further mention afterwards in the 
West But the Jews never obtained in heathen Rome or 

< generally in the Latin West a. publicly recognised dis- 
tinctive imsition and pubhcly recognised Hoparate courta. 
Above lUl in the West — apart from the capital, which in 
the nature of the case represented the East also, and al- 
reatly iu Cicero's time included in it a numerous body of 
Jews — the Jewish conimunities nowhere had special extent 
or importance in the earlier imperial period.' 

It was only in the East that the government }-ielded 
from the first, or rather made no attempt to 
change the existing state of things and to ob- 
viate the dangera thence resulting; and accordingly, oa 
the sacred books of the Jews were first made known to the 
Latin world in the Latin language by means of the Chris- 

I tians, the great Jewish movements of the imperial period 
were restricted throughout to the Greek East. Here no 
attempt was made gradually to stop the spring of liutred 
toward the Jews by assigning to them a separate position 
in law, but juat «a little — apart from the caprice and per- 
versities of individual rulers — was the hatred and perse- 
cution of the Jews fomented on the part of the gov- 
ernment. In reality the catastrophe of Judaism did not 
arise from the treatment of the Jewish Diaspora in the 
East It was simply the relations, as they became fate- 
fully developed, of the imperial government to the Jewish 
llabhtnical state that not merely brought about the de- 
struction of the Commonwealth of Jerusalem, but further 
shook and changed the position of the Jews in the empire 

' Agrippft n., vlio enum^mleB the Jewish iettlemeats abroad (ia 
Fbilo, Leg. ad Qaiiiin, 36), namES no country wuslward of Oreee«, 
anil Among the etrnngers Bojoamiu; In .Tflriieiili>in, ivbow tha 
Book of ActE, iL 5 f., reoorda, oaiy RomaiiB aru tiamvd rrDm th» 
West. 
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generally. We torn to describe tlie eyenta in Palestino 
under the Bouan rule. 
The state of things in northern Syria was organised by 

the generals of the republic, Pompeiua nnd bis 
lo't nMulI" immediate successors, on such a footing, that 

tho larger powers that were beginning to be 
formed there \7ere again reduced, and tbe whole land 
was broken up into single city-domains nnd petty lord- 
sbips. Tbe Jews were most severely affected by this course ; 
not merely were they obliged to give up all possessions 
which they had hitherto gained, particularly ibo whole 
coast (iv. 169), but Gabiniu« had even broken up the em- 
pire formerly subsisting into five independent self-admin- 
isteripg districts, and withdrawn from the high priest 
Hyrcauus his secular privileges (iv. IST). Thus, as the 
protecting power was rcstoi'ed ou tho one hand, so was 
the pure theocracy ou the other. 
This, however, was soon changed. Hyrcanus, or rather 

the minister govemiug for him, the Idumuean 
iduiM«.'** Antipftter," attained once more the lending 

position in soutbei-n ä_>Tia doubtless through 
Qabinius liimself, to whom he knew how to make himseU 

' Aulip&lor Imgan hia cnrucr as governor (orpariTyili) of Idumaea 
(JoHHpliuB, Arch, xir, 1, 3|, and is there called wlminUtriitDr of tlie 
Jewiflh kingdom (drwv 'IuvJoJm' J*iu(Airrni, Joseph, At(Jl xiv. 8, 1), 
that is, uenrly ünl inlnlsler. More u not Implied In the nurat- 
iVD of Joneplius oüloiired wllU llBtl«r>' tow&rda Eoma as towarda 
Uerod {Arch, xiv, », 5 ; Bell. Jad. L 10, 8), that CMBUr had left to 
Aotipater the option of hiinsulf detenaiuing hJB pORilioii of power 
(Swarrtfa), and, «hen the latter left the decision with him, hod 
appointed him administrator (JTlrporat] of Judaua. This la nol, as 
Harquardt. 8taat»dUh. v. 1, 408, would liave it, the (at that time not 
yet uiristiiig) Roman prociiratorahip of the imperial period, but an 
office formally conferred by the Jewish ethnarali, lui Mrpoini, like 
that mentioned by Jcaephns. BfU. Jud. M. IH, 0. In the offlcinl 
dtwament« of Caeaar'H time tbu liigh priest and etlinarc^li IlyrcnuiiB 
alone rupresenla the Jew« ; Cavsar gave tu Antipater wlial ci'tild Iw 
granted lo the siibjeata of a dependent state, Roman bui^ew riijhta 
aud peraoual imiuunity (Joaephua, Areh. liv. H, 3 ; BeU. Jud. 1. &, 
6;, but bu dill not make him an official of Rome. That Hvrod, 
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iutlispcnsable in bis Parthian and Egyptian utidertatings 
(iv, 39G). After the pillage of Ihe temple of Jerusalem by 
Crassus the iiiBurrection of the Jews thereby occasioned 
was chiefly subdued by him (iv, 407), It was for him n 
fortunate dispensation that the Jewish govemmeot was not 
compelled to interfere actively in the crisis between Caesar 
and Pompeius, for whom it, like the whole East, had de- 
clared. Nevertheless, after the brother and rival of Hj-rca- 
nus, Aiistobulus as well as his son Alexander, had on account 
of their taking part for Caesar lost their lives at the hands 
of the Pompeians, the second son, Antigonus, would doubt- 
Itiss after Caesar's victory have been inetaOed by the latter 
as ruler in Judaea. But when Caesar, coming to Egypt after 
■ the decisive victory, found himself in a dangerous position ab 
Alesandria, it was chiefly Antipator who delivered him from 
it (iv. 615), and this carried the day ; Antigonus bad to 
gi.a way before the more recent, but more effective fidelity. 
Caesar's personal gratitude was not the least element in 

promoting the formal restoration of the Jewish 
K™g»ln«ii«. frt'ite. The Jewish kingdom obtained the best 

position which could be granted to a client- 
state, complete freedom from dues to the Romans ' and 

driven oat of Jndaea, obtained from the Romans a. Romsn officer's 
past pOBBiblv in Samaria, ia credible ; but the designaliiiua arpairrn^t 
T^i KolAqt Svplut iJo^phns, Arcll. liv. 9, 0, O. 11, 4), or mfarirr^t 
KaUni Zupfst Kai Safu^Hlai {IM. Jud. i. 10, S) BTe St leost misleading, 
und witU OS much inoorrectness tlie tarne antlior n&mes Eerwl sub^ 
eoqiieutljr, for Üiq reaaou lliitt bu ie to serve na couiiaeilor rm ^iri- 
rponioiiai tB» SvpUt (Arch. XV. 10, 3), even Xupiai 5A.ii» Mr^awav 
ißea. Jvd. i. 20, 4), where Marquardt's change, SUiattaiCh. r. l. 408, 
KglXqi destrojs tlie sense. 

'Inthedecrceot Caesar in Josephas, Arch. sir. 10,5, 6, the raid- 
ing which results from Epiphaniueia tho oulj poaaible one ; oceord- 
iiig lo this tlie land is freed from the tribuleiimposod bj Pompelos : 
Jüsephua, Arch. lir. 4, 4) from the «eoood ;ear of Ihe cnrrenl leue 
onward, and it is fortber ordained that the town of Joppa, vUeli st 
that time passed over from Roman into Jairish possession, shdnld 
continue indeed to deliver Ibe fourth part of flelrl-Fruita at Kdon to 
the Romans, but fortiiat there should be granted t^Hyronnat, like- 
wise at Sidon, na an equivalent anniialtj 30.075 buahela of grain, 
besides which the people of Joppa paid also the t«uth to Uj^roanut. 
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from military occupntion and levy,' whereas certiimly tbe 
duliea and tbe espeoBea of frontier-defence were to bo 
undertaken by tbe native government. The town of 
Joppa, and thereby the connection with the sea, were 
{;iveu back, the independence of internal administration 
na weil n» the free esercise of religion was guaranteed ; 
the re-establishment, hitherto refused, of the fortificatioua 
of Jerusalem razed by Porapeius was allowed 
"■ (707). Tlma under the name of the Hasmo- 

naean prince, n half foreigner — for the Idumaeans stood 
towards the Jews proper that returned from Babylon 
ueai'ly as did the Samarit-ms — governed tbe Jewish »tat« 
under the protection and according to the will of Itome. 
The Jews with national sentiments were anything but in- . 
clined towards the new government. The old tamiliea, 
who led in the council of Jerusalem, held in their hearts 
to Aristobulus, and, after his death, to his son Antigonus. 
Tha wliole narralive otherwise flhoiva tliat lUe Jewish Htale was 
tUenceforth free from paymont of tribute ; llie circumalauce [Lat 
Herod pays ^^i from llie JisLricts aasigaed to Cleopatra which lia 
leases from her {Ardu xv. 4, 2, 4, o. 5, 8) oiily oonflnns the rule. 
If Appian, B, C. v. 75, adduciiBamoDgtliekingBou whom Antoniui 
laid Iribate Herod for Idumaea and Samaria, Judnea is not alwelit 
here without good reason; and even for these aoiieBBory lands the trib- 
ute ma/ have been remitted to him b; Auguatua. The detailed and 
trtutworthj accoant as to the ceusus enjoiavd bj Qniriniiis shows 
with entire claarsesB that the land was hitherto tree from Bomau 

'In the Bamq deerea it is said: «at Gitri ihjIiIe fiV' Vx*" M'''' 
rtpKnrr>>^ )) TjiHTiSiirri)! ir te'i Ipmt tw» 'loaJal«» d»uiT? (" perhaps 
m^VTf, " Wllamowili) 0-171110 '(fiu> «al iTTpaTiürai j{ig (eo Wilaiounilz, 
for i^fitii 4 ^k x>'^MaTa raifrtt* tianpirrviTBui ft tls mpax^tiionlat/ I) 
iKKif-tuiiritiatii\k'i\iraiiiarTaxiBaiiinwiipnirrm\{coia^. ÄTCh. xiv. 
10, S : iiiipaX'ilta'i'J' 1) nai xf"!!""''' irfintaeai ai IiMifiiffiiX This 
currespouds in tliu m.iin to the formola of the charter, a little 
oldor, for Termessus ('.'. f. L. i. n. 2(M) : tiH quia tnagiatralu proee 
moffittratn Ityutiu ne[ii!t] gui$ lUixia mfUilf» in oppidam TVirriiiaam 

■ ■ . agr^ivtr» , . , himuiTuH Mutta infrodueilo . . . 
«i»«' lenatiu Tiominatim uUt 'JTtermetiim . . . in /iH/emtevU 
meOitci liediimntur dfurentnt. Tlie marching through la aecnrdlnKlj 
allowed. In Ihe Privilegium tor Judaea the levy aeeniH, muruover, 
to h»»e been [irohibilod. 
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lu tlie mountains of Galilee the fanatics fought quite ns 
much against the Romans fts tigaiust their own govern- 
ment ; wlien Antipater'a son Herod took captive Eütkitis, 
the leader of thia nild bond, and lm<l caused bim to be 
put to death, the priestly council of Jerusalem compelled 
the weak Hyrcauus to banish Herod under the pretext 
of a violation of religious precepts. The latter tbereupou 
entered the Roman array, and rendered good service to 
the Caesarian governor of Syria against the insurrection 
of the last Ponipeians. Cut when, after the murder of 
Caesar, the republicans gained the upper hand in the 
East, Antipater was again the flret who not merely sub- 
mitted to the stronger but placed the new bolders of 
power under obligation to bim by a rapid levying of tho 
contribution imjwsed by them. 

Thus it happoneil that tho loader of the repubbcims, 
when he withdrew from Syria, left Antipater 
in Lis ix>sition, and entrusted Itis son Herod 
even with a command in Syria. Then, when Antipater 
died, poisoned as it was said by one of bis officers, Antigo- 
nus, who bad found a refuge with his father-in-law, the 
prince Ptolemaeua of Chalcis, believed that the moment 
had come lo set aside his weak uncle. But the sons of 
Anti^iater, Phasael and Herod, thoroughly defeated his 
band, and Hyn»iius agreed to grant to them the position 
of their father, uay, even to receive Hei-od in a certain 
measure into the reigning bouse by betrothing to him hia 
niece Mariamne. Meauwbile the leaders of tho repubUcan 
party were l>eaten at PhiHppi. Tho opposition in Jeruaar 
lem hoped now to pi-oeure the overthrow of the hated An- 
tii>atrida at the hands of the victors ; but Antonius, to 
whom fell the office of arbiter, decidedly repelled their 
deputations first in Kphesus, then iti Antioch, and last 
in Tyre ; caused, indeed, the last envoja to be put to 
death ; and confirmed Fhasael and Herod for- 
merly aa " tetrarcba '" of the Jews (713). 

' Tliiä title, wliioli priinurily denotes the collegiBt« tetrarobnte, 
audi OS wtis usual luuoiig the G»liilianB, WW tlivu more güaerilij' itm' 
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Soon the viciaaitudes of great policy draggetl the Jeir- 
isb state once more into their vortex. The 
inJuSaai.'"' invasion of the Piirthinna in the following year 
(714) put BD end iu the fii'st instance to the 
rule of the AutipatridB. The pretender Antigonuä joined 
them, and possessed himself of Jerusalem nnd nlmoat tho 
whole territory. Hyrcanua went ns ft prisoner to tho Poi- 
thiiins : Phasuel, tho eldest son of Atitipatcr, likewise a 
captive, put himself to denth in prison. "With great dif- 
ficulty Herod concealed his fjimily iu a rock-stronghold on 
the border of Judaea, and went himself a fugitive and in 
aearfih of aid first to Egj-pt, and, when ho no longer foimd 
Antonius there, to the two boldci's of power just nt that 
Urns rulhig iu new liarmony i"14j at Rome. 
Readily they allowed him — as indeed it was 
only in the interest of Rome — -to gaiu back for himself the 
Jewish kingdom ; bo returned to Syiio, so far as the mat- 
ter depended on tlie Romans, ns recognised 
nder, and even equipped with the royal title. 
But, jnst like a pretender, ho had io wrest tho 
land not so much from tho Fiu-thiaus as from the patriots. 
He fought his batUes preeminenlly with the help of Sa- 
maritans and IilumaeauB and hired soldiers, and attained 
at length, through the support of the Roman legions, to 
the possession of the long-defended capital. Tlie Roman 
executioners delivered him Uliowiso from his rival of many 
years, Anttgouus ; his own mode havoc among tho noble 
families of tho council of Jerusalem. 

But tho days of troublo were by no means over with his 
installation. Tho imfortunateexpoLlition of Antonius against 

plojed tor lUe ml« of nil togetlicr, nay, cvon for tho rule of ona, 
liut «Iways w in rank inferior to Hint of king. Iu tliia way, bcaiilei 
Outstia. it appvore aleola Syria, perhaps from the time of Pomiieius, 
cerUinlj from iLat of AugnsliiB. TIiejnitaiKifiitiiin of an wtbinvrcb 
and tivo telrareha, b9 II vaa arrniigeit in tlie year 713 
for Ju'laua, aocordiiig lo Josepliua \ATth. xiv. 13, I j 
/WI. Jad. I. 12, 5). is not again met willi elsHwhore ; Pliurorcs te- 
Irareb of Poraea nndvr his hrothcr IlerodvB (/M. Jud. I. 24, 0) ia 
Hualogoti«. 

Vol.. II.— la 
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iLe Parlhinna remnined without consequencea for Herod, 
since the victors did not venture to advance 
Ai.uniu« bm into S^Tia ; but lie euffcrei;] severely under 
^"^ '*" the ever increiising claims of tlio Egyptian 
queen, wUo at tliat time more thnn Autouiua ruled the 
East ; her womanly policy, primarily directed to the ex- 
tension of her domesÜc power and ubove all of her reve- 
nues, was fiu* indeed from obtaining at the hands of Aulo- 
uius all that she desired, but she wrested at any rata from 
the king of the Jew3 a portion of his most valuable pos- 
sessions on the Syrian coast and in the territory lying be- 
tween Egypt and Syria, Bay, even the rich balsam pknto- 
tious and palm-groveB of Jericho, and hud upon him se- 
vere financial burdcna In order to ninintnin the remnant 
of his rule, he was obliged cither himself to lease the new J 
Byrian possessions of the queen or to be guarantee foi 
other lessees loss able to pay. After all these trouble^^ 
and in expectation of still worse demands as little capable 
of being declined, the outbreak of the war between An- 
tonius and Caesar was bopeEul for him, nnd the fact that 
Cleopatra in her selfish [«rvei-sity released him from active 
participation in the ^var, because ho needed liis troops to 
collect her Syrian revenues, was a further piece of good 
fortune, since this facilitated his submission to the victor. 
Fortune favoured him yet further on his changing sides ; 
he was able to intercept a band of faithful gladJiitors of An- 
tonius, who were marching from Asia Minor through Syria 
towai'da Egypt to lend assistance to tlicir nins- 
A^.i™'" ter. Wlicn he, before resorting to Caesar at 
Ithodes to obtain hia pardon, caused the last 
male ofehoot of the Maccabacan house, the eighty years 
old HjTconus, to whom the house of Autipater was in- 
debted for its position, to be at all events put to death, ho 
in reality esaggerated the neceasaiy caution. Caesar did 
what policy bade him do, especially as the support of 
Herod was of importance fur the lutended Egyptian expe- 
dition. He confirmed H^rod, glad to be vanquisliod, in 
hia dominion, and extended it, ]uirtly by giving back the 
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poaeeaaions vreRt«d from bim by Cleopatra, piirtly by fur- 
ther gifts ; the whole coast from Gaza to Strato 'a Tower, 
the later Gaosare.i, tlio Samaritan region inserted between 
Judaea and Cralilee, nnil a. number of towns to the east of 
the Jordan thenceforth obeyed Herod; On the conaoli- 
dation of the Roman monarchy the Jewish principality 
WHS withdrawn from the reach of further external crises. 
From the Itoman Btandpoint the conduct of the new ^ 
dynasty appears correct, in a way to draw 
tears from the eyes of the observer. It took 
part at ä.rst for Pompeius, then for Caesar the 
father, then for Caasiua and Brutua, then for the triumvirs, 
then for Antonius, lastly for Caesar the son ; ßdelity va- 
ries, OS does the watchword. Xeverthelcss this conduct is 
not to be denied the merit of consistf^ucy and firmness. 
The factions which rent the niling burgess-body, whether 
repoblic or monarchy, whether Caesar or Antonius, in re- 
ality nowise concerned the dependent provinces, especially 
those of the Greek East. The demoralisation which ia 
combined with all revolutionary change of government — 
the degrading confusion between internal fidelity and ex- 
ternal obedience — was brought in this case most glaringly 
to light ; but the fulfilment of duty, such as the Roman 
rommonweiJth claimed ivoia ita subjects, hod been satis- 
fied by king Herod to an e^ctent of which nobler and 
gre.'iter natures would certainly not have been capable. 
In presence of the Parthians ha constantly, even in criti- 
cal circumstances, held firmly to the protectors whom he 
had once chosen. 

From the standpoint of internal Jewish politics the 
government of Herod was the setting aside of ■ 
toihi"™." ^^ theocracy, and iu so far n coutinuance of, 
and in fact an advance upon, the government 
of the Maccabees, as the separation of the political and the 
ecclesiastical government was carried out with the utmost 
precision in the contrast between the all-powerful king of 
foreign birth and the powerless high-priest often and ar- 
bitrarily changed. Mo doubt the royal ^xisition ^vaH sooner 
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pardoQcd in tbe Jemsh Iiigli-pnest tlmn in a man who was 
a foreignei- nnd incnpable of piiestly consecration ; and, if 
ibe Hiisiuonaeoiis represented outniirdly tbe independence 
of Judaism, tbo Idumaean held his royal power over the 
Jewa in fee from tbe lord-parnniount The reaction of 
this insoluble convict on n deeply -impassioned nature coa- 
fronta us in the whole life-career of the man, wlio causes 
much suficring, but lias felt porbnps not less. At nil events 
the energy, the constancy, the yielding to tbe inevitable, 
the military and political dexterity, where there was room 
for it, secure for the king of the Jews a certain place in 
the panorama of a remarkable epoch. 
To describe in detail the government of Herod for al- 
most forty years — he died in the year 750^a3 
Hsmi'tob««- the accounts of it presented at great length 
lor an ■ am. ^q^ ^g j^ jg^ jg jjQ^ jiiß jj^gi( pf ^]jg historian 
of Rome. There is probably do royal house of any age ia 
which bloody feuds raged in an equal degree between par- 
ents and cliildren, between husbands nnd wives, and be- 
tween brothers and sisters ; the emperor Augustus nnd 
his governors in Syria turned away with hoi-i-or from tha 
share in the work of murder which was suggested to 
them ; not the least revolting trait in this picture of hor- 
rors is the utter want of object in most of the executions, 
ordained as a rule upon groundless suspicion, nnd the de- 
spairing remorse of the perpetrator, which constantly fol- 
lowed. Yigorously and inteUigenlly as the king took care 
of the interest of his country, so far as he could nnd might, 
nnd energetically as, not merely in Palestine but through- 
out tbe empire, he befriended the Jews with his treasures 
nnd with his no small influence — tor the decision of Agi-ippa 
favourable to the Jens iu the great imperial afikii- of Asia 
Minor {p. 186) they wei'C substantially indebted to hiin — 
ho found love and fidelity in Idumaea perhaps and Sa- 
maria, but not among the people of Israel ; here he was, 
and continued to be, not so luueh the man laden with tlie 
guilt of blood in many forms, as alwve all the foreigner. 
As it was one of the mainsprings of that domestic war, 
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that his wife of the Hasmonacan family, the fair ftlarianme, 
and their children wei-e regarded and dreaded by him 
more 03 Jews than as bis own, he himself gave expression 
to the feeling that he was as much drawn towards the 
Greeks as repelled by the Jews. It is eignificatit that ho 
Lad the Bona, for whom iu the first instance he destined 
the Hucoesaion, brought up in Home. While out of his 
inexhaustible richea be loaded the Greek cities of other 
lands with gifts and embellished them with temples, he 
built for the Jews no doubt also, but not in the Jewish 
sense. The buildings ot the circus and theatre in Jeru- 
salem iteelf, as well as the temples for the imperiid wor- 
ship in the Jewish towns, were regarded by the pious I»- 
raelite as a summons to blaj>pheme Qod. His conTersiou 
of the temple in Jerusalem into a magnificent building waa 
done half against the will of the devout ; much as they 
admired the building, liis introduction into it of a golden 
eagle was taken more amiss than all the sentences of 
death ordauied by him, and led to a popular insurrection, 
to which the eagle fell a sacrifice, and thereupon doubt- 
less the devotees as well, who tore it down. 

Herod knew the land sufficiently not to let matters come 
to extremities ; if it had been possible to Hel- 
^S^"'"'' lenise it, the will to that effect would not have ■ 
been wanting on his part. In energy the 
Iduinaean was not inferior to the best Hasmonaeuns. The 
construction of the groat harbour ut Strato's Tower, or as 
the town entirely rebuilt by Herod was thenceforth called. 
Caesarea, first gave to a coast poor in harbours what it 
needed, and throughout the whole period of the empire 
the town remained a chief emporium of southern Syria. 
What the government waa able to furnish in other reapecle 
— development of natuml resources, intervention in case 
of famine and other calamities, al>ove all things internal^ 
and external security — was fui-nished by Horoii Tiio 
«ril of brigondage was done away, and the defence— so 
unoommonly diflicult in those I'ogiona — of the frontier 
agniDBt the roving trit>ea of the desert was carried out 
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with stemnGsa Bnd consistenoy. Thereby the Itomon 
govemment was iiidueeil to place under him still fur- 
ther regions, Itaurco, Ti'achouilts, Auranitis, Batanaea. 
Thenceforth hia dominion extended, an we have akeady 
mentioued (p. 160), compactly over the region beyond the 
. Jordui as fiir as towards Damasciui and to the Hermon 
mountains ; BO for as we cnu discern, after tliose further 
assignment« there was in the whole domain which we have 
indicated no longer any free city or any rule independent 
of Herod. The defence of the frontier itself fell more on 
the Arabian king than on the king of tbo Jews ; but, so 
far as it devolved on him, the seriea of well-provided froD- 
tiei-forts brought about here a general peace, such as hnd 
not hitherto been known in those regions. We can un- 
derstand how Agrippa, after inspecting the maritime and 
military structures of Herod, should have discerned in him 
an associate striving In a like spirit towards the great work 
of organising the empire, and should have treated him in 
this sense. 

His kingdom had no lasting existence. Herod himself 
appoilioned it iu hia testament among his 
Hm^i'sn'ii tho three sons, and Augustus conärraed the ar- 
Ungflom.""^' rai'gs'iient in the main, oidy placing the im- 
portant port of Gaza and tlie Greek towns be- 
yond the Jordan immediately under the governor of Syriiu 
The northern portions of the kingdom were separated 
from the mainland ; the territory last acquired by Herod to 
the south of Damascus, Batauaea with the dislricts belong- 
ing to it, was obtained by Philip ; Galilee and Peraea, that 
is, the ti-anajordanic domain, so far as it was not Greek, by 
Herod Antipas — both as tetrarehs ; these two potty prin- 
cipalities continued, at first as separate, then as united 
under Herod " the Great's " great-grandson Agiipiia H., 
with slight interruptions to subsist down to the time of 
Trajan. We have already mentioned their government 
when describing eastern Syria and Arabia {p. 160 f.). Hera 
it may only be added that these Heroilians continued to 
rule, if not with the energy, at least in the sense and spiiit 
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of the founder of the clynasty. The towns established by 
them — Cnesarea, the ancieut Paueas, in the northern ter- 
ritory, and Tiberias in Galilee — hnd a Hellenic orgtinisa- 
tioQ quite after Uie manner of HeroJ ; chanwiteriatic is the 
proscription, which the Jewish Rabbis on account of a 
tomb found at the laying out of Tiberias decreed over the 
unclean ctty, 

The maiu country, Judaea, along with Samaria on the 

north and Idumaea on the south, was dcstiued 
irahHiS^" for Archelaus by Lis father's will. But this ' 

succession was not accordant with the wiahea 
of the nation, The orthodox, that is, the Phai-isces, i-ulod 
witli virtual esclusivencsa the uiasa of the people ; and, 
if hitherto the fear of the Lord had becu in some measure 
kept down by the fear of the unscriipulously energetic 
ting, the mind of the great majority of the Jews was set 
upon re-establishing under the protectorate of Rome the 
pure and godlysacerdotal government, its it had once been 
sot up by the Persian authorities. Immediately after the 
death of the old king the masses in Jerusalem had congre- 
gated to demand the setting aside of the higli-priest nomi- 
nated by Herod, und the ejection of the unbeheTers from 
the holy city, where the Passover was just to be cele- 
brated ; Archelaus had been under the necessity of begin- 
ning bis government by cliarging into these masses ; a 
number of dead were counted, and the observance of the 
festival was suspended. The Roman governor of Sj-ria — 
the same Varu.s, whoso folly soou afterwards cost the Ro- 
mans Qerraany— on whom it primarUy devolved to main- 
tain order in the land during the interregnum, had allowed 
these mutinous bands in Jcintsalcm to send to Rome, 
where the occupation of the Jewish throne was just being 
discussed, a deputation of fifty persons to request the abo- 
htion of the monarchy ; and, when Augustus gave audi- 
ence to it, eight thousand Jews of the capitid escorted it 
to the temiJe of Apollo. The fauatical Jews at home 
meanwhile irontiuued to help themselves ; the Roman gar- 
rison, wliich was stationed in the temple, was assailed with 
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violcnco, nad jnous InuiIs of bri-jands filleil the laud ; 
Vania li.id to I'-all out tlie legions anil to restore quiet with 
the swDiiL It was a. warning for tlio suzerain, n stipple- 
monlary JUBtificaliou of king Herod's violent but effeclive 
government. But Augustus, with all the woaknosa which 
he Bo often showed, particuhirly in Liter years, while di»- 
laisaing, no doubt, the i^epreaentatives of those fanatical 
masses and their request, yet executed in the main the 
testament of Herod, nnd gare over the rule in Jerusnlem 
to Aj'chelaiia shorn of the kingly title, which Augustus 
preferred for a lime not to conoedo to the untried young 
man ; shorn, moreover, of the northern territories, and re- 
duced also in military status by the taking away of the 
defence of the frontier. The circumstance that at the in- 
stigation of Augustus the taxes raised to a high pituh 
tmder Horod were lowei-etl, could but little better the po- 
sition of tbo tetrarch. The personal incapacity and worth- 
lessnesa of Archelaus were hardly needed, in addition, to 
make him impossible ; a few j-ears later (6 a.d.) Augustus 

saw himself compelled to dei>oac him. Now 
^rtj«^B«mm ijg ^jj ^^ ,g„gji^ ti,e wiU of those mutineers ; 

the monarchy was abolished, and while on tha 
one hand the land was taken into direct Boman adminis- 
tration, on the other hand, so far as an iutenial govern- 
ment was allowed by the side of this, it was given over to 
the senate of Jerusalem. This procedure may certaiuly 
have been determined in part by assurances given earlier 
by Augustus to Herod as regards the succession, in parti 
by the more and more appoi'ent, and in general doubt- 
less justifiable, disinclination of the imperial government 
to liu'ger ciieiit-states possessing some measure of inde- 
pendent self-movement. What took place shortly bo- 
fore or soon after in Oalatia, iu Cappadocia, in Mauretnnia, 
explains why in Palestine jvIso tho kingdom of Herod 
hardly survived himself. But, as the immediate govern- 
ment was organised iu Palestine, it was even administra- 
j tively a bad reti-ograde step us compared mth the Hero- 
diau ; and above all the ch-cumstoncea hera were so 
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peculiar and so difficult, that the immcclinte contAct be- 
tween the governing Bomaiia and the governed Jews — 
which certainly hud been obstinately striveu for by the 
priestly party itself and ultimately obtain ed^redouuded 
to the benefit neither of the one nor of the other. 

Judaea thus becnine in the year 6 a.D. a Roman prov- ^/ 

ince of tlie second rank,' and, apart from the . 
Innta^."' epheraeml restoration of the kingdom of 

Jerusalem under Claudius in the years 41-44, 
thenceforth remained a Roman province. Instead of the 



itof JoEepliDStliilJiidiLea waa kttauliei] lotUeproT- 
inee of Syria aud placed under ita %QToraoi (AnJi. xcii.jfii.; tdu Bl 
'tipx'^'» X'^P"' litaTthottt ^foavfuTfiiiirnt -rq Zufon>; xviil. 1, 1: di 
tiir lovCnfsr wpoafttiinii' rSi Supfot yirtnirnr; c. 4, 6) appeim to be 
Inaorrect ; on the oontruy, Judaea proliably formed tlmuoefortli ai 
procoratorial proviiico ot itself. An oxnot dUtinotioa belween Uio 
rif iare and dc/iltto iiilerrerencB of tbe Sjrian governor tnaj' not bo 
expected in Die case of Jinuphaa. Ttie fact that be orgauiseil Ibe 
new province aud conducted tbe Erat census does not decide tba 
qTiestlnD «bat arrange me ut Iras assigned to it. Wbere tbe Java 
oomjilain of tbeir procurator to Ibe governor ot Sjria and tbe latter 
interferes against bim, tbe procurator is certainly dependent on tbo 
legale 1 but. nben L. Vitellius did tliis (Josepbus, Arrh. rviii, 4, 2), 
bis power eitended io quite an eitraordinary way over tbe prov- 
ince (Tacitus, Ann. vi. ^2 ; SlaattreeJit, ii. S22), and in tbe otbor 
case the words of Tacitus, Ann. ili. 64-. 7UÜ1 Claudiiit iutitalii- 
tndi ttiam de pmcaTaUrrSiut iftsilenif, show tbat Ibe governor of Syrik 
could not bave pronounced such a judgment in virtue of bis gene- 
ral jurisdiatiun. Both the iua glndli of tbese procnraCorg (Jasephns, 
BtU. Jud. il. 8, I : M'XI» vaS Kitfriiv Aafiir *B|>i tvC Eafirivoi iiauclay, 
An'ii. ivlli- 1. 1 -, iytiv6iurtn 'lauiaiitv Tjj M «Sin» /(euirf^) and tlicir 
whole demeaiiniir show that tliey did not bi.>lt>ng to thnse who, 
placed under an imperial legato, alteiidcd only to financial affairs, 
but ralber, like tlie procnrators of Noricum and Baetia, formed the 
supreme authority for the adminiatraliou of la» and tbe command 
of the army. Thus (be legates of Syria bod there only tbe position 
which those of Fannonia bod in Noriconi and tbe oppor German 
legate in Raotia. This correspnuds also to tbe general deielop- 
lueut of mattet« ; all tbe larger kingdoms were on tbelr annexation 
not attached to the neighbouring large gorernoreliipe, whose pleni- 
tude of power it was not tbe tendency of this epoch to enlarge, but 
were made into independent govemorvblps, mostly at ßtst equeelrlan. 
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preTious native princeB holding ofGee lor life and, under 
reservotion ol their being confirmed by the Roman gov- 
ernment, hereditary, came an official of the eqnestrinn 
order, nominnted nnd liable to recall by the emperor- 
Tlie port of Caesarea rebuilt by Herod after n Hellenic 
model became, probably at once, the seat of Romnn ad- 
miuiBtration. The exemption of the land from Roajan 
gaiTison, aa b matter of course ceased, but, as throughout 
in provinces of the second rank, the Roman military force 
consisted only of a moderate number of cavalry and in- 
fttiitry diviaiona of the inferior class ; subsequently one 
ala and five cohorts— about 3000 men — were stationed 
there. These troops were pcrhapa taken over from the 
earher government, at least in great part formed in the 
couiitiy itself, mostly, however, from Samaritans and Sy- 
rian Greeks.' The province did not obtain a legionary 
garrison, and even in the territories adjoining Judaea 
there was stattoued at tlie most one of the four Syrian 
legions. To Jemsalem there came a standing Roman 
' commandant, n-ho took up his abode in the royal castle, 
fvith a weak standing garrison ; only during the time of 
the Passover, when the whole land and eonntless stran- 
gers flocked to the temple, a stronger dii-ision of Roman 
soldiers was stationed in a colonnade belonging to the 
temple. That on the erection of the province tlic obliga- 
tion of tribuf« towarils Rome set in, follows from the very 
oircumctance that the costs of defending the laud were 
thereby transferred to the imperial government. After the 
latter had suggested a reduction of the payments at the 
installation of Archelaus, it is far from probable that on 
the ounexalion of the country it contemplated an imme- 
diate roiaing of them ; but doubtless, oa iu every newly- 

' According to Joaeplius lAr(h. xx. 8, T, laora uxact thiui lielL 
Jad, ii. \'i, T) tlie greatest part of Uie Rohimii troops in PaltBllne 
conaisted of CfteEsresna and ^buEtauea. Tbe nla HcbaileiiariiBt 
fought iu the Jewish wnr under VeBpiwian (Josaphiia, Bell. Jtid. ii. 
12, 5), Comp. £jdA, epigr, v. JOi TLure are no aloe and coIwtU* 
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acquired territoTy, Bt«pa were taken for n revision of the 
previouB land - register. ' 
For Uie native authorities in Judooa ns everywhere the 

urban communities were, as for as poasible, 
Kiuiut'iö» taken aa a basis. Samaria, or as the town was 

now called, Sobaate, the newly laid out Cae- 
sarea, and tbo other urban coiuniunitiea contained in tho 
former kingdom of Archelana, were seK-administering, , 
under superintendence of the Romrm authority, Tho 
government alao of the capital with the large territory 
belonging to it was organised in n aimilar way. Already 
in the pre-Roman period under tho Seleucida there waa 

formed, as we saw (p. 174), in JeruBolein a 
o(^j™i^'!°"' council of the eldera, the Syuhedrion, or aa Ju- - 

daiacd, tlie Sanhedrin. Tbe preaidenoy in it 
was held by the high priest, whom each ruler of the land, 
if he waa not possibly liimself high priest, appointed for 
the time. To the college belonged the former high priests 
and esteemed experta in the law. This assembly, in which 
the aristocratic element preponderated, acted aa the su- 
preme spiritual representative of the whole body of Jews, 
and, so far aa this was not to be sepamted from it, alao 
as the secular repreaentative in pai'ticular of tho com- 
munity of Jerusalem. It is only the Inter Babbinism that 

' TliB revennpsot Hcriwl »monnlecl, necordiiigto JosephuB, JrcA, 
xvii. II. 4, lo about 1300 taleuU, whoreof abaat 100 fctl tu Biita- 
DMA with tlie adjoiniiig landB, 300 to Qallloe and Peraea. the rest 
t0 tbe »litre of ArcUelnua: in this doubtlem tbe older Hebrew talont 
(of about £390} <s meuot, not, aa Htiltseb (Hetrol. *, p. 605) uaumes, 
tbe denarial tuteut (of abont £200), as Iho rerenaes of llie lame tvr- 
rilory under Claudias are cBlimated !n tlie tame Joscpluis {Arch. 
lia. 8, 3), at 12.000,000 denarii ialmul £500,000). Tbe chief Hem 
Id it was tanned by tbe land tax. tlie amount of which we do not 
kno» ; In tlia Syrian time It amounted at leait for a timo to ttia 
thijd part of com and liie half of wine and oil )1 Maccnb. x. 30) in 
Caesar's tim« tor Joppn a fourth of tho fruit (p. 190, not«), besides 
wbicb at lliat time the l«mp1e't«uth still eiinled. To tliia was added 
a namlier of other taies and customs, aacliou-cbarßes, salt-laic. road 
and bridge monejs, and lliu like ; It ia to tUe£a that liic piibliooiia 
of the Oocpela kave referenoa. 
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lias by a pious fiction ti-nusforiDed tlio Synhctiriou of 
Jerusalem iuto a spiritual institute of Mosaic appoiut- 
ment. It correspoaded esseutinlly to the council of the 
^ Greek urban constitution, but certainly boro, as respected 
its composition ns well ae iti^ sphere of working, & mortt 
Bpiritual character than belonged to the Greek I'epresen- 
tätions of tlie community. To this Synhedrion and its 
high priest, who was now nominated by the procurator 
US i-epresentatiTe of the imperial auzeraiu, the Boman 
government left or coraniitt«il thnt jurisdiction which in 
the Hellenic subject communities belonged to the urban 
authorities imd the common councils. Willi iudiSerent 
BhortrsightedncBB it allowed to the transcendental Mes- 
Bianism of the Pharisees free course, and to the by no 
means transcendental land-consistoty — acting until the 
Measinh should arrive — tolei'ably free sway in afiairs of 
faith, of manuera, anil of law, where Itoniau interests were 
not diiectly affected thereby. This applied in particular 
to the administration of justiee. It ia true that, as far as 
Koman burgesses wero concerned iu the matter, justice 
in civil as in criminal affairs must have been itserved for 
the Konmn tiibunals even already before the annexation 
of the land. But civil justice over the Jews remained 
even after tliat annexation chiefly with the local au- 
thority. Criminal justice over them was exercised by 
the latter probably in general concurrently with the 
Roman procurator ; only sentences of death could not ba 
executed by it othei-wise than after confirmation by the 
imperial ma gia träfe. 
In the main those arrangonients were the inevitabla 
consequences of the abolition of the princi- 
imvinuini polity, ond when the Jews had obtained this 

KimruDiED request of theirs, they in fact obtained those 
arrangements along with it. Certainly it was the design 
of the goveiiiment to avoid, as far as possible, horsbncsa 
imd abruptness in cari-jing them out. PubUus Sulpicius 
Quirinius, to whom as governor of Syria the erection of 
the new pi-ovinco woa entrusted, was a magistrate of re- 
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pate, (uid quite fnrailiar with the affairs of the East, nud 
the several reporls cotiürm by what they say or by their 
fiilenoe the fact thnt the diCdcidties of the state oi things 
were known and taken into account. The local coining 
of petty moneys, aa formerly practised by the kings, now 
took place in the name of the Itomiin ruler ; but on ac- 
count of tlie Jewish abhorrence of images the bond of the 
emperor wna not even placed on tiie coins. Setting foot 
within the interior of the temple continued to be forbid- 
den in the case of every non-Jew under penalty of death.' 
However avei-so was the attitude of Augustus personally 
towards the Onental worships (p. 187), he did not disdain 
here any more thou in Egypt to connect them in their 
home with the imperial government; magnificent jires- 
ent« of Augustus, of Livia, and of other members of the 
imperiul house adorned the sanctuttry of the Jews, and ' 
according to appointment of the emperor the smoke of 
the eitcri&co of a bullock and two lambs rose daily there 
to the "Supreme God." The Roman soldiers wore di- 
rected, when they were on service at Jemsalcui, to leave 
the standards with the effigies of the emperor at Caesarea, 
and, when a governor under Tiberius omitted to do so, 
the government ultimately answered the urgent entreaties 

' On the marble screen (Stiu^iurrac), nliioh markntl off the inner 
Qonrt at thu Cumple, were pliKwd for that reason tablets ot waruiiij; 
In tlie Latin and Greek iangnoge (Joiephos, Sell. Jlid. v. ß, S ; rl. 
a, 4 ; Arch. xv. 11, Ti). One of the latter, which has receull/ Ijteu 
found {Jle-rue Arehiotogigw, xküÜ 18T2, p. 330), and ia uoir in the 
public miiaeiim of Coastaiitiaople, is to this effect : fii)S' tva iWirrirq 
i%irwiip*itaiai irrii ia5 Ttpl ih Iipiv Tfiv^icTaii ml rEpi0<(Aaii. &f S'är 
Aqiffn, lavr^ atrial larai tii ri i^anaKovBtir SäcoTBr. The iuln in tlm 
dntfv« ia piefiont, and the vriliny good and iiiitable for Ihe earl/ 
imperial period. These tablels neru hardlf set up by tho JuniBh 
kings, who would Kcarcuij- hava added a JMin text, and had no 
cause to tlireateu the puanlt; of death wltli thisEiagular anonyntit;. 
If tliey were aet up by (lie Roman governmeDt, both are explaiuud ; 
TitUB a1»o Sftja (in Jusephus BeO. JuA. ji. 3, 4), >u an appeal to tha 
Jaws : tix qfifn roiii tmiißirret bait iratptir tnTfUaiur, aav 'Pv^Ji 
Tit i| ; — If the tablet really buan traces of aic-cuts. Ibcsc came from 
the soldiers of Til lis. 
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uf the pious find left mattois on the oI<3 footing. Indeed, 
when the Homaii troops were to march through Jeruaolem 
on an expedition agaiuBt the ArabianB, they obtained an- 
other route for the mnrch m consequence of the acruplea 
entertained by the priests against the images ou the staud- 
ards. When that same governor dedicated to the em- 
peror at the rojftl caatle in Jerusalem shields without 
imagery, and the pious took offence at it, Tiberius com- 
manded the same to be taken away, and to be hung up in 
the temple of Augustus at Caesarea. The festival dressof 
the high priest, which was kept in Roman custody at the 
castle and hence had to bo purified from snch pivfanatioa 
for seven days before it was put on, was delivered up to 
the faithful upon their complaint ; and the commandant of 
the castle was directed to give himself no further concern 
about it. Certainly it could not be asked of the multi- 
tude that it should feel the consequences of the incorpo- 
ration less heanly, because it had itself braugbt them 
about. Nor is it to be maintained that the annexation of 
the land passed olT without oppression for the iuhabitauta, 
and that they had no ground to complain ; such arrange- 
ments have never been carried into effect without diffi- 
culties and disturbances of the peace. The number, more- 
over, of unrighteous and violent deeds perpetrated by 
individual govemorH must not have been smaller in Judaea 
than elsewhere. In tho very beginning of the reign of 
Tiberius the Jews, like the Syrians, complained of the 
pressure of tho tases ; especially the prolonged adminis- 
tration of Pontius Pilatus ia chai'ged i^ith all the usual 
official crimes by a not unfair observer. But Tiberius, as 
the same Jew says, had during the twenty-three years of 
his reign maintained the time-liallowed holy ciistoms, and 
in no part set them aside or violated them. This is the 
more to be recognised, seeing that the same emperor in 
the West interfered against the Jews moi-e emphatically 
than any other (p. 187), and thus the long-suffering and 
caution shown by him in Judaea cannot be traced back to 
personal favour for Judaism, 
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In spite of all this both the opposition on principle to 
tbe Boman government and tlie violent eflbvis 
Si^t!^ at Belt-help on tbo part of the faithful devel- 
oped themaolvea even in this time of peace. 
The payment of tribute was aasailetl, not perchance merely 
because it was oppressive, but as being godless. "Is it 
allowftble," asks the Rabbi in the Gospel, " to pay the 
census to Caesai' ? " The ironical answer which he re- 
ceived did not at any rate suffice for all ; there were saints, 
though possibly not in great number, who thought them- 
selves polluted it they touched a coin mth the emperor's 
image. This was something new — an advance in the 
theology of opjiosition ; the kings Seleucus and Antiochus 
Lad at least not been circumcised, and had likewise re- 
ceived tribute in silver pieces bearing their image. Such 
was the thcoiy ; the practical application of it was made, 
not certainly by the high council of Jerusalem, in which 
under the inäuenco of the imperial government, the more 
pliant notables of the land directed the vote, but by Judas 
the Galilean from Qamnla on the lake of Ocnnesaret, who, 
as Gamohel subsequently reminded tins high council, 
" stood up in the days of the census, and behind hira the 
people rose in revolt." He spoke out what all thought, 
that the so-called census was bondage, and that it was a 
disgrace for the Jew to recognise another lord over him 
than the Lord of Zebaoth ; but that He helped only those 
who helped themselves. It not many followed his call to 
arms, and he ended his life, after a fow months, on the 
scaffold, the holy dead was more dangerous to the unholy 
victors than the liriiig man. He and his followers were 
regarded by the later Jews alongside of the Sadducees, 
Fharisees, and Essenes, as the fourth " School ; " at that 
time they were called the Zealots, afterwards they called 
themselves Sicorii, " men of the knife." Their teaching 
w,iB simple : God alone is Lord, death iiidilforent, freedom 
all iu all. This teaching remained, and the children and 
grandchildren of Judas became the leaders of the later iu- 
BurrectiouB. 
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If the Roman government had under the first tno 
regents, tiiken on Uie whole, Hliilfully nud 
OkioiuHi the patientlj sufficed for the task of repressing', aa 
"^ far OB possible, theso explosive elemeuta, the 

next change on tlie throno brought matters dose to tho 
catastrophei. The change was saluted with rejoicing, as in 
the whole empire, so specially by the Jews in Jerusalem 
and Alexandria ; and, lüTter the unBoeiablo and tmloved old 
mftu, the new youthful ruler daiua was extravagantly ex- 
tolled in both quarlei-H. But speedily out of trifling occa- 
aiona there was developed n formidable quan-el A grand- 
aoQ of the first Herod and of tho beautiful Manamne, 
Darned after the protector and friend of hia grandfather 
Herod Agrippa, about tbe most worthless and abandoned 
of the numerous Oriental princes' sons living in Rome, 
but nevertheless or on that very account the favourite and 
youthful friend of the new emperor, hitherto known solely 
by his dissoluteness and his debts, had obtained from his 
protector, to whom he liad beeu the first to convey the 
news of (ho death of Tiberius, one of the vacant Jewish 
petty principalities as a gift, and tho title of king along 
witli it. This prince in the year 38, on the 
Akiandri^ ^"y to his new kingdom, came to the city of 
Alexandria, where he a few mouths previously 
had attempted as a runaway bill-debtor to borrow among 
the Jewish bankers. When he showed himself there in 
public io his regal dress with his splendidly equipped 
halberdiers, tbia naturally stirred up the non-Jewish in- 
habitants of the great city — fond as it wai of ridicule and 
of scandal — wlio bore anything but good will to Ibe Jews, 
to a con-esponding jmrody ; nor did the matter stop there. 
It culminated iu a furious hunting-out of tho Jews. The 
Jewish houses which lay detached were plundered and 
burnt ; the Jewish ships lying in the harbour were pil- 
laged ; the Jews that were met with in the non-Jewish 
quarters were maltreated and slain. But against the 
purely Jewish quarters they could affect nothing by vio- 
lence. Then the leaders lighted on the whim of oonse- 
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CHitins the Bjnagopuea. whicli were the object of their 
tii^irkeil attentions, so Tar na these Btill stood, collectively 
ns temples of the new iiiler. ruiil of setting up statues of 
hiin in nl! of tliem— in the chief synngogiiG a statue on 
n quadriga. That the emperor Gaius deemed himself, aa 
seriously na liia confused mind could do so, a real uud 
corporeal god, everybody kaew^the Jews and the gover- 
nor aa well, Tlie latter, Avillius Flaccus, an able man, 
and, under Tiberiua, an excellent administrator, hut now 
hampered by the disfavour in which he stood with the 
new emperor, and expecting every moment recall and im- 
peochment, did not disdain to use the opportunity for his 
rehabilitation.' He not merely gave ordcra by edict to 
put no hindriince in the way of setting up the atituea in 
the syua^gues, but he entered directly into the Jew- 
hunting. He ordained the abolition of the Sabbath. He 
declared further ia bis edicts that theae tolerated foreign- 
era had possessed themselves unallowably of the best part 
of the town ; they were restricted to a single one of the 
five wards, and all the other Jewish houses were aban- 

' The special iuHre.i of Oaiiis i^ainst Iho Jews (Pliilo, />?, 20) 
was Dot the crium. but tlie couauquance, oF liiu Aluxandrian Jhw- 
hunt. Since therefore the mideratmuling of the lendut» of the Jew- 
huat nitk the guvernor [Phllu. in F^icc. i) cannot have subsisted 
□n the footing tlint the Jews imagined, because [lie governor could 
not reKSonabl/ beliefe tliat he would ruaoiumeml himself to the 
neir emperor b; abandonfog (lie Jews, the qiieition certaial<r arises, 
why the leaders of thos« hostile to the Jews chose this ver; moment 
for th-9 Jaw haut, and above all, wh; tlie governor, whose excel- 
lence Philo «o empUatically acknowledges, allowed it, and. at least 
in its further course, took personal part in it. Probnblj things oo- 
carrvd as Ihej are narrated above : hatred and envj towards the 
Jaw» had long been fermenting In Alexandria (Jcnephua, BlU. Jait. 
ii. 19, ß; Philo, Tifii. 13) ; the abeyance of the old stern goveni- 
ment, and the evident disfavour in wliich the prefect stood with 
Oalus, gave room for the tumult ; the arrival of Agrippa furnished 
the oooasion ; the adroit convenion of the aynagognes into temples 
of Gaius stamped the Jaws as enemies of the emperor, and, after 
this was done, Flaccus must oortaialf have seiied on the peise- 
CDtlou to rehabilitate himself theteb/ with the emperor. 
Vol. II. -U 
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doneil to tlie rabble, while masses of tbs ejected inlinbi- 
tants lay without sbeltfir on the shore. No remoostrance 
was even listened to ; eight and thirt>r members of the 
council o( the elders, which then presided over the Jews 
instead of the Ethnarch," were scourged in the open ciroua 
before all tlie people. Four hundred houses lay in ruins ; 
trade and comniei-co were suspended ; tlie factories stood 
HtiU. There was no help left except with the emperor. 
Before him appeared the two Alexandrian deputations, 
that of the Jews led by the formerly (p. 185) mentioned 
Phüo, a scholar of Neojudaic leanings, and of a heart more 
gentle than braTC, but who withal faithfully took the pm-t 
of hie people in this distress ; that of the enemies of the 
Jews, led by Apion, also au Alesandriau schalar and author, 
the "world's clapper" [■■i/niW«fliiiiu*'rfi], as the emperor 
Tiberius called him, full of big words and still bigger 
lies, of the most asaui-ed omniscience ' and unlimited faith 

' When Strnbo was lu Egj^Jt in the earlier Augustan period the 
Jews ill Alexandria were under nn EUinareli {Grosr. ivji. 1, 13, p. 
TtlS. and in JusepliuE, Anit. xlv, 7, 2). Thereupon, nhen onder 
Aiignstus Uie Etliuarclios or GenarcboB, as be eras entlud, died, a 
conncil of the elders took his place (Philo. Leg. 10) ; jet Angufltoe, 
as Clandiua atnlca (Josephua, Areh. xix. 5, 2). " did not prohibit tba 
Jhwh from appointing an Ethnnrolv, '' vrhioh probably 1b mennt to 
signif; that the clioiue of a single president was only omitted for 
this time, not abolished once for filL Under Oaius there vera 
eTldently only elders of the Jeirisb body ; and also under Tespwiaa 
these are met with (Joaephus, Bttt. vii. 10, 1). An arcbon of tho 
Jows in Anlioch is named in Josephns, Bdi, vii. 3, 3. 

' Apion spoke and nroto on all and tnndry matter«, upon tha 
metala and Ibe Roman letters, on magio and concemiug the He- 
taerae, on the early history of Egypt and the cookery receipts of 
Apicins ; but above all lie made hla fortune hy hin discoarses upon 
Homer, which acquired for him honorary citiienship ju nnmeroui 
Greek cities. Ha liad discovered that Homer had begun his Iliad 
wifh the unsuitable Word ^^ri% for tho reason that the first two Irt- 
ters, aa numerals, exhibit the number of the bonka uf the two epica 
which he was to write ; he named the guest friend in Ithaca, with 
whom bo had made inquiries u to the draught-board of the auitors ; 
indued be affirmed that he had conjured up Homer liimaelf from 
III» nelUer world to question him abont his native conntrj', and that 
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in himself, conversant, if not with men, nt nny rate witb 
their worthleasness, a celebrated waster of discourse na of 
the art of mialeading, ready (or action, witty, unabashed, 
and uucondiüonaliy loynL The result of the discussion 
vas settled from the outset ; the emperor received thn 
deputies while he was inspecting the works designed in 
his gardens, but instead of giving a hearing to the sup- 
pliiiuts, he put to tliem sarcastic questions, which the 
enemies of the Jews in deSnuce of all etiquette accom- 
panied with loud laughter, and, as he was in good humour, 
he confined himself to expressing his regret that these 
otherwise good people should be so unhappily constituted 
as not to be able to understand his innate divine nature — 
as to which he was beyond doubt in earnest Apion thus 
gained his case, and, wherever it pleased the adversaries 
of the Jews, the synagogues were changed into temples of 
Gaius. 

But the matter was not coufineJ to these dedications 
introduced by the street-youth of Alesandria. 
SeapiiroMn I" the year 39 the governor of Syria, Publius 
jSu^iJ^"* Petronius, received orders from the empei-or 
to march with his legions into Jerusalem, and 
1 the temple the statue of the emperor. The 
m honourable ofläcial of the school of Tiberius, 
was alarmed ; Jews from all the land, men and women, 
gray-haired und children. Hocked to him, first to Ptolemaia 
in Syria, then to Tiberias iu Gahlee, to entreat his medi- 
ation that the outrage might not take place ; the fields 
throughout the country were not tilled, and the deaperato 
multitudes declared that they would rather suBer death 
by the sword or famine than be willing to look on at tins 
abomination. In reality the governor ventured to delay 
the execution of the orders and to make counter-represen- 
tations, although he knew that his head was at stake. At 
the same time the king Agrippo, lately mentioned, weut in 
person to Bome to procure from his friend the recall of 
Homer h 
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the orders. The emperor in fact desisted from his do^re, 
iu consequence, it ia said, of his good liuniour when umler 
the influence of wine being adroitly turned to account by 
the Jewish prince. But at tlie same time he restricted tlie 
concession to the single temple of Jerusalem, and sent 
neveiihelesa to the governor on account of his disobedi- 
enoe n sentence of death, which indeed, accidentally de- 
layed, was not canied into osecution, Gaiusnow resolved 
to break the resistance of the Jews ; the enjoined march of 
the legions shows that he had tliia time weighed before- 
hand the consequences of his order. Since those occur- 
rences the Egyptians, ready to believe in his divinity, had 
his full affection just as the obstinate and siinple-miuded 
Jews had his corresponding hatred ; reserved as he was and 
accustomed to grant favours in order afterwards to revoke 
them, the worst could not but appear merely postponed. 
He was on the point of departing for Älcsasdria in order 
there to receive in person the incense of his altars ; and the 
statue, which he thought of erecting to himself in Jerusa- 
lem, was — it is said — tjuietly in preparation, when, in Jan- 
uary 41, the dagger of Chaerea delivered, among other 
things, the templ^ of Jelioviih from the monster. 
The short season of suffering left behind it no outward 

consequences ; with the god his altars fell. 
Jj^JjJI'* But yet the traces of it remained on both 

ddes. The history, which is here being told, 
is that of an increasing hatred between Jews and non- 
Jews, and in it the three years' persecution of the Je^v8 
under Gaius marks a section and an advunoe. The hatred 
of Jews and the Jew-hunts were as old as the Diai<pora 
itself; these privileged aud autonomous Oriental communi- 
ties within the Hellenic could not but develop them as 
necessarily as the marsh generates the malaria. But such 
a Jew-hunt as the Alexandrian of the year ää, instigated 
by defective Hellenism and directed at once by the 
supreme authority and by the low rabble, the older 
Greek and Boman history has not to show. The far 
way from the evil desire of the iDdividual to the evil 
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deed of the collective body was tUu3 Iravoraed, and it was 
Bhown that those so disposed licut to will and to do, and 
were under circumstoDces also able to do. That this 
revelation was felt also on the Jewish side, is not to be 
doubted, nlthoiigh we are not in a position to adduce 
documentary evidence iu support of it.' But a far deeper 
impression than that of the Jew-bunt at Alexandria was 
{rraven on tho minds of tho Jews by the statue of the god 
Goius in the Holy of Holies. The thing had been done 
once already ; a like proceeding of tho king of Syria, 
Antiochus Epiphaues, had been followed by the rising of 
the Atoccabecs and the victorious restoration of the free 
national state (iii. 81). Tbat Epiphanes— the Anti-Messiah 
vho ushers in the Messiah, as the prophet Daniel had, 
certainly after the event, delineated liim — was thenceforth 
to every Jew the prototjijo of abomination ; it was no 
m.ilter of indiäereuce, that the same conception came to 
be with equal warrant attached to a Roman emperor, or 
rather to the image of the Roman ruler in general. Since 
that fateful edict the Jews never ceased to dread that 
another emperor might issue a like command ; and so far 
ccrtoinly with reason, as according to the organisation of 
the Roman pohty such an enactment depended solely on 

the momentary jjleasure of the ruler for the 
^"j^r""*' tin»". This Jewish hatred of tho worship of 

the emperor and of imperialism itself, is de- 
picted with glowing colours in the Apocalypse of John, for 

' The writlogg of Philo, wliich bring before -a» this wbole citas- 
traphe with iucomparable realitj, nonliero atriks this chord ; but, 
■piirt even from tlis fnat that this rich and nged mnn had in him 
more at the good man than of Iha good hster, it is ohvioos of itgelf 
thai tliuse couBequeuoea of the oconrreDcee on thu Joiriah side were 
uot pQbliolj set forth. What the Jews thonght and felt maj not La 
judged of by vliat thej found It convenient to Eaj. particnlarl;r in 
their works writU'n iu Oruuk. K tlio Book of Wlgdam and the tliird 
liook of Maocnbeea are in realiljr directed against the Alexandrian 
pepseouliun of tho Jew« (Haiwratli, NeuUttam, Zritgaeli. ii. 2.^1) ff.)— 
which «e may odd is aiiylhtng but certain— tliey are, if giossibte, 
couched tu a still lamer touu than thu «ritiuga of Pliilo. 
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wliich, cbicfly on Ibat (M-^ouat, Rome is the harlot of 
Babylon and tbe common eoemj of mankind.' Rlill loss 
mnttcr of indifference was the parallel, whicli nuturally sug- 
gested itself, of Ibe consequenceB. Mattathias of Itlodein 
bad not been more tban Jiidns tbe Galilean ; tbe insurrec- 
tioit of the patriots against the Syiian king was almost as 

' This \i pcrlmps the right waj of appreliendlug the JewiBli coa- ' 
evjillon», in which, the poaitivB tact* rogularljr rim awiiy iuto geii- 
oTklltiita. Id the aocouula of the Anti-MexsiBS nud of the Anticlirist 
UQ positive tilementa nra found to «iiit the emperor Oaius ; the rfeir 
that would eipl^u the nune ArmilluB, which the Talmad assigns 
to the former, b; the oiroum stance that the emperor Galua soma- 
Umes wore women's braeulete (orMiUd«, Suetonius, Qid. 62), uanDot 
be seriously maintained. In tbe Apocalypse of John^ — the cinssical 
rereUUonofJevriah self-esteem and of hatred Inwards the Bomans — 
the pictur« of till» Anti-Messias is ossodaled rather with Nero, who 
did not onnse his inisgo (o be eel up ia the Bolyof Holies. Tliii 
ooinpoeilion belong, as is well known, to a time and a teadencj', 
nhioli still Tiewed Christianity as essentially a Jewish sect ; thosa 
vleoted and marked by the angel are all Jews, 12,000 from each of 
the twelve tribes, and hare precedence over the " great molliliida 
of other righteous ones," i.^. of proselytes (ch. riL; comp cdi. xii. 1]. 
It was written, demourtrably, after Nero's Tall, and nheo his retnm 
from the Bast was expected. Xow it is true that a pseuda-lTeTi» 
aptwnred immediately after the death of the real one, and was 
executed at the beginning of the following jear (I'acitna. }UA. ii. 
8, 0) ; but it is not of this one that John is thinking, for the varj 
exact account makes no meotiaa. as John does, of the FsrtbUna ia 
the matter, and for Johu there is a considerable interval iMltween 
tbe fall of Kero and his return, the latter even still lying in (lis 
future. His Nera is tbe person who, under Vespasian, [ound ad- 
b*r*iits In the region of the Eaphmtes. whom king Artabuns 
acknoirledEed under Tito* and prepared to reinstate in Botn« bf 
military force, and whom at lengtli tbe Parthians smrvndered, afler 
prolcuged UFgotialion^ about tlie year K<, to Domitian. Ta tiiae 
orenti the .Apocalypse «wrespooda quite eiartly. 

Ob tbe other hand, iu a writing of this character no infctfWMe ■■ 
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ä fts tbe insurrection ngainst the monster beyond 
tUe sea. Hisloricitl paraJlels iu practical nppiic^ition are 
dautreroua elements of opposition ; only too rapidly does 
tlie etructare of long jeara of wise government come to 
be eboken. 

BoniMi soldieTi, wlio were encampud in Jenunlem nilxT Us dealrui>- 
tion, not to set foot in urliit wob tormurly llie Hul; ot Holies. The 
fiiundation o( Ihe ApocBljpee is iQdUputftblj llie destruutlon of the 
earthly Jerna&lem, and thu prospect thereby for the flrtt time openod 
up ot its fature ideal realoration ; iu place of the ruing of the city 
nliich had taken place there oanDot poasihly be put the mers ex' 
poatutiun of ita capture. If. then, it is Eaid ot the seven huads of 
the dragon : 0ain\cii Imi tlirur pf nrr« t^taar, xol (ft Ivri*. i SAAot 
olhrw ifiBm, koI trrar l\e^ i>^yor alnir tfi Minu (xvü. 10), the Sve, 
preratnablj, are Auguatua, Tiberius, Gaius, Clandiun. Nero, tho 
sixth Teaposian, the »«Tenth undefined ; "the beast which waa, und 
Unot, and ii itself the eighlb, but of Ihaaeren," is, of course, Nero, 
Tlia undeflued seventh is iiiaongmoiis. like so much in this üorgeons, 
bnt oontrodietor; and often tangled Imagery ; and it Is added, not 
because the unmber seven was employed, which was easily lo be gat 
at by Including Caesar, but becanse the writer hesitated to preilicati) 
immediately of the reigning emperor the short government of the 
last ruler and his overthrow by the rotarniug Nero. But oiio cannot 
pOBsibly— »s ia doue after others by Bunaa— by including Caesar in 
the reckouing. recoguise iu the sixth emperor, " who ie," Nero, who 
Immediately afterward is designated as he »ho " »aa and la not," 
and in tLe seventh, who "has not yet come and will not rule long," 
even the aged Oalbo, who, according to Renan 'a view, was ruling at 
the time It 1» clear that tho latter does not btloug at all lo auoh a 
series, any more than Otho aud Vitellins. 

It is more important, however, to oppose the current conception, 
according to whioL the polemlo is directed against the Neronlan 
persecution of the Christiana and the siege or the doBtraction of 
Jernsalem, wliercna it is painted against the Roman provliioial 
goreninienl gauerally, aud in particular against the worship ot Ike 
emperor» It of the wven ompfrora Nero alone is namid (by his 
nnmerical expression), this is so, not because he was the worst of 
the seven, but because the naming of the reigning emperor, while 
prophesying a speedy end of hU reign in a published writing, had 
its risk, and some oonsidoratiou towards the one " who is" beseems 
«Ton a prophet Nero's nam« was given up, and besides, the legend 
of his bealitig and of his return was iu every one's mouth ; thHreliy 
ha hat become tor the Apocaiypse the repreeenlative of Ihe Roman 
imperial rule, and the AnllofarisL Tlie crime of the monster of Ihs 
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The govemmeut of Claudius turned bunk on lioth sides 
into tbe pntba of Tiberius. lu Italy there wna 
tb"jo»i."'^ repeated, not iudeed precisely the ejection of 
the Jews, since there could not but ai-ise a 
conviction thnt this course -v/ob im|)racticable, but at any 
sen, and of liis image and JDfltniment, tlis moiuter of the land. Is 
uot the rtolBnou to ILo citv of Jernsalem (xl. 2) — which appears not 
us thair mtsdpiid, but rather as A portiou of the world-jndgmunt (in 
whiuh case also consideration for the r^igniug emperor may baro 
been at work) — but tlio diviiis worship, which the heatfaea pit; 
to tho moiutcr of the Bea (liii. 8; ■porn'r^minnr oiniir nintt dI 
■jTgwsiVTii /■) r^t Yfl>)i and which the monster of tbe land — called 
for that reason also the pseudo-prophet — d(>maDds lUid compela for 
that of the Eea (liii. 12 : roui riir yÄ' id Tobt KaToutBÜmia it a-rr^ In 
wpafficuriiaiiuffiir to äftflM t1 w/iäiTor, nl JSiparfiflii fi »Äirrt '""'' Ab^tbh 
ninü); nbore all, ho is npbraided with tbo desire to make all imago 
for tha formur (xiil. 14: Xirtm itlt »raxx'irv M nt 7^1, irai^rat 
t'lH'-ra TJ OiKil j ti Ix'i riir wKtiyii' ^1 »axal^t «bI ICnim. DOIop. xW. 
; xvi. 2 ; xix. 20). Tills, it is plain, is partljr the imporial govern- 
itient beyond the sea, partly the lienteunucy on the ABintie con- 
tinent, not of this or that province or even of this or that person, 
but generally such rupresentation of IJia aniperor as the {iroTinoiaU 
ol Asia and Syria knew. If trade and c< 
with the use of Iho xclpaYi« of tJie n 
there 1 iee cleorl]' at bottom an nblion 

oF the imperial money — certainly transformed in a fanciful way, as 
in fact Satan makes the image of tlie emperor spunk. These very 
goreniors appear aftenrardi (ivii,) as the leu homa. which are 
assigned to tho monstor in its copy, aud ore li«re called, quit« cor- 
rectly, the " ten kings, which have not the royal dignity, bill huvo 
authority like kings ;" the number, which is taken over from the 
vision of Daniel, niny not. It is true, he taken too strictly. 

In tlie eentenovs of death pronounced over the righteous, John is 
thinking of the regular judicial procednro on account of the refusal 
to worship the emperor's image, auch m tlio Letters of Pliny describe 
(xiii. 15: vonia^ 1W hr« At 14 wpaaiivviinKriw ■rlir ttxira Toü dtipüir 
Bi-iMTBrUn», comp. vi. 9; ix. 4). When stress Is laid on these 
sentences ot death bein^ executed with special frequency in Rome 
(xvii. G ; »vil. 24), what is thereby meant is the eieoiilion of sen- 
tences wherein men were condemned to light aa gladiators or willi 
wild beasts, which often could not take place on the spot where 
they were pronounced, and, »a is well known, took place cliiirfly In 
Borne itself (Hodestiiins. Ztig. xlviii 10, 31). The Neroninn execu- 
tions on account of alleged inoendiorisni do uot formally bvloug t« 
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rat« a prohibition of the exercise of their worship " in com- 
mon, which, it is true, amounted nearly to the same thiag 
and prob^ibly come as little into esecution. Alon^do 
of tliis edict of intolerance imd iu an oppoeit« sense, by 
an ordinance embracing the whole empire the Jewa were 
freed from those publio obligations which were not com- 
patible with their religious convictions ; whereby, as re- 
spected service in wai' partieuhu-Iy, there was doubtless 
conceded only what hitherto it had not been possible to 
compel. The esbortntion, expressed at the close of this 
edict, to the Jews to exercise now on their part also greater 
moderation, and to refrain from the insulting of persons 

tba class of relig[atiH procesfea nt all. mid it is oiilj prepossfssian 
tliat tan rater tLe mnrt^ra' blood shed In Rome, of wLicli John 
Bpeaks, flioiusively or pre-efniDenlly to theae cTents. Tbe currcut 
ooncaplions m to the 60-c»l!ad persecations of tha Chrislians labonr 
under a defective apprehenbioii of the rule of law and the practice 
of law subsisting in Hie Roman empire; in reality the porseniition 
nf the Christiana was a standing matter as was that of robbers; only 
BUoli regulations were put into practice at times more gently or even 
negligenliy. at other times mora strictly, and were doubtless on oo- 
oftSioD ipeoially enforoed from high quarters. The " war against 
tbe Bnitils" is only a Enbsl^quaut interpulation on the part of some, 
for whom John's words did not sofflce (liii. 1). The Apocalypse is 
a remarkable evidence of the national and religious hatred of the 
Jews towards tbe Oocidental government; but to lUuHtrate with 
these colours the Nenroian tale of horrors, as Bonan does In par- 
ticular, is to shift the place of the facts and to detract from their 
depth of si)(nificance. The Jewish national hatred did not wait for 
tbe conquest of Jerusalem to origioate it, and it made, as might be 
expected, no dialinetion between tbe good and the bod Caesar; its 
Anll-Hcsgias is named Nero, doubtless, but not less Tuspaslan or 
MarotiB. 

' TLu oircum»lance that Suetonius ((Tjf»(d. SJt) names n certain 
Clircstus as instigator of the constant troubles In Borne, that had in 
Ihu Aral instance called forth these measures (according to bim tho 
expulsion from Bonie : iu contrast to Dio. Ix. 6| has been wllhouf 
■afficieut reBson conceived as a roisund erstand lug of the movement 
called forlh by Clirist among Jews nnd proselytes. Tlie Book of 
Act! xriiL 3. epi>ahs only of the expulsion oF the Jews, At any rata 
it S» not to be doubted that, with the alliliide at thn' time of thu 
Christians to Judatsm, Ihey too fell under the edict 
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of another faitfa, shown that there \\iv\ not been wanting 
tranagressious also on the Jewish sid& In Egypt as iii 
Palestine the rehgious arraugetoenta were, at least on the 
whole, re-established as they had subsisLcd before Onius, 
although in Alexandna the Jews liardly obtained back nil 
that they had ixjaseased ; ' the inauirectiooary movetnents, 
which had broken out, or were ou the point of breaking 
out, in the ono case as in the other, thereupon disappeared 
of themselves. In Palestine Claudius eveu n'ent beyond 
the system of Tiberius and committed the 
whole former territoiy of Herod to a native 
prince, that same Agrippa who accidentally had come lo 
be fi'icndiy with Cluudicia and useful to him in the crtsea 
of his ncceasiou. It was certainly the design of Claudius 
to resume the system followed at the time of Herod and 
to obviate the dangers of the immediate contact between 
the Romans and Jews. Bat Agi'jppa, leading an easy life 
and even as n prince in constant flnaucial embarrassment, 
good-humoured, moreoycr, and more disposed to be on 
good terms with his subjects than with the distant pro- 
tector, gave ofience in various ways to the government, 
for example, by the strengthening tho walla of Jerusalem, 
which he wna forbidden tu cany fm-tber; and the towns 
that adhered to tho Homnns, Caesarea and Sebaste, as well 
as the troops organised in the Boman fashion, were disin- 
clined to him, ^\^Ien he died cai-ly and suddenly in the 
year 44, it appeared hazardous to entrust the position, im- 
portant in a political as in a military point of view, to bia 
only son of seventeen years of age, aud those who wielded 
power in the cabinet were reluctant to let out of their 
hands the lucrative procuratoi'shipe. The Claudian gov- 

' Tho Jawfl thore nl least appear laler to liavo hud ouly the foiirlli 
til tlin flvu wards ol the ell/ in their possusüinu (JnBvphua, Bat, Jiitl. 
ti. le, 8). Probablj, it the 400 liouse» that were rued hftd been 
t{iven bttck ngniii to tbcm )u eo «triking a manner, the Jewish no 
thors Joaephiis nnd Pliilo, who Uy strt^s on nil the imperinl ranrlea 
nt favour shoiTo f H'li J«u*s, would vol hnvu Luuu siluiil uti tho 
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emment hod here, ns elsewhere, ligbtcd on the right 
oourse, but ha<l not the energy to carry it out irreapective 
of accessory- considerations. A Jewish prince with Jewish 
soldiers might exercise the gDvernmeat in Judaea for the 
Konians ; the Roman magistrate and the Boman soldiers 
offended probably still more frequently thi-ough ignorance 
of Jewish views than through intentional action in opposi- 
tion to them, nnd whatever they might undertake was on 
their part in the eyes ot believers im oifence, and the most 
indifferent occurrence a religious outrage. The demand 
for mutual uoderstantling and agreement was on both 
sides just as warranted of itself as it was impossible of exe- 
cution. But above all a conflict between the Jewish lord 
of the land and his subjects was a matter of tolerable in- 
difference for the empire ; every conlhct between the Ro- 
mans and the Jews in Jerusalem widened the gulf which 
yawned between the peoples of the West and tlie Hebreivs 
living along with them ; and the danger hiy, not in the 
quarrels of Palestine, but in the incompatibility <^ the 
members ot the empire of different nationalities who were 
now withal coupled together by fate. 

Thus the ship was di-iving incessantly towards the whirl- 
pool. In this ill-fated voyage all taking part 
£iiiiwuni.Uuii. lent their help —the Roman government and 
its administrators, the Jewish authorities and 
the Jewish people. The former indeed continued to show 
a willingness to meet as far as possible all claims, fair and 
«nfiiir. of the Jüwa, When in the year 44 the procurator 
again entered Jeiiisalem, the nomination of the lugh-priest 
and the admiuisti-ation of the teniple-treuaure, which were 
combined with the kingly office and in so fai" also with the 
procuratorship, were taken from him and transferred to a 
brother of the deceased king Agrippa, king Herod of Chal- 
ci^ as well as, after his death in the yeai- 48, to his succes- 
sor the younger Agrippa already mentioned. The Roman 
chiof magistrate, on the complaint ot the Jews caused a 
Roman soldier, who, on occasion of orders to plunder a 
Jcwbh 1-illage, hod torn in pieces a roll of the law, to be 
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put to death. The whole weight of Itoman imperial jus- 



tice fell, occorduig to circumatnnceB, e 
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officials ; wlien two procm-ators acting alongside of i 
another had taken pait for and against in the quiinel of 
the Samaritans and the Galileans, and their soldiers liiul 
fought against one another, the imperial governor of Syi-in, 
UraniidiuB Quadratus, was sent with extraordinary full 
powers to Syria to punish and to execute ; in reality one 
of the guilty persons was sent into bauisbment, and a Ro- 
man mihtary tribune named Celer was publicly beheaded 
in Jerusalem itself. But oJougside of these examples of 
severity stood others of a weakness partaking of guilt ; in 
that same process the second at least as guilty procurator 
Antonius Felix escaped punishment, because he was the 
brother of the powerful menial Palloa and the husband of 
the sister of king Agrippa. Still more than with the o(B- 
ei.ll abuses of individual administrators must the govern- 
tnent be chargeable with the fact that it did not strengthen 
the power of the officials and the number of the troops in 
a province so situated, and continued to recniit the gar- 
rison almost escluaively from the province. Inaigniöcant 
as the province was, it was a wretched stupidity and an ill- 
applied parsimony to treat it after the traditional pattern ; 
the seasonable display of a crusliing superiority of foixse 
and unrelenting Bternncss, a governor of higher rank, and 
a legionary camp, would have saved to the provinco and 
the empire great sacrifices of money, blood, and honour. 
But not less at least was the fault of the Jews. The 

highpriestly rule, so far as it went— and the 
rcüt'inMl«. government was but too much inclined to 

allow it free scope in all internal aSbirs — was, 
even according to the Jewish accounts, at no time con- 
ducted with so mucli violence and worlhlesanesa as in that 
from the death of Agrippa to the outbreak of the war. The 
beaf-known and most influential of Ihese priest-rulers was 
Ananias son of Nebedaeus, the "whitewashed wall," oa 
Paul called him, when this spiritual judge bade his attend- 
ants smit« him on the mouth, because he ventured to de- 
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fend himself before the juilgment-aeat. It was Imd to Lis 
charge that he bribed the governor, and that by a corre- 
Bpoiidiiig int^rpretatioD of Scripture he alienated from 
the lower clergy the tithe-sheaves.' As one uf the chief 
instigators of the war between the Samaritans anil tbe 
dolileans, he had stood before the Roman Judge. Not 
because tbe reckless fanatics preponderated in the ruling 
circles, but because these instigators of popular tumults 
and organisers of trials for heresy lacked the moral and 
religious authority whei-eby the moderat« men in better 
times had guided the miiltitude, nod because they mis- 
understood and misused the indulgence of tbe Eoman 
authorities in internal affairs, they were unable to mediate 
in a peaceful sense between tbe foreign nile and the 
nation. It was under their very rule that the Roman 
authorities wei-e assailed with the wildest and most irra- 
tional demands, and popular movements arose of grim ab- 
BUrdii.y. Of such a natui'e was that violent petition, which 
demanded and obtained the blood of a Roman soldier on 
account of the tearing up of a roll of tlie law. Another 
time there arose n popular tumult, which cost the lives of 
many men, because a Roman soldier had exhibited in the 
temple a part of his body in unseemly nuditj-. Even Iho 
best uf kings could not have absolutely averted such lu- 
nacy ; but even tbe moat insignificant prince would not have 
confronted the fanatical multitude with so little control of 
the helm aa these priests. 
The projier result was the constant increase of the new 
Maccabees. It has been customary to p\it tbe 
outbreak of tbe war in the year 66 ; with 
equal aud perhaps better warrant we might name for it llie 
year 44. Since the death of Agrippa warfare in Judaea 
had never ceased, and alongside of the local feuda, which 
Jews fought out with Jews, there went on constantly the 
war of the Roman tioops against the secedersintbemoun- 



' TLe quoBlion waa, nppareiitlj', whether tbe gl 
elieftt belonged to Anioa tb(< pAetl (Komb. xvlü. i 
geuurally, or to tha tkigU prteat [Birald, Jüd. OetcA. 
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tnins, the Zoalote, aa tlie JewB named them, or occonling 
to Boman dcflignaKon, tlie Bobbers. Both names ^rerd 
appropriate ; here too aloDgside of tha fanatics the decayed 
or decaying elements of society played their part. — at any 
rate after the victory one of the first steps of the Zealots 
was to bum the bonds for debt that n ero kept in the tem- 
ple. Everyone of the abler procurators, onward from the 
first Cuspius Fodus, swept the land of them, and still tha 
hydra appeared afresh in greater strength. The successor 
of FftduB, Tilwrius Julius Alexander, himself sprung fi-om 
a Jewish family, a nephew of the above-mentioned Alexan- 
drian scholar Philo, caused two sons of Judas the Galilean, 
Jacob and .Simon, to be crucified ; this was the seed of the 
new Mattnthias. la the streets of the towns the patriots 
preached aloud the war, and not a few followed to the 
desert ; these bauds set on fire the houses of the peaceful 
and rational people who refused to take part with theui. If 
the soldiers seized bandits of this sort, they carried off m 
turn respectable people as hostages to the mountains ; and 
Tery often the authorities agreed to release the former in 
oi-der to liberate the latter. At the same time tlie "men 
of the knife" begau iu the capital their dismal trade; they 
miu'dered, doubtless oIko for money — as their first victim 
the priest Jonathan is named, as commissioning them la 
that case, the Boman pi-ocurator Felix — but, if possible, at 
the same time as patriots, Boman soldiers or countrymen 
of tjjeir own friendly to the Bomans. How, with such dis- 
positions, should wonders and signs have failed to appear, 
and persons who, deceived or deceiving, roused thereby 
the fanaticism of the masses? Under Cuspius Fadus the 
mirade-monger Theudas led his faithful adherents to the 
Jordan, assuring them that the waters would divide bcfoi-e 
them and swallow up the pursuing Boman horsemen, as 
in the times of king Pharaoh. Under Felix another worker 
of wonders, named from his native country the Egyptian, 
promised that the walls of Jerusalem would collapse like 
those of Jericho at the ti'umpet blast of Joshua ; and Ihere- 
upo!i four thousand knifu-meu fotloned him to the Mouut 
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of Olives, III tlie very absurdity lay the danger. Tho 
great mnBS of tlie Jewish population were small farmers, 
who plouglied tLeii' fields and pressed their oil in tlia 
sweat of their brow — more villagers than townsmen, of 
litlle culture and powerful faith, closely linked to the free 
bände in the mountiiins, and full of reverence tor Jehovah 
and his priests in Jerusalem as well as full of aversion to- 
v,-ArdB the unclean etrangera. The wai- there was not a war 
between one power and another for the ascendency, uot 
even properly a war of the oppressed against the oppres- 
Bors for the recovery of freedom ; it was uot daring states- 
men,' but fanatical peasants that began and waged it, and 
paid for it with their blood. It was n further etage in the 
history of national hatred ; on both sides continued hving 
together seemed impossible, and they eucounterd each 
other with the thought of mutual extirpation. 

' It is nothing but an empt/ faaay, wben llio sliit«smaii Joaephua, 
>n hU pretace to hU Eistor/ of tiie irnr, puts it as if tlio JevB of 
Paleatine had reckonad ou the one hand u]>on a rising of the Eu- 
phratea-laads, on the other hand, upon the tronhles in Gaul and tlie 
threatening attilnde of the Germans and on the crises of the jear of 
four emperors. The Jewish wot bad long been in full conrse iThen 
Tindex appi^ared against Nero, and llie Druids reallj did what ia 
here assigned to the Rabbis ; and, liotFever great trnsth» importatiee 
or the Jewish Diaspora in tha lands of tho Suphmtes, a Jewish 
expMdition from that qaarter against tlio Qoronna of the East was 
almoat as inconceivnlile as from Bgjpt and Asia Minor. DouhUecs 
some free-Unoea eatne from thenoc, as e.g. some young prince» of 
the xealonsly Jewish royal house of Adlabene (Josi-pUuB, IkU. Jmf. 
ii. IE), 2; vi. 6, 4), and suppliant embaaius went thither from the 
insurgent« (Ä. vl, 0, 2) ; but even money hardly Bowed to tho Jews 
from this quarter in any oousiderable amount. This stntemenl is 
characteristio of the author nore than of the war. If it is easy to 
nndertland how tbe Jewish leader of insurgents and subsequent 
oonrtierof the Flarians was fond of comparing himself with IhePar- 
thiana exiled at Some, it is the lees to be excused that modem his- 
torical anthorship shonld walk in similar paths, and in endeatour- 
ing to apprehend these erents as constituent parts of the hlstor; of 
tbe Roman court and city or even of tbe Bomano-Partbian quarrels, 
should by this insipid introduction of so-called great policy obecur« 
the fearful necessity of this Iragio dovelopmiint. 
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The movement, through which the tumults were chunged 
ioto wiu', proceeded from Caesarea, la this 
111« inmmKüon urban eommunitj' — originally Greek, and then 
lucjwmr™. remodelled by Herod after the pattern of the 
colonies of Alesander — which Lad developeil iuto the firat 
seaport of Palestine, Greeks and Jews dwelt, equally entitled 
to civic privileges, without distinction of nation and confes- 
sion, the latter sujierior in number and property. But the 
Hellenes, after the model of the Alexandrians, and doubt- 
less under tbe immediate impression of the occurrences of 
the year 38, impugned the right of citizenship of the 
Jewish membei-s of the corarauuity by way of complaint to 
the supreme authority. The minister of Nero,' Burma 
(f G2), decided in their favour. It was bad to make citi- 
zenship in a town formed on Jewish soil and by a Jewish 
government a privilege of the Hollenea ; but it may not be 
forgotten how the Jews behaved just at that time towards 
the Romans, and how naturally they suggested to tbe 
Itoutans the couversiou of the Roman capital and the 
Roman head-quarters of the province into a purely Hel- 
lenic urban community. Tlie decision led, us might 1>Q 
conceived, to vehement street tumults, io which Hellenic 
scoffing and Jewish arrogance seem to have almost bal- 
anced each other, particularly in the struggle for access 
to the synagogue ; the Roman authorities interfered, as a 
matter of coui-so, to the disudvantago of the Jews. These 
left the town, but were compelled by tho governor to re- 
turn, and then all of them were slain in a street riot (Cth 
August G6). This the government Itad at any rate not 
commanded, and certainly bad not wished ; powers were 
unchained which they themselves were no longer able to 
control 

If here the enemies of tlio Jews were the assailants, the 



' JoMpltiii {Affh- XX, S, D), mnkfs liim indeed seoretary of Noro 
for Greok corraBpoudünae, ulthaii^L ho, vhuri) lie rollocrs Boman 
aouroeB (xx. S. 2. desiguates liim currectly as prefect ; bat cerluuly 
llio wuna person Is muuit. Ba ia called waiSarfir,i! with bim na nitU 
Tacilua, Ana. xlil. 2 : Tcelar m^eratoria« iutsnU^. 
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a JeniBalem. Certainly their defendera in 
the niirrntife of these occurrences assure us 
fniniiHitiaii In that the procurator of Palestine nt the time, 
«ni mn. Geafilua Floras, in order to avoid impeachment 
on account of his maladministration, wifibed to provoke 
nn insurrection by the excessive measure of his torture ; 
and there is no doubt that the governors of that time con- 
siderably exceeded the usual measure of worthleasuess and 
oppresfiion. But, if Florus in fact pursued such a plan, it 
miscarried. For according to these very reports tbe pru- 
dent and the possessors of property among tbe Jews, and 
with them king Agrippa II., familiar with the government 
of the temple, and just at that time present in Jerusalem 
— he had meanwbilo exchanged the rule of Chalcis for that 
of Batanaoa — lulled the mosses so fur, that the riotous 
assemblages and the interference against them kept within 
the measure that had been usual in the country for years. 
But the advances made by Jewish theology were more 
dangerous than the disorder of the sti-eets and the robber 
patriots of the mountditiB. The earlier Judaism bad in a 
liberal fashion opened tbe gales of its faith to foreigners ; 
it ia tnie that only those who belonged, in tbe strict sense, 
to their rebgion were admitted to the interior of the Tem- 
|!je, but as proselytes of the gate ail were admitted without 
ceremony into the outer courts, and even the non-Jew was 
here allowed to pray on bis part and offer sacrifices to tbe 
Lord Jehovah. Thus, as we have already mentioned (p, 
205), sacrifice was offered daily there for tbe Roman em- 
peror on the L^tsis of an endowment of Augustus. Theso 
eacritices of non-Jews were forbidden by the 
master of the temple at this time, Eleazar, sou 
of tbe above-mentioned high priest Ananias, n passionate 
young man of rank, personally bbimoleas and bi'ave and, 
so for, nn entire contrast to his father, but more dongeroaa 
through bis virtues (ban tbe latter was tbrougli his vices. 
Vainly it was pointed out to him that tins was as offenwvo 
for the Bomans as dangerous for the country, and abso- 
lutely at variance with usage ; be resolved to abide by tbe 
Vol» II.— 16 
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improvement of piety and the excluaion of the sovereign 
of the laail from worsliip. Sclievers in Jtiduism bad for 
long been divided into those who placed their trust in the 
Lord of Zebaoth alone and endured the Roman rule till it 
should please Him to realise the kingdom of heaven on 
Garth, and the more pmcticnl men, who had resolved to 
establish the kingdom of heaven with their own hand and 
held themselves assured of the help of the Lord of Hosts 
in the pious work, or, by their watcbworda, into tLe Phari- 
sees and the Zealots. Tlie number and the repute of the 
latter were constantly on the increase. An old aajing wzis 
discovered that about this time a man would praceed 
from Judaea and gain tie dominion of the world ; people 
believed tlita the more romlily because it was so very 
absurd, and the oraclo contributed not a little to render 
the masses more fanatical. 
The moderate party perceived the danger, and resolved 

to put dowu the fanatics by force ; it asked 
pSteS" vio- ^°^ troops from the Bumans in Ceasarea and 
SJ™."" from king Agrippa. From the former no 

support came ; Agrippa sent a number of 
horsemen. On the other hand the patriots and the knife- 
men flocked into the city, among them the wildest Mona- 
him, also one of the sons of the oft-named Judas of Gali- 
lee. They were the stronger, and soon were masters in all 
the city. The handful of Homan soldiers, which kept 
garrison in the castle adjoining the temple, was quiekly 
overpowered and put to death. The neighbouring king's 
palace, with the strong towers belonging to it, where the 
adherents of the moderate party, a number of Romans 
under the tribune Metlliue, and the soldiers of Agrippa 
were stationed, offered as little resistance. To the latter, 
on their desire to capitulate, free departure was allowed, 
but was refused to the Romans ; when they at length sur- 
rendered in return for assurance of life, they were Eirst dis- 
armed, and then put to death with the single exception of 
the officer, who promised to undergo circumcision and so 
was pardoned as a Jew. Even the leaders of the moder- 
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at«s, including the father and the brother of Eleazor, be- 
come the victims of the popular mgc, which vraa still more 
savagely indignant at the associates of the Itomans thaa 
at the Romans themselves. Eleaznr was himself alarmed 
at his victory ; between the two leaders of the fanat- 
iea, himself and Manahim, a bloody hanJ-to-hand conflict 
look place after the victory, perhaps on account of the 
broken capitulation : Manahim was captured and exe- 
cuted, But the holy city was free, and the Bomau de- 
tachment statioued in Jerusalem was aunihilated ; the new 
Maccabees had conquered, hke the old. 

Thus, it is alleged on the same day, the 6th August 

C6, the non-Jews in Caesarea had massacied 
j«ilh wr.' "" *ho Jews, and the Jews in Jerusalem hod 

massacred the non-Jews ; and thereby was 
given on both sides the signal to proceed with this pa- 
triotic work acceptable to God. In the neighbonriiig 
Greek towns the Hellenes lid themselves of the resideut 
Jews after the mode! of Caesai'ea. For «sample, in Da- 
mascus all the Jews were in the first instance shut up 
in the gymnasium, and, on the news of a misfortune to 
tJie Homan arms, were by way of precaution all of them 
put to death. The same or something similar took piaca 
in Ascalou, in Scytopolia, Hippos, Qadara, wherever tha 
Hellenes were the stronger. In the territory of king 
Agrippa, inhabited mainly by Syrians, his energetic inter- 
vention saved the lives of the Jews of Caesarea Paneas 
and elsewhere. In Syria Pl.olcmai8, Tyre, and more or 
less the other Greek communities followed ; only the two 
greatest and most civilised cities, Antioch and Apameo, 
ns well ns Sidon, were exceptions. To this is probably 
due the fact that this movement did not spread in the 
direction of Asia Minor. In Egypt not merely did tho 
matter come to a iwpular riot» which claimed numerous 
victims, but the Alexandrian legions themselves had to 
charge tho Jews. — In necessary reaction to these Jewish 
" vespers" the insuriection victorious in Jerusalem imme- 
diately seized all Judaea and organised itself everywhori', 
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with similar nialtrctitracnt of tnlDorities, but in other re- 
spects with rapidity and cnerjjj-. 

It was necessary to iuterfere ns speedily ns posmble, nnd 
to prevent the further esteusion of the con- 
rfCe^MOiliiut. '^"S'^tiou ; on the first news tlie Roman gov- 
ernor of Syria, Gains Cestins Galhis, marched 
with his troops against the insurgents. He brought up 
about 20,000 Roman soldiers and 13,000 belonging to 
dient-states, without including the numerous Syrian mi> 
litia ; took Joppa, where the whole body of citizens was 
put to death ; and already in September stood before, and 
in fact in, Jerusalem itself. But be could not breach the 
strong walla of the king's palace and of the temple, and aa 
little made use of the opportunity sei-eral times offered to 
him of getting possession of the town through the mod- 
orato party, 'WheÜier the task was insoluble or whether 
he was not equal to it, he soon gave np the siege, and 
purchased oven a hasty retreat by the sacrifice of hia 
baggage and of his rcar-guanl. Thus Judaea in the first 
instance, including Iilumaoa and Gahlee, remained in, or 
cjime into, the hands of the exasperated Jewa ; the Sa- 
maritan district also was compelled to join. The mainly 
Hellenic const towns, Anthedon and Qazn, were destroyed. 
Caesarea and the other Greek towns wera retained with 
difficulty. If the rising did not go beyond the bouodaries 
of Palestine, that was not the fault of the government, 
but was rather due to the national dislike of the Syro- 
Hellenes to won! a the Jews, 

The government in Rome took tilings in earnest, as 
earnest they were. Instead of the procurator 
u^Vrap^n"" '"' imperial legate was sent to Palestine, Titus 
Flavius Vesposianiis, a pi'udent man and an 
experienced soldier. He obtained for the conduct of the 
war two legions of tlie West, which in consequence of the 
Parthian woi- were accidentally still in Asia, and that Sy- 
lian legion which hod suffered least in the unfortunate 
expedition of CestJus, while the SjTian army uuder the 
new governor, Ooiua lioiuius Mucianus — Gallus hod sea- 
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Bonably died — by the nddition of another legion i 
stored to the status tvbich it had before' To tbesa 
burgeas-troopa and tbeir ausiliatiea were added tbo pre- 
Tioua garriüOD of Palestine, and lastly the foivea of tha 
' It is not quite oleur wlmt ware Ibo arrnngeinenta for the forcoa 
oecnpjlng Syria after tlie Parlbiui vi\t via etidod in tlie yeur 63. 
At ils oluae there were saren legions «tationed in ttia Enat, Ibe fuur 
originally Syrian, 3d Qallico, Clh Ferrata, lOlh Fretensi», l^tli Fiil- 
miiiata, and three brought np from the West, tbe 4tli Sojlliica itota 
Uoeeia {L 231), tbe IJIh Mocedonica, pcobul'lj fmiu the same piaca 
(L 237 ; for nbich probably au uppt>r Gurman lugion koh Keut tt 
Uobsia i. 144), the 15th Apolliuaris from PBUBonia(i. 337}. Sinne, 
eiaepliug Syria, no Asiatio province was at that lime fnrnlshud with 
legions, and tbe governor of Syria certainly in times of peaoe bod 
never more thnn four lesions, the Syrian array beyond doubt bad at 
that lime been brought back, or at least ought to have beeu brought 
back, to thia footing. Tbe foar legions which accordingly nora U> 
runiaiu in Syria were, aa this was most natural, the (our old Syrian 
ones; for tbe 3d liad in tlie year 70 just marched from Syria to 
Hoeaia (Suelonins, Ve»p. G ; Tacitus, Hitl. ii. 74). and that the 6tb, 
lOth, ISth belonged to the army of Cestius follows from Josepbua, 
BdL Jud. ii. la, 9. o, 10, 7 ■, vii. 1. 3. Then, when the Jewish war 
broke ont, seven legions ncre again doatined for Asia, and of IIk-ro 
fonr for Syria (Tacitus, Hint. L 10), tliree for Palestine; the tlims 
legions added were just thoaa employed (or the Farlbion «or, ilia 
4th, Bth, ISlh, which perhapsaC that time were still In course at 
marohiug back to Iheir old quarters. Tbe 4t!i probably went at 
that lime definitively to Syria, where it thencefortli remained ; on 
the otiier haad. tlia Syrian armj gave oS tlie lOth to Vespaaian, 
presumably buoaiise tlm bad enffered least in the campaign of Ces- 
tius. In addition ho received the 6tb and tlie ITitb. Tha Sth and 
the 10th legions came from Alexandria (Jnsepbus, Bell. Jud. iii. 1, 
3. e. 4, 2) ; bat that they were brought up (rem Egypt cannot well 
bo oonceived, not merely because the lOlh ivos one o[ tlie Syrian, 
but especially bHoauM the marcli by laud from Alexandria on the 
Nile to Ptolemais through the middle of the insurgent territory at 
tha beginning of tha Jewish war could not have been lo narrated 
by Josephus, Far more probably Tilus went by ship from Acbiüa 
to Aleaandria on the Gulf of Isbue, the modern Alexandrello. and 
hrou!;ht the two legions llience to Ptolemais. The urdera to march 
may have reached the 15l!i aomewlier« in Atii Minor, sines Vm- 
pasiau, doubtless is ~ ~ 
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four client-kingB of the Commageniftna. the Hemesenes, 
the Jews, and tlie Nabataeana, togellier almut ßü,000 men, 
iacludJug among them 15,000 king's soldiers.' In tlie 
spring of the year 67 this army was brought together at 
Ptolemais and advanced into Palestine. After tlie liisnr- 
peuts had been emphatically repulsed by the weak gar- 
rison of tUo towTi of Ascalou, they bad not further 
attacked the cities which took part with the Bomans; 
the hopeleesnesa, which pervaded the whole movement, 
expressed itself in tha renouncing at once of all oSenüve, 
When the Bomans thereupon passed over to the aggres- 
sive, the insurgenta nowhere confronted them in the open 
field, and in fact did not even make attempts to bring re- 
lief to the several places assailed. Certainly the cautious 
general of the Romans did not divide his troops, but kept 
at least the three legions together tluroughout. Never- 

oua or the Syrian, the ISth. Of the four legions that ownpied Je- 
raBoleiD the two previous!; Syrian remained in the Enal, the lOlk 
in Judaea, the 12tli in Csppadocia. while the üth relomed to 
Moeaia, anil llio IGth to Paiiiioiii& (Jowtphiu, Beli. Jud. vil. 1, 3 o. 

r., 3), 

I To tlie tliree legiona there belonged Atb niu) and eighteen 
cohorts, aud tlio armj of Palestine consistiDg of one iiiii and five 
cohorts. Thene ttiwito« numbered aocardingly 3000 alarians and 
(■tnoe among the Iwenly-lhrae cohorts ten were lOUO strong, thirteen 
730, or probiihly rattier only 420 stroDg ; for instead of the startling 
Jfunrfiui wa expect mtliec Tpuwwf^i iiixiirta) 1D,341I (or, if 720 ia 
lelained, 16,300) cohortalea. To theeo fell to be added 1000 hnrse- 
meo from each of the four kings, aud COOO Arabian nrohers. with 
SUOfl from each of tbe other three kings. TLis girps together- 
reckoning the legion at 6000 men— 53,240 men, and so towards 
00,000, as Josephna {Deli. Jiui. iii. 4, 2) says. But as the divisions 
are thus all calaulnted at the utmost normal strength, the eBecLlve 
aggregate number can hardlj be estimated at riO,000. These num- 
bers of Joeephua appear in the main trustwoithj, jnat as the tnalo- 
gons ones for the arm? of Cestius {Btü. Jxid. li. IS, 9| : whereas his 
figures, resting on the census, are Ibrongbont measured after the 
scale of the smallest village in Galilee numbering IS.OOO inhabi< 
tauta(SleU. Jud. ilL 8, 2), aud are hiBtorieally ab useless as the figures 
of Falstafl. It is bat seldom, e.g. al the siege of Jotupatit, that we 
recognise reported numbers. 
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tholsBS, as in moat of the individunl to\ni8hip.>) a number 
— often probably but small — -of the fnnatica exercised 
teiTor over the citizens, the rcaistfuice wns oliatinate, and 
the Bomao conduct of the war neither brilliiint nor 
rupid. 

VespoBian emplojed the wliole firet campaifrn (G7) in 
bringing into hia power the fortressics of the 
«Idc^v«!^«. ^''^'*" district of GaUlee and the coast as far 
as Ascalon ; but before the little town of Jota- 
pata the three legions lay encamped for forty-five days. 
During the winter of 07-8 a legion lay in Scytopolis, on the 
south border of Galilee, the two others in Caesarea. Mean- 
while the different factions in Jerusalem fell upon one an- 
other and were in most vehement conflict ; the good pa- 
triots, who were at the same time for civil order, and the 
still better patriots, who, partly in fanatical excitement^ 
partly from dehght in mob-riot, wished to bring about and 
turn to account a reign of terror, fought with each other 
in the streets of the city, and were only at one in account- 
ing eveiy attempt at reconciliation with the EomauB a crime 
worthy of death. Tlie Bomau general, on many occasions 
summoned to take advantage of ttiis disorder, adhered to 
the course of adrancing only step by atep. In the eeooud 
year of the war he caused the Transjonlanic territory in 
the first instance, particuLiriy the important towns of Ga- 
dara and Gerasa, to be occupied, and then took up hia 
position at Emmaua and Jericho, whence he took military 
possession of Idumaea in the south and Samaria in the 
norl.h, BO that Jeru.salem in the Bummcr of the year 68 was 
surrounded on all sides. 
The siege was just beginning when the news of the 
death of Nero arrived. Thereby de iure the 
mandate conferred on the legate became ex- 
tinct, and Vespasian, not less cautious in a 
political than in a military point of view, in fact suspended 
hJH Operations until new orders ns to his attitude. Be- 
fore these arrived from Galba, the good season of the year 
was at an end. When the spring of G9 came, Galba waa 
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OTcrthroivji, aud tbo ilecision wae in auspense between tbe 
emperor of the Roman body-guard and tbe emperor of tlio 
arm^ on the ithine. It was only after Vitellius'B victory 
in June CO that Veapaaian resumed operations and occu- 
pied Hebron ; but very soon all the armies of the Ejist re- 
nounced their allegiance to the former and proclaimed tha 
previous legate of Judaea as emperor. The poaitiona at 
Emmaus and Jericho were indeed maintained in front of 
(he Jews ; but, as the German legions had denuded the 
Ithine to make their general emperor, bo the flower of the 
army went from Palestine, partly with tbe legate of Sjria, 
Mucianus, to Italy, partly with the new emperor and his 
BOO Titus to Syria and onward to Egypt, ond it was only 
after the ^var of the succession was ended, at the close of 
the year G9, and the rule of Vespaaion was acknowledged 
throughout the empire, that the latter entrusted his son 
with the termination of the Jewish war. 

Thus the insurgents had entirely free away in Jerusalem 

from the summer of 66 till the spi-iiig of 70. 
3^1^^^^"* 'What the combination of religious and uational 

fanaticism, the noble desire not to Burvive tha 
downfall of their fatherland, the cousciousnesB of past 
crimes and of inevitable punishment, the wild promiscu- 
ous tumult of all noblest and all basest passions in these 
four years of terror brought upon the nation, had its hor- 
rors intensified by the fact that the foreigners were only 
onlookei-s in the matter, and all the e^-il was inflicted di- 
rectly by Jews upon Jews. The moderate patriots were 
soon overpowereil by tbe zealots with the help of tbe levy 
of the rude and fanatical inhabitants of the Idumaoan vil- 
lages (end of ti8), and their leaders were slain. Tbe zealots 
tbouceforth ruled, and all tlie bonds of civil, religious, and 
luorol order were dissolved. Freedom was granted to the 
slaves, tbe high priests were appointed by lot, the ritual 
laws were ti-odden under loot and scoffed at by those very 
fanatics whose stronghold was the temple, the captives in 
the prisons were put to death, and it was forbidden on 
pdn of death to bury the alau. The different loaders 
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fought with their sepni-ata bands «gainst one (mother : 
John of Oischalft with his b^iid brought up from GaUles ; 
Simon, son of Oiorns from Gerosa, tho leader of a' band of 
patriots formed iu the south, and at tlie same time of the 
IdnmaeaoB in revolt against John ; Eleazor, son of Simon, 
one of the chiimpious against Ceslius Oallus. The üi'st 
maintained liimsflf in the porch of the temple, the second 
in the city, the third in the Holy of Holies ; and there 
ware daily combats in the streets of the city between Jews 
and Jews. Concord came only through the common enemy; 
when the attack began, Eleazar'a little band placed itself 
under the orders of John, and although John in the temple 
and Simon in the city continued to play the part of masters, 
they, while quarrelling among themselves, fought shoulder 
to shoulder against the Bomnns. 

The tisk of the assailants was not an easy one. It is true 

that the army, which had received iu place of 
^Ji^i^* the detachments sent to iLoly a considerable 

contingent from the Egj'ptian and the Syrian 
troops, was quite suffident for the investment; and, inapito 
of the long interval which had been granted to the Jews 
to prepare for the siege, their provisious were inadequate, 
the more especially as a part of them had been destroyed 
iu the street conflicts, and, as the siege began about tho 
time of the Passover, numerous strangers who had come on 
that occouut to Jerusalem were also shut in. But though 
the mass of the population soon suffered distress, the 
combatant force took what they needed where thoy found 
it, and, well provided as they were, they carried on tho 
struggle without reference to the midtitudes that were 
fnniishiug and soon dying of hunger. The young general 
could not make up hist mind to a mere blockade ; a siege 
with four legions, brought to anend in this way, would yield 
to him personally no glory, and the new govemnieut needed 
a brilliant feat o( arms. Tiie town, everywhere else de- 
fended by inaccessible rocky slopes, was assailable only on 
the north side ; here, too, it was no easy labour to reduce 
the threefold rampart-woU erected without regard to cost 
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from the rich trenaures of the temple, nnd further witliin 
the city to wrest the citadel, the temple, nnd the three 
Tast towdre o( Herod from a etronp, fanntically inspired, 
nnd desperate garrison. John nnd Simon not merely reso- 
lutely repelled the assaults, hut often attacked with good 
Buceesa the troops working nt the trenches, and destroyed 
or burnt the bcsie^ng machines. 

But the BU])erioi'ity of numhers and the art of war 

decided for the Romana The walls were 
JSJJ^J^*^ stoi-med, and thereafter tlio citftdel Antonia; 

then, after long resistance, first the porticoes 
of the temple went on fire, and f\irther on the 10th Ab 
(August) the temple itself, with all Üie treasures accumu- 
lated iu it for sii centuries. Lastly, after fighting in the 
streets which histed for a month, on the 8th Elul {Septem- 
her) the last resistance in the town itself was broken, and 
the holy Salem was razed. The bloody work had lasted 
for five months. The sword and the arrow, and still more 
famine, had claimed countless victims ; the Jews killed 
every one so much as suspected of deaeiling, and forced 
womcu nnd children in the city to die of hunger ; the Bo- 
mans just as pitilessly put to the sword the captives or 
eruciöed them. The combatants that remained, and par- 
ticnkrly the two leaders, were dran-n forth singly from the 
sewers, ia which they had (.akon refuge. At the Dead 
Sea, just where once king David and the Maccabees in 
their utmost distress had found a refuge, the remnants of 
the insurgents still held out for yeors in the rock-castlea 
Miichaerus nnd Mossadn, till at length, as the last of the 
free Jews, Eleazar grandson of Judäs the Galilean, and 
his adherents put to death first their wives nnd children, 
nnd then tliemsclvea. The work was done. That the em- 
peror Vespasian, an able soldier, did not disdain on ac- 
count of such nu inevitable success over a small long-sub- 
ject people to march as victor to the Capitol, and that the 
seven-armed candelabrum brought home from the Holj of 
Holies of the temple ia still to bo seen nt the present day 
on tlie honorary arch which the imperi:d senate erected 
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to Titiis in tlie market of the capitrtl,' givea no high con- 
ceptiftu of tbe warliBe spirit of this time. It ia true tliat 
tlie deep aversion, which the Occideutala cherished to- 
wards the Jewish people, made up in Bomo measuro for 
what was wautiug iu martial glory, otid if the Jewish 
name was too vile for the emperors to assign it to them- 
selves, like those of the Germans and the PnrthiaiiR, they 
deemed it not beneath theu- dignity to prepare for tho 
populace of the capital this triumph commemorative of 
the victor's pleasure in tho misfortunes of others. 

The work of the sword waa followed by a change of 

policy. Tbe policy pursued by the earlier 

the Jflwtih no- Hellenistic states, and taken over from them 

'™™^' by the Romans — which reached in reality far 
beyond mere tolerance towards foreign ways and foreign 
faith, and recognized the Jews in their collective character 
as a national and religious community — had become im- 
possible. In the Jewish insurrectiou the dangers had 
been too clearly brought to light, which this formation of 
a national-rehgiou8 union — on tho one hand rigidly con- 
centrated, on the other spreading over the whole £ast and 
having ramifications even in the West— involved. Tho 
central worship was accordingly once for all set aside. 
This resolution of the government stood undoubtedly fixed, 
and had nothing in common with the question, which can- 
not be answered with certainty, whether the destioiction of 
the temple took place by design or by accident ; if, on the 

' TliU arch wM erected to Tilus »fter liia deiilli bj tlio jcnperiftl 
EenatD. Anotlmr, dedioated to him during his shnrt goTcrnmeilt by 
llio siUDe aeuMo In the circus (0. I. L. vi. B44| specifics even with 
eipreea words ts tlia ground at ereotlng the raDnument. ■' becsimu 
ho, kcGordiog to tlie precept and direction and under tlie nperln- 
tendeuce of his father, snhdii«d titc people of the Jeirs and de- 
«uofed tbe town of Hieriisoljma, vhii-It up to his time had eitlicr 
Iwen liesieged In vain by »11 ^iierals. king«, »nd peoples, or not os- 
■aited at all,'' Tbe historic knowledge of this siugular dooament, 
which ignorei not idhiuI; Nebiichadnenu and Aulioolins Epipbanes, 
but their om Pompniu«, sunds on th-i rnmii level with its extrava- 
gancu iu iho praisu of a vor/ ordinary f«nt of »nna. 
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one hand, the suppression of the worship reqoiretl oiily Uio 
doaiog o( the temple udiI (he longnifcent struRtiu-e inigbt 
have been sptu-ed, on the other hand, had the temple been 
Etccideutollj destroyed, the worsliip might ha»o been con- 
tinued in a temple I'ebiiilL No doubt it will always re- 
main probable thiit it wiia not the chance of war tliat horo 
prevailed, but the flames of tho temple were rather tba 
progi-amme for the altered pohcy of tho Roman govern- 
ment with reference to Judaism.' Moreclearly oven than 
in tho events at Jerusalem the same change ia marked in 
the closing— which ensued at the eame time on Ihe order 
of Vespasian — of tho central sanctuary of the l^j'ptiail 
Jows, the temple of Onias, not far from Memphis, in the 
Heliopohtan district, which for centuries stood alongside 
of that of Jerusalem, somewhat as the trauslatiou by tha 
Alexandrian Seventy stood aide by side with the Old Tes- 
tament ; it too was divested of its votive gifts, and ths 
woi-ship of God in it was forbidden. 

In the further carrying out of the new order of things 
the high priesthood and the Synbcdriun of Jerusalem dis- 
appeared, and thereby the Jews of the empire lost tbeir 
outward supreme head and their chief authority having 
jurisdiction hitherto generally in religious questions. The 
annual tribute — previously at least tolerated^on the port 
of every Jew, without distinction of dwelling-place, to thfl 
temple did not certainly fall into abeyance, but was wiUi 
bitter parody transferred to the Capitoliue Jupiter, and 
his representative on earth, the Itomau emperor. From 

' The account of JoB«p1iit8, that Titus wltli hia coaneU of Wkr re- 
sulrod not to destroy tlie temple, escileB Buspicion bj the mMilfost 
inteution at it, auil, kh tliu UM made of Tacitus in ths olironiele of 
Sulpioiiu Bevcrus is completely proved b; Bsmajs, it m»; cwrl^nlf 
«ell be a question whether lils quite opposite account ( Chran. it. 
SO, 6), that the council of irar had reaolfed to destroy tha temple, 
does not proceed from TaciloB, and whether the preference fi not to 
he given to it, altliongh It bears traces of Christian revision. This 
vie« farther commenda iUelf through the fact that the dediealloa 
oddreBsed to Vespaaian of ths ArKoaaulica of the poet Valerius 
FlocGUB colubratsH the victor of Solytoa, who horls the Sery torohes. 
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the character of the Jewish infititutiona the suppreseion ol 
the central woraliip involved (iisHolution of tlie commu- 
nity of Jerusalem. The city was not merely destroyed and 
burnt down, but was left lying in ruins, like Carthag» 
Citriuth once upon a tinae ; its territory, public as wi 
private land, became imperial domain.' Such of the citi- 
zens of the populous towa aa had escaped famine or the 
sword came under the hammer of the slave markets Amidal 
tiie ruins ot the destroyed town woa pitched the i 
of the legion, which, with its Spanish and TLracian nuxtl- 
iariea, was thenceforth to do garrison duty in the Jewish 
land. The provincial troops hitherto recruited in Pales- 
tine itself were tninsferred elsewhere. In Emmaus, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, a number of Bo- 
man veterans were settled, but urban rights were not con- 
ferred on this place. On the other hand, the old Sichern, 
the religious centime of the Samaritan community, perhaps 
a Greek city even from the time of Alexander the Great, 
was now reorganised in the forma of Hellenic polity under 
the name Flavia Noapolis. The capital of the land. Cae- 
sarea, hitherto a Greek urban community, obtained as 
'' first Flavian colony " Boman organisation and Latin as 
the language of businesa These were essays towarils the 
Occidental municipaUsiug of the Jewish land. Neverthe- 
less Jndaea proper, though depopulated and impoverished, 
remained still Jewish as before ; the light in which the 
government looked ujion tlie land is shown by the thor- 
oughly anomalous permanent militarf occupation, which, as 
Judaea was not situated on the frontier of the empire, can 
only have been destined to keep down the inhabitants. 

' Tliftt the emperof took lliis land for liimsclt (iJfop ahf rJir x^iw 
^v\ämr) in stated by Joaeplins, Beü Jnd. vii. G, 6 ; not in Accord 
with this is hi« romniaDd nüaar -/^r iroSiaeii räv 'lauSiämr {t. c), fn 
which doobtltas there larks an error or a copjin's mistake. It is 
iu kvcping wilU the expropriutiou tlint Uud wns b)- waj ot grace 
assigned elsew-hnrit tu imlividnal Jewish laiidoHiiprs (JosupliiiB, Hi. 
Ifl). We mny »dd that tliu lurritory wm prDlinliljr euip1oj>-d as an 
BUdalTtDeDt for tlia Ii^giou stationed there {Eph, rjiigi: li. n, C9G ; 
TMlttis, Ann. xiij. 04}. 
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The Herodians, too, did not long survive the deatniction 
of Jerusalem. King Agiippn IL, tLe ruler of 
uoretMH^'"'" Caesarea Faneas and of TiberifiB, had ren- 
dered faithful »erviee to the RoniaiiB in tha 
war against, his countrymen, and had even hcots, hon- 
ourable at least in a mililary sense, to sliow from it ; 
besides, his sifter Berenice, a Clenpatra on a small scale, , 
held the heart of the conqueror of Jerusalem captive with 
the remuant of her much asserted charms. So be re- 
mained personally in possession of the dominion ; but after 
his death, some thirty years later, this last reminiscence 
of the Jewish state was merged in the Itoman province of 
Syi'ia. 

No hindrances were put in the way of the Jews eser- 
ciaitig their religious customs either in Pales- 
miiiiortbe tine or elsewhere. Tlieir i-eligious instruc- 
tion itself and the assemblies in connection 
with it of their law-teachers and law-esjierts, were nt least 
permitted in Palestine ; and there was no hindrance to 
these Rabbinical unions attempting to put themselvea 
in some measure in the i-oom of the former Synhedrion of 
Jerusiilera, and to fix their doctrine and their laws in the 
groundwork of the Talmud. Although individual par- 
takers in the Jewish insurrection who fled to Egypt and 
Cyreno produced troubles there, the bodies of Jews outaida 
of Palestine, so far as we see, were left in their previous 
position. Against the Jew-hunt, which just about the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem was called forth in 
Autioeh by the circumstance that the Jews there had 
been publicly charged by one of their reuegado comrades 
iu the faith with the intention of setting the town on fire, 
the representative of the governor of Syria interfered with 
energy, and did not allow what was projMsed^that they 
should compel the Jews to sacrifice to the gods of the land 
and to refrain fixim keeping the Sabbath. Titus himself, 
when he came to Antiooh, most distinctly dismissed the 
lenders of the movement there with their request for the 
ejection of the Jews, or at least the cancelluig of their 
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privilegos. People shrnuk from declaring war on the Jew- 
ish ifäÜi as Buch, aud from drivinf^ the far-brancliing Dias* 
pora to extremities ; it was enough that Judaism was in ita 
political repreaenlation deleted from the commonwealth. 
The alteration in the polic}' pursued since Alexander's 
time towards Judaism amounted in the main 
qnm^iofihu to the withdrawing from this religious bo- 
«uAnphe. ciety uuity of leadership and external com- 
pactness, and to the wresting out of tiie hands of its 
lenders n power which extended not merely over the na- 
tive land of the Jews, hut over the bodies of Jews gener- 
ally within and beyond the Eoman empire, and certainly 
in the Snst was prejudicial lo tJie unity of imperial gov- 
ernment The Lagtda as well as the Seleucids, and not 
less the Boman emperors of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, 
had put up with this ; but the immediate rule of the 
Occidentals over Judaea had sharpened the contrast be- 
tween the imperial power aud this power of the priests to 
such a degree, that the catastrophe set in with inevitable 
necessity and brought its consequences. From a politi- 
cal standpoint we may censure, doubtless, the remorse- 
lessneas of the conduct of the war — which, moreover, is 
pretty much common to this war with all similar ones in 
Roman history — but hardly the rehgious-political dis- 
solution of the nation ordained in consequence of it If 
the axe was laid at the root of institutions which had led, 
and could not but with a certain necessity lead, to the 
formation of a party like that of the zealots, there was Itut 
done what was right and necessary, however severely and 
unjustly in the special case the individual might l>e af- 
fected by it Vespasian, who gave the decision, was a 
judicious and moderate ruler. The question concerned 
was one not of faith but of power ; tlie Jewish church-state, 
as heatl of the Diaspora, was not compatible with the abso- 
luteness of the secular great-stale. From the genend rule 
of toleration the government did not even in this case 
depart ; it waged war not »gainst Judaism but against the 
high piiest and the Synhedrion. 
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Nor dill tho destruction of tho temple wholly fail in 
thiB its aim. Tliero vero not a few Jen-s and 
still more proselytes, jHirticularly in the Dias- 
pora, who ndhered more to the Jewish moral law and to 
Jewisli Monotheism than to the strictly uational foi-m of 
faith \ tlio whole respectable sect of the Christians hod io- 
M-nrcUy brokea off from Judaism and stood partly in open 
opposition to the Jewish ritual. For these the fall of 
JeiTisalem was by no means the end of things, and withiu 
this extensive and influential cii'cle the government ob- 
tained in some measure what it ainieil at by breakin<; up 
the central scat of the Jewish woi'ship. The sepamtion 
of tho Chiistian faith conunon to- the nations from the 
national Jewish, the victory of the adherents of Paul over 
those of Peter, was essentially promoted by the abeyaoofi 
of the Jewish central cultus. 

But among the Jews of Palestine, where the language 
sijokcn was not Hebrew indeed, but Aramaic, 
^i^nian ^^^ among tho porLiou of the Diaspora which 
clung firmly to Jerusalem, the brea,ch between 
Judaism and the rest of the world was deepened by the 
destructio)! of the temple. The national-religious exclu- 
siveness, which the government wished to obviate, was in 
this narrow cii-cle rather strengthened by the violent at- 
tempt to break it down, and driven, iu the Bi'st instance, 
to further <Ifsperate struggles. 
Not quite fifty years after the destruction of Jei-usalem, 
in tho year 116,' the Jews of the eastern Medi- 
rLinaliuda tomineun rose against tho inii>eriftl Rovern- 
"'""' meut. The rising, although imderlaken by 

the Diasjiora, was of a purely national character in its 
chief seats, Cyrene, Cyimis, i^typt. directed to the ex- 
pulsion of the Romans as of the Hellenes, and, nppaiently, 
to the establishment of a separate Jewish state. It 
rauiifieil even into Asiatic ten-itory, and seized Mesopo- 

I EiiBBbiUB. IT. E. Iv. 2. pxiU tlie outbrH:ik rro the I8lh. and ho, 
aceurding lo liU rückoiiiiig (in the Clironiol«), thu pEUultiaifittf year 
ol Trajau ; tuid tLnreiritli Div, Ixvül 32, «ereea. 
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tamia and Pitl^sitne itself. When the insurgents ivere 
victorioua tho_y coDducted the war with the same esflspera- 
tioD as the Sicarti in Jerusulem ; the; killed those whom 
they seized — ^tbe liistoi-ian Appian, a native of Albsandria, 
uarratea Low he, running from them for his life, witli 
preat difficulty mado hia escapo to Pelusium — and often 
they put the cnptivea to death under excruciating torture, 
or compelled tliem^ — just an Titus formerly compelled tlie 
Jews captured in Jerusalem — to full as gladiators iu tha 
Q oi'der to delight the eyes of the victoi's. In Gy- 
rene 220,000, in Cyprus even 240,000 men are said to 
have been thus put to death by them. On the other hand, 
iidria, which does not appear itself to have fallen 
into the biinda of the Jews,' the besieged Hellenes slew 
whatever Jews were then in the city. The immediate 
cause of the rising is not clear. The blood of the zealots, 
who had taken refuge at Alexandria and Gyrene, and had 
there sealed their loyalty to the foith by dying under the 
nxe of the Itoman executioner, may not have Sowe<l la 
Tain ; the Piirthian war, dming which the ineuiTection be- 
gan, so far promoted it, as the troops stationed Jii Eg^-pt 
had probably been called to the theatre of war. To nil 
appearance it wa» on outbreak of the religious eiasperatiou 
of the Jews, which had beeu glowing in secret like a vol- 
) since the destruction of the temple and broke out 
after an incalculable manner into flames, of such a kindns 
the East has at all times produced and produces ; if the 
insurgents really proclaimed a Jew as king, this rising 
certainly had, like that in their native coimtry, its central 
seat in the great mass of the common people. That thia 
Jewish rising [mi-tly coincided with the foi-merly- mention cd 
(p. 73) attempt at liberation of the peoples ahoi-tly before 
subdued by the emperor Tmjaii, while the latter was in 

' EuHebiua himself (in Sjncellos) savs oiiljr ; 'Ateiorii 'louJIaiDui 
•BTa 'AKiimtpim araedCorTat luSXamr. The Armenian itud Latin 
Irmialfttions appear la hsTO err«ii«ouslT made out of Ihi« a ruptura- 
tion at Alex&iidriit degtrojed liy tliu Ju«s, of wiiicU Eut-ubius, 
//. & ir. 2, uid Dio. Ixviii. »2, know nolbltig. 
Vol-, II. -10 
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tlie for Kost at tbe mouth of tho Euphrntes, gave to it 
even a political »ignificoDce ; 11 the smxieaseB of this 
ruler melted away under liis hands at the close of his ca- 
reer, the Jen-ish insuircction, particul.Trly iu Ptdestine and 
Mesopotamia, contributed ita part to that result. In order 
to put down the insunectiou the troops hail everywhere to 
take the field ; against tbo " king " of the Cyrenaean Jews, 
Andreas or Lukuas, and tho iusurgents in Egypt, Trajan 
sent Quintus MarciuH Turbo wHth an arnay and fleet ; 
against the inaurgenta in Mesopotamia, as wna already 
stated, LusiuB Quietus — two of his most experienced 
generals. The insurgents were nowhere able to offer r&- 
sistance to the compact troops, although iho struggle was 
prolonged hi Africa as iu Falostiue to the first limes of 
Hadrian, and similar punishments were inflicted on this 
Diaspora as previoualy on the Jews of Palestine. Tliat 
Trajan annihilated the Jews in Alexandria, as Appian aaya, 
is hai-dly an ineon-ect, although perhaps a too blunt ex- 
pression for what took place ; for Cyprus it is attested 
that thenceforth no Jew might even set foot upon tho 
island, and death there awaited even the shipwrecked Is- 
raelitea If our traditional information was as coptoua 
in regard to this catastrophe as in regard to that of Jeru- 
salem, it would ])robnbly appear as its continuation and 
completion, and in some sense also as ita explanation ; 
this rising shows tho relation of the Diaspora to the home- 
coimtry, and the state within a state, into which Judaism 
liail developed. 

Even with this second overthrow the revolt of Judaism 
against tho imperial [mwer was not at an end. 
ing"iinaer Wo cauDot Say tliat the latter gave further 

""' provocation to it ; ordinary acta of adminis- 

tration, wliich were accepted without opposition through- 
out the empire, affected the Hebrews just where the full 
resisting power of the iiatioual faith had ita seat, ami 
thereby called forth, proliably to the suiiiriso of tbo gov- 
ernors themselves, an iiisurroction which was in faot a 
war. If the emperor Hadrian, when his tour through the 
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empire brought him to Palestine, resolved in iho year 130 
to re-erect the destroyed holy city of the Jews ns a Ro- 
man colouy, lie certainly did uot do th(>m the honour 
of fearing them, nnd had no thought of pi-opagnting re- 
li^ous-poiitical views ; but ho ordained that this legionary 
camp should — na shortly before or soon afterwards was the 
case ou the Rhine, on the Danube, iu Africa — he cou- 
nected with an urban community recruiting itself prima- 
rily from the vetcrana, whieli received its nnme partly from 
its founder, partly from the god to whom at that time the 
Jews paid tribute instead of Jehovah. Similar was the 
state of the case aa to the prohibition of circumcision ; it 
was issued, m will bo observed at a Inter point, probably 
without any design of thereby making war on Judaism na 
such. As may be conceived, the Jews did not inquire 
na to tho juotivea for that founding of the city ntid for 
this prohibition, but felt both as an attack on tieir faith 
and thoir nationality, nnd answered it by an insurrection 
which, neglected at fii-st by the Romans, thereupon had 
not its match for intensity and iluralion Ju tho hiatory of 
the Roman imj^crial period. The whole body of the Jews 
at home and abroad was agitated by the movement and 
supported more or leas openly tho insurgents on tlie Jor- 
dan ; ' even Jei-usalem fell into Iheir hands.' and the gov- 
ernor of Sj-rift and indeed the emperor Hailrian appeared 
ou the scene of conflict. The war was led, significantly 

' Tliia is slioffn hj Uis expresaions at Dio, Ixix. 13 : ol taarrvx"" 
yiit 'Imitalai and vimit bi timur Kirouiiinii Iwl Tninif Tfli oUovH^iTjt. 

' If. acconliug to tlio oontempomry Appinn (t^. 501, Iliulrisn 
one« morH deutroyi^d («arfonnlrt) llie town, tlili proves as nell tliat 
it rnifl prcceiii^d by an at least In pome meiuiiire cnttijilele funuatioii 
or the colony, w tlinl It ww captiiri/d liy tlia iiisui^pnls. Onlj 
tlierebj is eiplaiaed thu gruat loss irhioh the Itomana BTifferv4 
(Pronto, de bdlo Ptirth. p. 213 Nab.i Biutriano impmum oblinmta 
qiiantum mOitHm a Tuilneiii . . . eanum ; Dio, Ixix. 14) { an4 
it «coords at least well with this, that tlic goveninr of Byria, Pub- 
lloSi» HarovlluB. left hie proviiioe to linii^ Itvlp to liU aulU'N^'o Tin- 
fill» Uutiig lEuseWiia, IT. E. iv, ; BurfjLcsi, (^V- "'■ W) ; in Pal- 
estine (G /. Of. 4aa. M34). 
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enough, by tlie priest Eleazar ' and the bnndit-chief Siuion, 
BUTDämod Bar-Kokheba, i.p. bou of the Bttu's, ns the briuger 
of heavenly help, perhaps «a Messiah, The finaucinl power 
and the orgiuilsation of the msur^nls ui-e testified by 
the silver and copper coins struck thi-ough several yeara 
in the name of these two. After !i sufficient number of 
troops was brought together, the experienced general Scs- 
tu8 Julius Severus gained the upper liaud, but only by n 
gradual and slow advance ; quit« as in tbo war under Vea- 
poBiaa no pitched battle took place, but one place after 
another cost time and biootl, till at leugth after a ihreo 
years' warfare ' the last castla of the insurgents, the strong 
Betber, not far from Jerusalem, was stormed by the Ro- 
mans. The numbora Imndcd down to us in good accounts 
of 60 fortresses taken, 985 villages occupied, 580,000 that 
fell, are not incredible, since the war was waged with in- 
exorable cruelty, and the male population was pi-obabl; 
cvcrjwhere put to death. 

In conscquoncD of tbis rising the very name of the van- 
quished people was set aside ; the province 
jiKitton"'"' '^'•^ thenceforth termed, not as fonuerly Ju- 
daea, but by the old name of Herodotus Sy- 
ria of the Philistines, or SjTia Palacalina. The land re- 
mained desolate ; the new city of Hadrian continued to 
exist, but did not prosper. The Jews were prohibited 



' Thftt the coins irilh lliis name belong to the Hndrianio 
tion janon proved (v. Sallet, ZfitMlir Jar ^amüm. v. IIU); tbU U 
conseqaently tbe Knblli Eleuar from Modeln of tho Jewish au- 
eounta (Ewald, Orteh. ht. vii.', 418 ; SchBrer, LeJirbueh, p. 357), 
Tbat the Simon whom these oohis iiane partly with Eleuar, partly 
alone, ia the Bar-Kokheba of Juatln HarljT and Eitseblus ia at luast 
very probable. 

' Dio (Ixix. 12) ealU Ihn war pwitracled (oBr' hXiyaxpi»""') '> Eiiaa- 
biuB lu bia Chronicle jrats ila beginning in the siateealli. ita end in 
Ihe eighteenth or nineteenth j'ear of HaJrian ; tliu coins of Ibt? in- 
Burgenla are tinted from Ilie first or from tliu aeooud year of thH Ao- 
liveraneQ of laraeL We have not tmstworth; dales ; the Rnbbiulo 
tradition <Schürer, LeJiH/udi, p. 301) la not available lu this re- 
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under penally of denth from even setting foot in Jerusalem; 
llie yarrisOD was doubled ; the limited tenitory between 
Esj-pt and Syriit, to wliicli only a email atrii) of the Trans- 
joi'dauie domain on tLo Dead Sea belonged, and which 
nowhere t^jucbed the frontier of the empire, was thence- 
forth furninhed with two legions. In spite of all these 
strong measures the province remained disturbed, pri- 
marily doubtless in consequence of the bandit-babits loDg 
interwoven with the national cause. Pius issned orders to 
mnrcb against the Jews, and even under Severus thei-e is 
mention of a war i^ainst Jews and Samaritans. But no 
movements on a great scale among the Jews recurred after 
the Hadrianic war. 

It must be acknowledged that these repeated outbreaks 
of the animosity fermenting iu the minds of 
jffiniln'ttfe ^^^ Jews agoinst the whole of their non-Jewish 
J^^iJJ'' "■'"' fellow-citizens did not change the general 
policy of the government. Like Vespasian, 
the succeeding omperors maintained, ua respects the Jews 
in the main, the general standpoint of political and re- 
ligious toleiation ; and not only so, but the exceptional 
laws issued for tho Jews were, and continued to be, chiefly 
directed to release them from such general civil duties as 
were not compatible willi their habits nud their faith, 
and they ai-e therefore designated directly as privileges." 

Since the time of Claudius, whose suppression of Jewish 
woi-ship in Italy (p. 216) is at least the lost measure of tho 
sort which we know of, I'esideuco and the free cserciso of 
religion in the whole empire appear to have been in law 
concetled to the Jew. It would have been no wonder if 
those insurrections in the African and Syrian provinces 
had led to the expulsion generally of the Jews settled 
there; but restrictions of this sort were enacted, as we 



' Biography of Alexander, o. 23 : ludofi» prirHesia i 
Ckrutiaito» one patta» t»t Cleorlj the pririleged position of tli» 
Jews u compsreil with the Christiana comes here to light— ■ po- 
■ition, whiali c«rUhi); resla iu its turn on the fact that tLe tonner 
TigpreEent ■ ualion the latler do not. 
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Baw, only locally, e.g. for Cyprus. The Greek proriiiceB 
almiye retuaiued tUc ciiief sent of the Jews ; even in the 
capital in some lueosure bilingual, nlioae iiumeroiiB Ixxly 
of Jews Lad a eeriee of Byuagogues, these foipieJ n pot- 
tioQ of the Greek population of Itome. Their tpitaplis in 
Borne are cxclusiTbiy Greek ; in the Christian chureh at 
BoruQ developed from this Jewish Lody the baptismal 
coufessioD n-aa uttered iu Greek down to a late period, 
and throughout the first three centuries the authoi'Bliip 
was exclusively Greek. But restrictive measures against 
the Jews appear not to have been adopted even in the 
T«fin provinces ; through and with Hellenism the Jew- 
ish system penetrated into the West, and there too com- 
munities of Jews were found, altliough they were still in 
number and iraportnuce even now, when the blows direct4,'d 
RgoiuBt the Diaspora had severely injured the Jew-com- 
mumties of the East, far inferior to the latter. 

Political privileges did not follow of themselves from 
the toleration of worship, The Jews were not 
2^2^^" hindered in tlie coustructiou of their syna- 
gogues and proscucLie any more than iu tlie 
appointment of a president for the same (Jp^^iowu-yuyos), 
as weil as of a coUego of elders (öp^ovr^s), witb a chief 
elder (ytpovtmipxvi) at its head. Magisterial functions 
were not meant to be connected with these positäons ; 
but, considering the ioBeparableness of the Jewi^ church- 
organisation and the Jewish administration of law, the 
presidents probably everywhere exercised, like the bish- 
ops in the Middle Ages, n jurisdictiDn, although merely 
dc faclo. The bodies of Jews iu the several towns were 
not recognised generally as corporations, certainly not, 
for example, those of Eomo ; yet there subsisted at 
many places on the ground of local privileges such corpo- 
rative unions with eUinarchs or, oa tliey were now mostly 
called, patriarchs at their head. Indeed, in Palestine we 
find at the beginning of the third cenlurjouce more a 
president of the whole Jewish boily, who, iu virtue of 
hereditary Bocerdutid light, beai's sway over hia fellow- 
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believers nlmoat lilie a ruler, nnd baa power oven over lifo 
aud limb, oikI nliom tbo goTcriuneut at lensl tolerates,' 
Beyond question this jxttriaruli was for the Jews tbo olil 
liigb priest, aud thus, under the eyes and under the op- 
pression of the foreign rule, the obatinnte people of God 
hnd once more reconstituted tbemselves, and in so far 
over thrown Vespaeian's work. 

Aa respccta the bringing of tbc Jewa under obligations 
of public service, tbeir exemption from serv- 
ing in war aa incompatible with their relig- 
ions principles lutd long since been and continued to 
be recognised. Tbo special poll-tax to which they were 
subject, the old temple-payment, might be regarded ns a 
compensation for this exemption, thougb it hod not been 
imposed in this sense. For other services, as n.g. for the 
undertaking of warduhips and municipal officers, they 
were at least from the lime of Severua regarded in general 
ns capable and under obligation, but those which ran coun- 
ter to tbeir " superstition " vrevo remitted to them ; ' in 
oonoection witli which we have to take into account tbttt 

' In order to make gof"! that avao in Ixiadage the Jews were aHo 
lo exurcUe & certAin Eult.administraliDn, Oriijen (about IIik year 
230] writeB to Afric*mia, c. 14 : " Hon mach even now, «livra the 
Bomau« rule and the Jews jiitj to (hem the trlbut« (tJ llii,axt""\ 
his the proEident of tho people (i iBtdpx'l*) ^nioiig them iu bis 
power with penniasion of the einp^Tar (TujT^gifwCrrDi Kalaaen) * 
Even courts ore eecrelly h«ld «ccordiiig to tlie law, and evoa on 
various occasions Bcutance oC death is pronounced. This I, who 
have long lived in the luid of this puopte, Iiave m;s«lf experienced 
and Bsrerluined." The patriarch of Judaea alreadj makes hia 
appearance in the letter forged in llie name of Hadrian in the biog- 
raphj of the tjrant tinttirniuuB (c. 8). in the ordinances Erst in tlia 
year 393 (<7. TK. xrl, 8. 6). Palriarclia as preel dents of tndirldiiai 
Jewish communities, fur which thu word from its signifloatitni Is 
better Adapted, meet us alraa<) j iii the ordiauiccis of Goustantiue I. 
(f. 7Ä. <vi. B, 1, 2), 

' The jurists of the third cenlorj taj down this rale, appealing 
to an edict of Severna {Dirr. xxvii. I, lü, 6-, I. 3, fl. A). Aocordlng 
to the ordinanoeof IherearSai lO. TA. xvi. 8. S) thisappoargeren 
M a right, not as a dutj' of the Jews, so that it depended ou Ihem 
lo nodertako or duoliuc the offlc«. 
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exclusion from municipal offices became more and mora 
converted from a slight into a privilege. Even in the casa 
of Btate officGB iu later times a similar courec ^vas prob- 
ablj' pui'sued. 
The only eerioug interference of the state-power with 
Jewish custoniB coneemed the ceremony of 
circumcision ; the measures directed against 
this, however, were probably not taken from 
a religious -poliliual standpoint, but were connected with 
the forbidding of castration, and arose doubtless in part 
from misunderstanding of the Jewish custom. The evil 
habit of mutilation, becoming more and more prevalent, 
was first brought by Domitian within the sphere of pennl 
offences ; when Hadrian, making the precept more strin- 
gent, placed castration under the law of inHrder, cii'cum- 
ciaion appears also to have been apprehended as castra- 
tion,' which certainly could not but be felt and was felt 
(p. 243) by the Jews ns an attack upon their existence, 
although t'uia was [lerhaps not its intention. Soon after- 
■wards, probably in consequence of the insurrection there- 
by occasioned, Pius allowed the ciicunicision of children of 
Jewish descent, while otherwise even that of the non-free 
Jew, and of the proselyte was to ijivolve, afterwards as 
before, the penalty of castration for all participating in it. 
This was in so far also of political importance, as thereby the 
formal passing over to Judaism became a penal offence ; 
and probably the prohibition in this very sense was not re- 
mitted but mointained.' It must have contributed its port 
to the abrupt demarcation of the Jews fi-om the non-Jews. 

I The analogous Ireatmonl of castration in the Hndriaiiio ediut D/ff. 
xlvlii. 8, 4, 2, aud of elrcumciaiou iu Paulus, Sent. *. 22, 3, 4, uid 
HodcBtiuuB, Dig. xlvili. 8, 11 pr., CKlurallj suggests this point of 
view. The Malwucut ihtASeverns Jiidmot Ji^ri tub ffraii poena rtluit 
(Vila, 17), ia doubtless nothing but the enforcement of this pro- 
hibition. 

' The remajkabte ncconnt In Origan's treatise affaititt Crbi'i, ii, 
lit (nritlen about 2S0). showit that the circumcision of the non'Jeir 
iiiviilced de i'lrr the penalty nF death, allliougli it is not clear how 
fur tiiis found apiilkalioii to Samarilana or Sicarii. 
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If we look back on the fortunes of Judaism in the epoch 
from Augustus to Diocletiau, wo rocoguiso a 
S'tti^.'«^ii.'"' thorougli traneformntion of ita character aud 
MiiS.'"^ of its positiou. It enters upou this epoch as 
a ntitioual and religious power firmly con- 
centrated round its narrow n.itive land — a power which 
eveu coufronts the imperial government in and beyond 
Judaea with arms in hand, and in the field of faith evolves 
a mighty propagandist ener^. Wo can understand that 
the Roman government would not tolerate the adoration 
of Jehovah and the faith of Moses on ajiolher footing thau 
that on wliich the coitus of Mitbra and the faith of Zo- 
roaster were tolerated. The reaction against this escln- 
sive and self-centred Judaism came in the crushing blows 
directed by Vespasian and Hadrinn against the Jewish 
laud, und by Trajan against the Jews of the Dinapora, the 
effect of which reached far beyond the immediate destruc- 
tion of the esisting society and the reduction of the repute 
and power of thn Jews as a body. lu fact, the later Chris- 
tianity and the later Judiiism were the conseQUcnces of 
this reaction of the West against the East The great 
propagandist movement, which cairied the deeper view of 
reli^on from the East into the West, was liberated in this 
way, as was already said (p. 239 f.), from the narrow limits 
of Jewish nationality ; if it by no means gave up the at- 
tachment to Moses and the prophets, it necessarily became 
released at any rate from the government of the Pharisees, 
which had gone to pieces. Tlie Christian ideals of the 
future became universal, since there was no longer a Je- 
rusalem ui>on earth. But as the enlarged and deepened 
faith, which with ita naturo changed also its name, arose 
out of these disasters, so not less the narrowed and har- 
dened orthodoxy, which found n rallying point, if no 
longer in Jerusalem, at any rate in hati-ed towards those 
who bad destroyed it, and still more in hatred towards 
the more free and higher intellectual movement which 
evolved Christianity out of Judaism. The external power 
of the Jews was broken, and risings, such as took place 
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ill the middle of tlie imperinl period, are not subsequenily 
met witli ; the Itoiiian eiuperora were done with the state 
withiu the state, and. aa the properly dangerous element — 
the propi^andiat diffusion — -passed over to Christianity, 
the ßonlessora of the old faith, who shut themselves off 
from the New Covenant, were set aside, so far as tbo 
further genera! development was concerned. 
But if the legiona could destroy Jerusalem, they could 

not raze Judaism itself ; and what on the one 
tn^??iSimr ^''^^ ^™* * remedy, exercised on the other the 

effect of n poison. Judaism not only reniainer), 
but it became an altered thing. There is a deep gulf be- 
tween the Judaism of the older time, which seeks to spread 
its faith, which has its temple-court filled with the Gen- 
tiles, and which has ita priests offering didly sacrifices for 
the emperor Augustus, and the rigid Rabbinism, which 
knew nothing and wished to know nothing of the worid 
heyond Abraham's bosom and the Mosaic law. Stranges 
the Jews always were, and hxid wished to be so ; but the 
feeling of estrangement now culminated within them aa 
well as against them after a fearful fashion, and rudely 
were its hateful and pemluious coDBequeoces drawn on 
both sides. From the contemptuous sarcasm of Horace 
against the intruding Jew from the Roman Ghetto there 
is a wide step to the solemn enmity which Tacitus cher- 
ishes against this scum of the human race, to which every- 
thing pure is impure and everything impure pure ; in the 
interval lie those insurrections of the despised people, and 
the necessity of conquering it and of expending coatina- 
ously money and men for its repression. The prohibitions 
of maltreating the Jew, which are constantly recuriing in 
the imperial ordinances, show that those words of the 
cultured were translated, aa might be expected, by their 
inferiors into deeds. The Jews, on their part, did not 
mend the matter. They tamed away from Hellenic liter- 
atuie, which was now regarded as polluting, and even re- 
belled against the use of the Greek translation of the 
Bible ; the ever-iii creasing purification of fiütü turned itot 
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mrtrelj t^oinst the Oreoka and the Romans, but quito as 
much against the " half Jews " of Samaria and ogaiust the 
Obnstian heretics ; the revereace toward the letter of the 
Holy Scriptures roao to n giddy height of absurdity, and 
above all an — if possible — still holier tradition established 
itself, in the fetters of which all life and thought were 
benumbed. The gulf between that treatise on the Sul> 
lime which ventures to place Homer's Poseidon shaking 
land and sea and Jchovnh, who creates the shiDtng sun, 
EiJe by side, and the beginnings of the Talmud which be- 
long to tliis epoch, marks the contrast between the Juda- 
ism of the üi-st and that of the third ceutury. The living 
togetlier of Jews and non-Jews showed itself more and 
more to be just as inevitable, as under the given conditions 
it was intolerable ; the contrast in faith, law, ami mannoi-a 
became sharpened, and mutual arrogance and mutual 
hatred operated on both sides with morally disorganising 
effect. Not merely was their conciliation not pi-omoted iu 
these centuries, but its reahsation was always thrown 
further into the distance, the more its necessity was ap- 
parent This exasperation, this arrogance, this contempt, 
as they became established at that time, were indeed only 
the inevitable growth of a jierhaps not less inevitable sow- 
ing ; but the heritage of these times is still at the present 
day a burden on mankind. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Thz two kingdonjB of Egypt and Syria, which had ao 
long striven and vied with each other in «very 
TUo«nB«tion respect, fell neariy about the same time with- 
out resistance into the power of the Romona 
If these made no use of the alleged or real testament of 
Alexander IL (f G73) and did not then annex 
thQ land, the lost rulers of the Ligid house 
were confeasodly in the jKisitiou of clients of Rome ; the 
senate decided in disputes as to the throne, and after the 
Bonmu governor of Syria, Auhis Gabinius, had with his 
troops brought back the king Ptolemaeus Auletes to Egypt 
(GOO ; comp. iv. 189), the Roman legions did 
not again leave the land. Like the other 
client-kiugs, the rulers of Egypt took part in the civil wars 
on the Buminona of the government recognised by them or 
rather imposing itself on them ; and, if it must remain un- 
decided what part Antonius iu the fanciful eastern empire 
of his dreams had destined for the native land of the wife 
whom ho loved too well {p. 27), at any rate the govern- 
ment of Antonius in Alexandria, as well aa the last strug- 
gle in the last civil war before the gates of that city, be- 
longs as little to the special history of Egj-pt aa the battle 
of Actium to that of Epirusi But doubtless this catas- 
trophe, and the death connected with it of the laat prince 
of the Lagid house, gave occasion for Augustus not to fill 
up again the vacant throne, but to take the kingdom of 
Egypt under his own administration. This annexation 
of the last portion of the coast of the MediteiTaueau to the 
sphere of direct Roman Administration, and the settle- 
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ment, coincident with it in point of tims nnd of organic 
connection, of the new monarchy, mark — bb reganla llio 
coDstitution and admiuistratiou of the hu^e empire respec- 
tively — the turning-point, the cud of the old and the begin- 
ning of a new epoch. 
The ittcoi'poratiou of Egj-pt into the Roman empire was 

accomplished after an abnorDial fashion, in so 
lymtmprrui fiir as thc principle — elsewhere dominating 

the state— of dyarchy, i.e. of the joint rale of 
the two supreme imperial powers, the princeps and the 
senate, found — apart from some subordinate districts — no 
application in Egypt tJoue ;' hut, on the contrary, in ihia 
land the senate as such, as well as every individual of its 
members, were cut off from oU participation in the gov- 
erumeiit, and indeed senators and persons of senatorial 
rank were even prohibited from setting foot in this prov- 
ince.' We may not apprehend this possibly as if Egypt 
were connected witli the rest of the empire only by a per- 
Honal union ; the princeps is, according to the meaning 
and spirit of the Augustan organisation, an integral and 
permanently acting element of the Roman polity just like 
the senate, and his rule over Egypt is quite as much a part 

' This excluBioa ot tlie joint rnle of the Mnata as of llie Senators 
ig Indiouted by Tocitua {IlaA, i. 11) villi the ivords tUnt Auguatua 
vishcd to have Egjpt odiainiatered exclnsivelj' b/ Iiis personal ser 
vnnts i^doad retinere ; comp. 8Uuit*reeUt, ii. p. S63). In principle 
thiä abnormal form ot government woa applicable for oil llie prov- 
Inoes not admiaistüred by »«nators, the pretidenu of which wer« 
■iBoBtlbe aatsHtcMlod chiefly ;>ra«f(«(t (C I. L. v. p. 800, 003). 
But at lliu first division of tli« provinces betweHn emperor and »en- 
ale lh«rti was probably no otiier of tlii;se but just Elgypt ; and sub- 
se^uuDtly Uie distiuctlou licre cama into ahorper prominence. In so 
far M all the other provinces of Diis oalegory obLaiued no legion«. 
For In the emergence of the eqneBtrian commandoDta of the legion 
fnitteod of the aenatorial, u was the rule la Egypt, the eiolusioa of 
thu aunatorial goTemment flnds its most palpable eipreesion. 

■ This ordinauce holds only for Egypt, not for the other territo- 
ries administered by no n senators. Hoir eiraential it appeared to the 
governmaat, wa see from the aonttitntlonal and religious apparatus 
«■lied Into requisition to secure it {Trig, tjp: a. 22|. 
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of tbaimponal rule as is Uie rule of the proconsul of Idnca.' 
We iniiy rnther illustrat« the position of the case in etate- 
law by aajiug that the Britisb Empire would find itself in 
the same pUght if the ministry and Parliament should be 
taken into account only for the mother-land, whereas the 
colonics should have to obey the absolute government of 
the Empress of India. What motives determined the new 
moniireh fit the very outset of bis sole rule to adopt this 
deeply inSuentiul and at no time assailed arrangement; 
and how it affected the general pohtical relations, are mat- 
ters belonging to the genend history of the empire ; here 
we have lo set forth bow the internal relations of Egypt 
shaped themselves under the imperial ride. 

^Vhat held true in general of all Hellenic orHellenised 
territories^-that the Itomans, when annexing tbem to tbe 
empire, preserved the once existing institutions, and in- 
troduced modiScationa only where tbei^e seemed abso- 
lutely necesaor}' — found application in its full compass 
to Egypt. 

Like Syria, Egj*pt, when it became Eoman, was a laud 
of twofold nationality ; here too alongside of, and over, 
the native stood the Greek — the former the slave, the lat- 
ter the master. But in law and in fact the relations of the 
two nations in Egypt were wholly different ttom those of 

Syria, substantially already in the pre-Roman and en- 
tirely in the Roman epoch, came under the 
EBnai^lown«. government of the land only after an indirect 
manner ; it was broken up, partly into prin- 
cipahties, partly into autonomous urban districts, and was 
administered, in the first instance, by the rulers of the 
' The onrrent aaBcnion Xba\ proütneiti Is only b; u.ii aboBe of Inn- 
gnitge put for the dlatrjcts not admin Utered bj £«iiators is not ir«!! 
fouuded. Egjpl was priviilQ probiert; of the emperor jnst us muoti 
or just as litllii aa Gaul nud Sjrrlii— yet Angiistna biuiguUMjs[J/bu. 
Ansyr. 5, 94) : Aegyptum I'mperio poptdi Romiini iidieei, ftud iusii|ns 
loHiB goreruor, sinca he Mequet could not \1a3yo pnuilorti, by «pii- 
oiallavthe esme jiiHsdicliou in processes oa llie Bomnn praelors 
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laud or municipal authorities. In Egypt,' on the othei- 
haod, there were ueither native princes nor imperial cities 
after tlie Greek fashion. The two spheres of lulministra- 
tion into wliich Egypt Wiis divided — the " land " {i\ x<"(>°) 
of the Egyptians, with its originally thirty-six districts 
(ra^i), and the two Greek cities, Alexandria in lower and 
Ptolemais in upper Egypt '—were rigitUy separated and 
sharply opposed to each other, and yet in a strict sense 
hardly different TUe rmal, like the urban, district was 
not merely marked ofl' territorially, but tho former as well 
as the latter was a home-district ; the belonging tu each 
waa independent of dwelling-place and hereditaiy. The 
Egyptian from tho Chemmitic nome belonged to it <n'ith 
his dependents, just as much when he had his abode in 
Alesaiidria as the Alexandrian dwelling in Chemmis bo- 
longed to the burgess-body of Alesaudria, The land-dis- 
trict had for its centre always an urban sottloiuent, the 
Gijemmitic, for example, tho town of Pauopohs, which 
grew up round the temple of Chemmis or of Pan, or, as 
this is expressed in the Greek mode of conception, euch 
Dome had ita luetropolia ; so far each land-district may be 
regarded also as a town-district Like the cities, the 
nomes also became in the Christian epoch the basis of the 
episcopal dioceses. The huid-districts were based on the 
arrangements for worship which dominated everything in 
Egypt ; tho centre for each one is the sanctuary of a defi- 
nite deity, and usually it bears the name of this deity or of 
the animal sacred to the same ; thus the Chemmitic dis- 
triut is called after the god Chemmis. or, according to 
Greek equivalent, Pan ; other districts after the dog, tho 

I Aa k matter of course what ia hore meant ia the laud of GgTpt, 
not Iho poaaeaaiuuB Eubjvct (o the Lngiil«. Cyreoe «aa iimitarlf or- 
gnniaed (p. 1?D). But tU» properly GgyplUu govortiiuent iras nevi^r 
■ppliud to Muthcni Syri« aad tu tha oilier territories whioh wero foi 
■ luuger or ii Bliorter time under tha povar of Egypt. 

> To thi>M falls to b« luldud NaaomtiB, the oldcsL Greek ton-n nl- 
reodjr fünnded in Ki^pt before the Ptolemies, und further Taroe- 
tonium, whUh iudeed iu Kome measure lica beyond the bounds of 
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liou, the croootlile. But, on the otJjor hiwd, the town- 
distficti) are uot without their religious centre ; the pro- 
tectiDg god of Alcsandiia is Alexander, the prot^cting god 
of Ptuleiuaia the first Ptolemy, and the priests, who are 
metnllcd in the one place as in the other for this TCorship 
and that of their BuceesBorB, are the Eponymi for both 
cities. The land -district is quite destitute of aatononiy : 
administi-ation, taxation, justice, ai-e placed in the hands 
of the ro_Tal officials,' and t!ie collegiate system, the Pal- 
ladium of the Greek na of the Roman common weal Ih, was 
here in all stages absolutely excluded. But iu the two 
Greek cities it was not much otherwise. There was doubt- 
leas a body of burgesses divided into phylao and demea, 
but no common council ;' the officials were doubtless dif- 

' Ttara was nut wantingof eoiirso a certnia joint action, similar to 
tUat which \a exercieed h; Uie rtgione» and tlie riri of Belf-Bdinints- 
leriog DrbaD commuDitius ; lo tiiis cntegor/ b«1oiigs «-hat we meet 
with of agoranom; and gjronasiarchj in tLe nameB, as hIeo the «reo- 
tion of Uonorary memorials aud Iho like, all of nhlcb, we may add, 
mnko their appearnace onl; to a amall extent and for the most part 
Imt lata. According to tlio edict of Alexander (C. I. Or. 4957, L 
Si4) tbe »trategoi Ao not seem lo have been, properly speaking, nom- 
inated by the governor, hut onlj to liaio be«a conflnned after an 
examination ; we do not know n-ho had the proposing of them. 

* The position of matters Is clearly appu-ent in lliu Inscription tet 
tip nt the beginning o£ Ihu reign of Piua to tbo wall-kiiown orator 
Ariatidea by the EgypUan Greeks (Ü. /. Or. 407U} ; as dedicanU are 
named ^ tiXti räv 'h\i\ii»S?iit¥ iial 'E|ifia£nXii ^ luyihi) KniifBvvh^ J 
'ApTiraiur rivv 'ZtAtirmi nl al tr r^ h.J\t^ r^i hiyhtrfv «at V ii» 
Biij8ali[tip niAi tlxoZmt "EAAiir*». Thus Only Antlnoopolia, Uie city 
of the "new Hellenes," has a Boute \ Alexandria appears witLo at 
this, but aa a Oroek city in the aggregate. Moroover liiere take 
part in this dedication the Greeks living in the Delta aud those Ut' 
ing in Thebes, but of the Egyptian towns Great-Hermopol is alone, 
on which probably the immediate vicinity of Antinoopolis baa ex- 
ercised an inflnenoe. To Ptolem^s Strabo {zvii. 1, 42, p. 613) at- 
tributes a aiantiiawilkiTaAr tr ti'ZMiiriH$ Tfiirrf; but inlllia wemay 
hardly think of mora than what belonged lo the capital according t« 
its conalitntinn more eiaclljr known to us— and so Gpcoiallj of tha 
division of the burgesses iutopAyiu«. That (be prs'Ptoleinaio Greek 
city Haucratis retained in the Ptolemaic lime the Bonis, which it 
donbtless had, is possible, but caunot be decisive for tbe Ptolemolo 
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ferent and differently named from those of fho nomes, liut 
were also throughout officials of royal nomiiintion and 
likewise without eollegiftto Bmmgement. HailriiiQ wna 
the first to give to an Egyptian township, AntinoopoliB, 
laid out by liini in memory of hia favourite drowned iti 
the Nile, urban riglits according to the Greek fashion ; 
and subsequently Soverus. perhaps na much out of apito 
to the AntiochencB aa for the benefit of the Egj-ptiiiiiB, 
granted to the capital of li^7|it and to the town of Ptol- 
emais, and to several other Egyptian communities, not 
urban magistrates indeed, but at any rate an urban coun- 
cil Hitherto, doubtlesu, in official language the Egyptian 
town calk itself NomoB, the Greek Polia. but a Polls with- 
out Ai'chontes and Buuleutac is a meaningless name. So 
was it also in the coinage. The Egyptian nomea did not 
possess the right of coining ; but still lesa did Alexandria 
ever strike coiasL Egypt is, nraong all the provinces of 
the Greek half of the empire, the only one which knows 
no other than royal money. Nor was this otherwise even 
in the Roman period. The emperors abolished the abuses 
that crept in under the lust Lagids ; Augustus set aside 
their vinreal copper coini^e, and when Tiberius resumed 
the coinage of silver ho gave to the Egyptian silver money 
just as real value as to the other provincial currency of the 
empire.' But the chai-acter of the coinf^e remained eub- 
armagements. — DIo's Rlatemt>iit (li. 17) tliat Aagastusleft the otUuc 
Egyptian towns with their eiUtlng oigsniBilion, but took the com- 
tuna eoiincil from the AleiandrisoB od acconnt of tlieir untmft- 
worthiueaa, rests doubtless on miaandentandine, the more expe- 
eiallj M, according to it, AtexandriA appenn sUglited Id comparlEon 
Willi the other Egj-ptlnncomiDUDitleB, which ia not at all ia k<ii>ping 
with probability. 

' The Egyptian coinlug of gold Ditlnrall; eensed irith the aunux- 
ation of tha land, for there was in Ilia Botnui empire only imperial 
guld. With tha sitrar aUo Augiistua dealt in like mnnner, and aa 
ruler of Egypt caiiaed simply «opper to be struck, and even this 
only in moderate quAntitics. At Drat Tiboriua coined, after 27-38 
A,ii.,»llTer money (or Egyptiiin circulation, apparently m token- 
money, as tiia pieces ourrea|H)iid nearly En point of weight to four, 
in point ot Bilver value to one, of the Roman denarius (Feuardent, 
Vol. U.-I7 
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Btantialty tbe &nine.' There is n distinction between No- 
mas und Polig blü between tbe goil Cliemniis und tLe god 
Alexander ; in an admiuisti'ative respect tbere is not nny 
difierence. Eg^'pt consiatod ot a majority of Egj-ptian and 
of a minority of Greek townsliipa, nil ot wliicli wei-o des- 
titute of autonomy, and all were placed under the imme- 
diate and absolute administration of tbe king and of tbe 
officials nominated by him. 

It was a consequence of this, that Egj-pt alone of all tbe 
Roman provinces bad no general representa- 
iSjSSet*' tion. The diet is tbe collective representntioa 
of tbe Bclf-ailminiutcriug communities of tbe 
province, But in Egypt there was none such ; tbe nomea 
were simply imperial or rather royal adminietnitive dis- 
tricts, and Alexandria not merely stood virtually alone, bat 
^vaa likewise without proper municipal organisation. The 
priest standing at tbe bead of tbe capital of the country 
might doubtiesB call himself " chief priest of Alesondria 
and all Eirypt" (p. 269, note), and has a certain resein- 
bbtnce to Ihe Aüiarch and tbe Bithyniarch of Asia Minor, 
but tbe deep diversity of the organisations is thereby sim- 
ply concealed. 

The rule bore accordingly in Egypt a far different char- 
acter than in the rest of tbe domain of Greek and Roman 

Ifumitmaliqu», tlgypte aneicnne, il, p. kI.). But us In legal onrrGDejr 
the Almsndriua drachma was estimated aa obolua tvtinsHquoatlj m 
a sixth, iu>l aa a fourth ; comp. Itüm Müneteaen, p. 43, 723) of the 
Itomau denarius (Ibrinrt, v. p. 130), and the provincial silver al- 
wayH lost as eomparud vith the impirrial silver, the Aluxandrian te- 
tradrachmnn of tlie diver valne of a denaritis hoi rather bsen esti- 
nialud at Oiv current value ut two-thirds of a deaariue. Acanrdlng- 
\y dona to Commodiia, from whose time tlie Alexandrian teUw- 
draalimon is esaentially a (Moppet ooin, llie same has been quite u 
much a ooin of value aa the Syrinn tetrad raclitnon and tile Capp*- 
dociHQ dracluaa ; they oalj left to the former the old oamu aud tha 
old weight. 

' Thai the emperor Hadrian, among oUier Egjptising caprice«, 
gave to llie Domes as velL as to his Antlndopolis fur oiicu tlie rifjlit 
of cniuiiig, which was theronpon done subsequenll/ on a couple ot 
octiisioii!!!, makes no alteraliou iu the rule. 
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ciTÜisatdon embnuied under the imperial government. la 

the latter the community admioistera through- 
rfih!7S!r"' out ; tlie ruler of the empire is, Btrictly taken, 

only the common president of the numoroua 
more or less nutonomous bodies of burgesses, imd along- 
side of the advantages of self-administrntion its disadvan- 
tages and dangers everywhere appear. In Egypt the ruler 
18 king, the inhnbitant of the land is his subject, the ad- 
ministration that of a domain. This administration, in 
principle as haughtily and absolutely conducted as it was 
dii'ected to the equal welfare of all subjects without dia- 
tinction of rank and of estate, was tlie peculioi-ily of tlio 
Lagid government, developed pi'obabiy more fixsm the 
Hellenising of the old Pharaouic rule than from the urban 
organisation of the universal empire, as the great Slace- 
douian ha<I conceived it, and as it was most completely 
carried out in the Syrian New-Macedonia (p. 132). The 
system required a king not merely leading the army in hia 
own person, but engaged in the daily labonr of adminis- 
tration, ft developed and strictly discipliued hierarchy of offi- 
cials, scrupulous justice towards high and low ; and as tliese 
rulers, not altogether without ground, ascribed to themselves 
the name of benefactor (cvt/iyerij^), so the monarchy of the 
Lagida may be compared with that of Frederick, from which 
it was in its principles not far removed. Certainly Egj-pt 
had also exx>crienced the reverse side, the inevitable collaxiso 
of the system in incapable hands. But the standard re- 
mained ; and the Augustan priucipate alongside of the rule 
of the senate was nothing but the iDtermorriogc of tlie Lagid 
goveniment with the old lu-ban and federal development. 
A further consequence of this form of government was 

the undoubted superiority, more especially 
imiwrui >dmin- from B. financial poiut of view, of the Egyptian 

ndministrutiou over that of the other prov- 
inces. We may designate the pre-Roman epoch a» the 
struggle of the financifdly dominant power of Egypt with 
the Asiatic empire, filling, so far as space goes, the rest of 
the Eist ; under the Roman i>criod thiü was continued in a 
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ccrtrtio sense in tho fact tbnt the imporial finnncps stooil 
tiirth ßuporior in CDnti'rtKt to tboae oE tlie senate, cspcciJiUy 
throiigii the exclusive posseasioD of Egypt. If it is tho 
nim of the state to work out the utmost possible amount 
from its teiTitory, in tho old world the Lagids were absoluto- 
1_V the masters of statecraft. In pai'ticular they were in this 
sphere the inatructora and the models of the Caesai-B. How 
much the Komiuis drew out of Egypt we are not able to 
Bay with precision. In the Persian period Egj-pthad paid 
an annual tribute of 700 Babylonish talents of eilTer, about 
£200,000 ; the annual income of tho Ptolemies from Egypt, 
or rather fi'om their poasesaiona geoendly, amounted iu 
their most biillinnt period to 14,800 Egyptian silver tal- 
ents, or £9,850,000, and besides 1, 500^000 artabaa = 
591,000 hectolitres of wheat ; at the end of their rule fully 
6,000 tttlenU, or £1,250,000. The Romans drew from 
Egypt annually the third pnrt of the com necessary for the 
consumption of Rome, 20,000,000 Roman bueliela ' = 
1,740,000 hectolitres; a part of it, however, was cei-taiiily 
derived from the domains proper, another perhaps su][>p1ied 
iu return for compensation, while, on tho other Land, the 
Egyptian tribute was assessed, at least for a great part, in 
money, so that wo are not in a position even approximately 
to determine the Egyptian income of the Roman ex- 
chetjuer. But not merely by its amount was it of decisive 
importance for the Roman etate-ecoDomy, but because it 
served as a pattern iu the first instance for the domanial 
posaeBsions of tho emperors in the other provinces, and 
generally for the whole imperial administration, as this 
falls to be explained when we set it forth. 

' This figure la given bj Um so-cilled Epitome of Victor, o. 1, for 
tlie time of Augustus. After thia paj'inent wis transferred to Con- 
Etantiuople tbnrfl went thither under Justinian [Eid. xUI. o. 8) ftn- 
Dukllv 8,000,000 uiahfie (for these are to he underBtood, according 
to 0. 8, tu meant', or 26} million» of BomHii bnshi>ls (Eullsoh, 
Metml. p. G26), to whioh falls further to be added ILo eimlUr paj- 
ment to the town of Alexandria, introduced hj Dioclellau. To Iha 
aliipmastera for the freight to Conatanlinople 8,000 aolidi = £6,000 
were aunuall^r paid from the stat« chest. 



But if the oomraunal SGlf-admliitstrfttion had do pUco iq 
Egypt, nud in this respect a, real diversity 
UoaotuuHsi* does not exist between the two notioua of 
wliich this state, just like the Syrian, was coiu- 
posod, there was io another respect a barrier erected be- 
tween them, to which Syria offers no parallel According 
to the arrangement of the Macedoni^in conquerors, the be- 
longing to an Egyptian locality disqualified for all pubUo 
offices and for the better military serrioG. Where the state 
made gifts to its burgesses these wei-B restricted to those 
of the Gi-eek comniuuitiea ;' on the other Land, the Egyp- 
tians only paid the poll-tas ; and even from the municipal 
burdens, which fell on the Bettlers of the individual Egyp- 
tian district, the Alexandrians settled there wore exempted.* 
Although in the case of trespass the back of the l^^yptiau 
as of the Alexandrian had to suffer, the latter might boast, 
aud did boost, that the cnno struck bim, and not the lash, 
as in the case of the former." Even the acquiring of bet- 
ter burgess-rights was forbidden to the Egyptians.' The 

' At Ipart Cleopatra on a Jiatribulion nt grain in Alsxnndria ox- 
eluded tbu Jews (Joat^phns, eoalrn Ap. ii. 5), auil all llis more, con- 
»equontty, tlie Egyptiaus, 

' TUs odiot of Aluiander (£7. I. Gr. 4857), L 33 ff., exompU tha 
Iryma 'AXi{arSp>rf dlVeUilig Ir t§ x^Pf (aot ir Tp irJAd) □□ accunnt 
of their biislneu from the \tnaiip-riiu x'P'k»!. 

' "Thvro buIibUI,'' bajb the Aluxandriui Jen- Philo (in Ffaee. 10), 
" u r«lpecta oorpural oliaatlgmnent {rir luunlymr), distinotiong in our 
eitj ■coordlng ta tli» rftak of those to be cliuitiiwd \ the Egyptiaus 
are cliBHtised nlth different soonrifeB and by others, buttho Aleiondrl- 
Hoa with caneB(ff*iAiii; aTi3i)isthDBti.'mof tli« palm-leaf), oud by tha 
Alexandrian cniiH-bearura " {imaBii^pai, perLupa baaitarilui), Ba 
afterwards complains bitterly that Ebe elderaof his conininnit;, If thpjr 
were to be scouiged at all, elionld not hare been provided at least irith 
deaocons barge» lashes (raTiJAfrfipian-ipBii mil irahiTuiotWpaii/iiffTifit), 

* Josephua, «intra Ap. it. 4, iiimit Keyvrrtoa o! KÜfHoi tüi' 'fuualai 
r^i oiMouiiinii lurakatiBdm'i' imtnaBlw roXirtlat imi^mw. G, At- 
S/Sptiil neqae rtgam qaügjiam ridclar iut Heitatäfuiue iaiTjütu nequ» 
Titinf ijiiilibft iinfiffrnluriiin loomp. Eph, tpigr. v. p. 18). Tlie same 
npbniiidshiB fldreraary (iL 3, A) that he, analWe Eg.rptian, had de- 
nied bis home and given hitnaelf out aanu Alexandrian, — ladlridual 
excnpUous aiu uoL Iburuby uxctiitltid. 
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biirgeBs-lista of the two large Greek fowna oi^niaeil by 
and uameil after tie two foumlera of the empire iu lower 
aad upper Egypt embraced in tliem tiie i-uliiig ])opulation, 
ami tUe possBsaioa of tlio fraocbise of one of those tiiwna 
was iu the Egypt of the Ptolemies the same as the pusseS' 
sioQ of the Uoman franchise was in tbo Bomau empire. 
What iriatotle recommended to Alexander — to be a ruler 
{r^i^aiv) to the Hellonea and a master to the barbarians, to 
provide for the former na friends and comrades, to use the 
latter like animals and phmta—the Ptolemipa practically 
carried ont in all its extent. The king, greater and mora 
free than his instructor, carried in his mind the bighor 
idea of transform in g the Iwirbariana into Hellenes, or at 
least of replacing tbe barbarian settlements by Hellento, 
and to this idea his successors almost everywhere, and par- 
ticularly la Syria, allowed ample scope.' In Egypt this 
waa not the case. Doubtless its mler Bouglit to keep 
touch with the natives, particularly in the religious sphere, 
and wished not to rule as Greeks over the Egyptians, but 
rather as earthly goda over their subjects in commouj but 
with this the ioequahty of rights on the part of tbe sub- 
jecta was quite compatible, just as the preference de turs 
and de facia of the nobility waa quite as esscntinl a part of 
the goveiTJment of Frederick as the equaliij of justice to- 
wards gentle and simple. 

As tbo Bomans in the East generally continued the work 
of the Greeks, so the exclusion of the native 
]4w"n ttiu ito- Egyptians from the acquiring of Greek citizen- 
'"'""" sbip not merely coutiuued to subsist, but waa 

extended to the Roman citizenship. The E;>7ptinn Greek, 
on the other hand, miglit acquire tbe latter just like any 

' Alezaudrian scieiica, ton, protested in tlis sense of the king 
B)iiiiiit<t tliis propusfllaa (Plutarcli, lie fort Alex. f. G); Rmtostlienea 
design ali'd oivilisation as not pecnlinr to tlic Hidlenca alune, nod not 
to bv denied ta all Iiorluu'iiuis. t.g. not to Ibu lodians, tliu Arians, 
lliu Bonuins, tbe Carthn^iiians; men irere ratbur to be divitlud iiilu 
"EO.id"iüid '-bad" (SUMjo, i. fin. p. Oßl. Eut (if iLii tlitorj no 
proAlical applicatlou wis madu to thu Egyptian raue even undrr Uie 
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other noD-biiFgesa. Entmnce to the Bannte, it is true, was 
as little iillowecl to bim as to the Bomon burgeaa from 
Gaul (p. 89), nml this restriction remained much longer in 
force for Egj-pt than for Gaul ; ' it waa not till the begin- 
' ning of the third centuiy that it was disregarded in iso- 
lated cases, and it held good, as a rule, even in the fifth. 
In Egypt itself the poaitiona of the upper officials, tliat is, 
of those acting for the whole province, and hkewise the 
officers' posts, were reserved for Eoman citizens in the 
form of the knight's horse being required as a qunlilica- 
tiou for them ; Üiis was given by the general organiMation 
of the empire, and shuilar privileges had in fact been jios- 
eessed in Egypt by the Macedonians in contrast to the 
other Greeks. Tlie offices of the »econd rank remained 
under the Roman rule, as previously, closed to the Egyp- 
tian Egyptians, and were filled with Greeks, piimarily 
with the burgesses of Alesaudria and Ptolemaia If in the 
imperial war-service for the first class Roman citizenship 
was required, they, at any rate in the case of the legions 
statioued iu Egypt itself, not seldom admitted tlie Egyp- 
tiim Greek on the footing that Roman citizenship was con- 
ferred on him upon occasion of the levy. For the cate- 
gory of ausiliary troops tlie admission of the Greeks was 
subject to no limitation ; but Ihe Egyptians were little or 
not at all employed for this purpose, while they were em- 
ployed aftenvards in considerable number for the lowest 
class, the naval force still iu the first imperial times formed 
of slaves. In the course of time the slighting of the na- 
tive Egyptians doubtless hod its rigour relaxed, and they 
more than once attained to Greek, and by means of it 
also to Roman, citizenship ; but on the whole the Roman 
government waa simply the continuation, as of the Greek 
rule, so also of the Greek exclusiveness. As the Macedo- 

' AdntUsion to tliu o qiicBlrian ixwitloiis wm nl lenet roiidcr^d diffi- 
cnll : noaatei nU-o imle.r juitn Afgnptio (P. L L. if. IB« ; comp, 
t<tiiaUnvM. II. 019, not« 3; Kph. rji^. r p. l;l natu 2). Tel wo 
mnol dmI/ vjtlt iudlvliliinl AlexBudrinii« iu equestrian uScva, lika 
Tilwritu Juliiu Atuxnndur (p. =G7, iiutu). 
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iiian govornment bnd coritont.ed itself witli Alexandria and 
Ptolemnia, äo tn tliis province alone tbo Ilouians did not 
found a single colony." 

TLe linguislio an-aiigenieat in Egypt rcmniiied essen- 
ttally under the Homans as tlie PtolemieB had 
HiuB""''" Bcltled it. Apiu-t from UiB iiiiUtarj, among 

whom the Latin alone prevailed, the busiuesa- 
l.iiiguiige for tho iiitercouree of the upper posta was the ' 
Greek. Of the native langungp, which, radically differ- 
ent from Uie Semitic ns fi-om the Arian langungea, is 
moat nearly akin perhaps to that of tho Berbers in North 
Africa, and of the native writing, tho Homau rulers and 
their governors never niailo use ; and, if already under the 
Ftolemiee u Greek translation hnd to be appended to offi- 
cial documents written iu I^yptlan, at least the same held 
gund for these their successors. Certainly the Egyptians 
were not prohibited from making use, bo far as it seemed 
requisite according to ritual or otherwise oppropi-iate, of 
the native language and of its time-hnHowed written ugus ; 
iu this old home, moreover, of the use of writing in ordi- 
nary intercourse ■the native language, alone familiar to tho 
great public, and the usual writing ntuat necessarily have 
been allowed not merely in the case of jjrivate contracts, 
hut even as regards tax-receipts and similar dociimenta. 
But this n'as a concession, and tlie ruling Hellenism strove 
to enlarge its domain. The effoi-t to ci-eate for the views 
and traditions prevailing in the land an universally valid 
eipreaeion also in Greek gave an extension to the system 
of double names iu Eg3-pt such as we see nowhere elsa 
All Egyptian goda whose names were not themselves cur- 
rent among the Greeks, lite that of Isis, were equalised 
with corresponding or else not corresponding Greek ones ; 



I If 11.« words of PlSny (IL K. v. 31, 138) »re aocnrato. tli«t tho 
jaland of Pharos before the harbour of Alexaudria wfts ■ oojciiiii 
CnemrU dietatoria (comp, iv. 574), the diclntor has here too. like 
Alexnuder, gone beyond llie tboiigbl of Arialolli-. But tlmre can 
bt no doiibl n» to (he point, that nftvr tbi' .iiniexntion uf Kgypl 
Miete Dfvi-r wss .i Itumui colouy tberu. 
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perbapH the half of tbe townships and n great number of 
persons bore as well a native as a Greek appellation. Clrad- 
iinlly Hellenism in this case pi-evaileil. The old sncred 
writing meets us oo tlie preserved niouuments last under 
the emperor Deciua about the middle of the third, and its 
more current degenerated form last about the middle of 
the fifth centurj' ; both diaappcai-ed from common use 
considerably earlier. The neglect and the decay of the 
native elements of civilisatloD aro expressed in these facts. 
The language of the land iiself maintained its ground still 
for long afterwards in remote places and in the lower 
ranks, and only became quite extinct in the serenteentli 
cenlurj', after it — the language of the Copts — had, just 
like the Syriac, esperienced in the later imperial period a 
limited regeneration in consequence of the introduction 
of CbriaUanify and of the efforts directed to the produc- 
tion of n uational-Christiiin literature. 

In the government the firet thing that strikes us is the 

suppression of the court and of its residency, 
nSdMt«^«. ^° necessary consequence of the annexation 

of the laud by Augustus. There was left 
doubtless as much as could be left On the inscriptions 
written in the native language, and so merely for Egyp- 
tians, the emperors aro termed, like the Ptolemies, hiuga 
of upper and lower Eg3*pt, and tlie elect of the Egj'ptian 
native gods, and indeed withal— which was not the ease 
witli the Ptolemies — great-kings.' D.ites were reckoned 

■ Tlie titlfB of Augustus run witli tlie Egfplinii priclta to the fol- 
lowing effect : "Tlie beaqtlfiil haj, lovely lliroiigli worthineaalo ba 
lovud Ilia prince of priaoeg, elect of Ftnli and Nun tbo falhtir of tba 
gods, kiiijl of upper Egypt and kin^ of lowor E^pl lord of ths two 
landii Autolcmlor, son of tlie sun, lord of diadems, Kaisar, ev«r 
living belurird by Ptah and Wb;" in tli la case thn proper rnunei 
"Anlokrator, Knissr," ire retained from tbo Greek, Tb« title of 
Augustns Monrs first In tlie casa of Tll>eriua In an Egyptian Irati»- 
latlon (niixit), and with the retention of ilia Greek 3ißa4rTit Qrst 
under nomitUn. The title of the fair, lovely boy. wliioh in Iwltei 
tlmi« Kaa Bout to bu given only to tbo cliiUlren proclairnnd as joint' 
rnlers, afterwards became steniotypeil, and U (uund employed, as 
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iß Egj-pt, ns previously, according to tlie cuirent calendar 
of the country and its royal year paasmg over to tke Ro- 
man rulera ; tlie golden cup which evei7 year the king 
tlirew into the Bweliing Nile was now thi-owu iu hy the 
Boman viceroy. But these thiug§ did not reach fur. The 
Bouian ruler could not carry out the part of the Egyptian 
Mug. wbicli wag incompatible with bis imperiul iJOBition. 
The new lord of the laud had unpleasant experieuces in 
hia representation by a subortlinatn on the verj- firat occa- 
sion of hia sending a governor to Egypt ; the able officer 
and talenteil poet, who had not been ahla to refrain from 
inscribing hia name also on tlic Pyramids, was deposed on 
that account and thereby ruined It was inevitable that 
limits should here be act. The aSiiirs, the transaction of 
which according to the system of Alesauder devolved on 
the prince persoually ' not less than according to the ar- 
rangement of the Itoinau priucipate, might be managed by 
the Romnu governor as by the native king ; king he might 
neither be nor seem." That was to a certainty deeply and 
severely felt in the second city of the world. The mere 
change of dynasty would not have told so very heavily. 
But a court like that of the Ptolemies, regulated according 
to the ceremonial of the Pharaohs, king and queen in their 
ilroea as gods, the pomp of festal processions, the recep- 
tion of the priesthoods and of ambaaaadors, tbe couil-ban- 
quets, the great ceremonies of the coronation, of the taking 

for CoesarioD uid Augustus, to niso for Tiberiiia, Clnudms. Titna, 
DomitiitQ. It l8 more important thai in deviaLioa from the older 
Eitle, as it ia fouDil, t.g. iu Greek on the inscription of ßosetta IC. 
1. Or. 46flT), in tlia case of the Caepara from Augiistua onward 111» 
title " prinoo oC prlucea " la appended, by which beyond doubt It 
WIS intended to expreea their position of great- king, wliioU llio ear- 
lier kings Lad not. 

' If people kite». King Seleucus was wont to eaj (Fhitaroh, Aa 
Kiii, 1 V), what a burden it was to write and to read bo many leLtera, 
IliQ^ would not take up tlia diadem if it lay at their feet. 

• Thai ho wore other luaignia than the offloera generally (Biracli- 
feld. Vtne, Gcsch. p. 3TiJ, it ia hardly ullowahle to lufer from i^ 
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Uie oath, of raurriape, of burial, ths court-offices of tlie 
bodyguarda and l.he ciiief of that giiiirj (djixurtu/xaTcM^üXaf), 
of tliB introducing cliamberlaiü (tiVoyytAnli), ot the chief 
innster of the table (äp_,((5tarpiM), ot the chief master of 
the huutsnieu (öfixuivn/yut), tbo cousins uud friends of tho 
l:ing, the wearers of decoration a^all this was lost fur the 
Alexaudrionn once for all witli tbe transfer of the seat of 
the ruler from ths Nile to the Tiber. Only the two fa- 
mous Alexandrian libiTtriea remained there, with all their 
belongings and staff, as a remnant of tlic old regal mag- 
nificence. Beyond question Egypt lost by being dispo&- 
seaseil of its i-ulera very much more than Syria ; both 
nations indeed were in the jwwerlesa position of having 
to acquiesce in what was contrived for tliem, and not more 
here than there waa a rising for the lost position of a great 
power so much as thought of, 
The administration of the l&nd hiy, as has been already 
^^ said, iu Ihe hands ot the " deputy," that is, the 
viceroy ; for, although the new lord of the land, 
out of respect for his position in the empire, refmined as 
well for himself as for liia delegates of higher station from 
the royal appellations in Egypt, he yet in substance con- 
ducted his rule throughout as successor of the Ptolemies, 
and the whole civil and iiiilitaiy supreme power was com- 
bined in his hand and that of his representative. We bavo 
already observed that neither nou-burgesees uor aenatora 
might fill this position ; it wits sometimes committed to 
Alexondiiaiis, it they had attiüned to burgess- rights, and 
by way of esception to equestrian rank,' We may add 
that this office stood at Ib-st before all the rest of the non- 

' Thus Tiberius Juliim Alaxiniler, an Atexandriaii Jew, buld this 
üDrernoi'gliip lu lbs lut years of Nero (p. 322) ; oeruinl; litt Iwlongud 
to a vurj' rich funil)' of rank, allied bj mnrriaga oven with Iho im 
puriftl house, and he hod dlaliliguitheil himivir in the Parthiao »u 
as vLieC ol the staff of Corbulo— a poatiirn which hu bood artemiirds 
took up ODce more in the Jeirigh «ar ot TitnB. He musl have bven 
one of Ihe ableM officers uf this epoch To him is iledicated the 
psvudo-Arlslotuliaii Irenli^ -wifi «or^v (p. 182), evideiitl; composed 
bjr aiiulher Alexnudrian Jew iBvniiLyi, GenimrncUi Ab/iantlL ii. 273). 
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Benatorinl in rank nntl iullucuco, nnil subBcqucntly was 
inferior only to the commnndersbip of the imperial guard. 
Beaiiiea the officers proper, in reference to whom the only 
departure from the general arrangemeut was the exclusion 
of the senator and the lower title, thence resulting, of the 
commandant of the legion {propfeclus instead of Ifgalun), 
there acted alongside of and under the governor, and like- 
wise for all Egypt» a supreme official for justice and a 
supreme fiDance-ailminiatrator, both likewiao Eonian citi- 
zens of equestrian rank, and apparently not bon-owod from 
the administrative scheme of the Ptoleujies, but attached 
and eubordioated to tlie governor after a fashion applied 
also in other imperial provinces.' 

All other officials acted only for individual disti'icts, and 
were in the main taken over from the Ptolemaic arrange- 

' Unmiatakably tlm iuridieua Aeaypfi {C. I. L. ». 6976; also 
mütri« ia Aegyptum ad iitritdiethnem, Ball, iteff Intt, l&^G, p. 142 ; 
ittridkai Ahaaivdreae, C. vl. 1504, viii. 6925, 8034 ; Z%. 1. SO, 2), 
and the iditjlogiu ad Atffgptum{0. x. 4863; prtKvniUir diicfmiriua 
Aiexaiidriaa idiulcgu, Eph. tp. v, p. 30, and C. I. Or. 3751 ; j yr&mw 
TDK ttlott Xoyott, C, I. Or. 4057, v. 44, comp. t. 3B , am modsllod on 
the aselstonts aseocialed «itli tUe leg&tes ot the imperial provinces 
for Iha admlnistration of jnstfoe (legaii iuridicij and the Rnancps 
(proeiiratoTvi pmrineiae; SbmUreeht 1*, p. 233, note 5|. That tliey 
were appointed (or the whole luid, and were miliordinate to the 
pTacfectU4 AegypU, Is Htntecl hj Strnbo expressly (xvii. 1. 13, p, TOT), 
and this »Mumpllon ia required by the frequent mention ot Egypt 
iD Iheir itylo and title ns well as by the turn in the adiot 0. I. 
Qr. 405T, V. 89. But their juriEdiotinn wna nol expluflive ; " many 
pnweaBeB," Bays Slrabo, "are derided bj the uffiuinl administering' 
iaetlce" (tbat he aligned guardians, we learn from Dig. L SO, 2), 
and according to the same it devolved on the Idiologus in particulftr 
to conflseate for the exchequer the honn vacantia et eadaca.—Th\s 
does not exclude the view that the Roman mridiev* oome in place 
of the older court o( thirty witli the npx'S*"^' *' '^^ '"""' 
(Dtodoms, i T5), trlio wia Egyptian, and may not bo confounded 
with the Alexandrian ap]tiIi>iairT)[i, hnd moreover perhaps been set 
»aide already before the Borann period, and that the Idiologu« 
originated out oF the subflisluuco in Egypt of a olaim at the king on 
heritages, such as did nol oocnr to the same extcMit in the rest ot the 
empire, which latter view Lumhroao {Bcclienhea, p. 2Wi\ lias made 
very probable. 
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ment That the presidents of the three provincGS of lower, 
luidille, and upper Egypt, provided— -apart from tlio com- 
maad — with the same sphere of busiiiess as the (governor, 
were taken in the time of Augustus from the Egyptian 
Greeks, and subsequently, Uke the superior ofiicials proper, 
from the Roman knighthood, deserres to be noted as a 
Symptom of the inrreasing tendency in the course of the 
imperial peiiod to repress the native element in the magis- 
tracy. 

Under these superior and intermediate authorities stood 
the local officials, the presidents of the Egyptian as of the 
Greek towns, along with the very numerous subalterns cm- 
ployed in the collecting of the revenue and the manifold 
imposts laid on business-dealings, and ngain in the indi- 
vidual district the presidents of the sub-districts and of 
the villages — poeitlous, which were looked upon more as 
bui-dens than as honours, and were imposed by the higher 
officials upon peraons belonging to, or settled in, the lo- 
cality, to the exclusion, however, of the Alexandrians ; the 
most important among them, the presidency of the nome, 
was filled up every three years by the governor. The 
local authorities of the Greek towns were different as to 
number and title ; in lUexandria iti particular four chief 
officials acted, the priest of Alexander,' the town-clerk 

' The JffrrMi. wcording to Strsbo, zvii. ], 12, p. 797, th« (Iret 
cirio olDcial in Aluiaudria undHr the Ptolemies as under the Ro- 
mBDS, and eutilled U> wear tha pnrple, is certainly iriuulical vitli 
the year-priust la the tuatament of Alexander appearing in the AIhx- 
tuider-romiuiae very trell instruc[«<l in sac\\ matters i,ili. 33. p. 149, 
H&Uerj. As the Biegetes has along with his title, doubtles to ba 
taken in a religiumi Beii»e, the irtniSxa rir rg eJAii ;i[jn)<rlfii>r, that 
prlett of the romanoa is HiiuXiar^i t^i W\hi. The romanoe -writer 
will not have inTenled the paj'tneot with a talent and the hereditary 
charaotur %aj more than the purpln and Ilie golden ohapltl ; the 
koredilory element, in reference to which Lumbrnso (C Egitto al 
tempo AH OreH e Romnni. p. 1521 reonila tha /{irrTrr))i tvafx" •>' the 
Alexandrian {nBoriptiotiB ((7. I. Gr. 4ßS8, 4976 o.). is presumsbl? to 
ho eouoeiTed to the elleut that a curtain oirule ut persous was called 
bj heniditarj' light, and Dot of these Ihe governor appointed tha 
yeoi-prlest This priest o( Alexander (as well as ol the loUotriog 
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{mofiyijitaToypii^tK,),' fhc supreme jiulge (äpx'S«acmjt), and 
the master of the night-watch (wtrtpiviK oTparriyo^). Timt 
they were of more consequence than the stralegm of the 
noraea, is obvious of itself, ancl is shown clearly by tlie 
purple drees beloaging to the first Alesandriau oCGeial. 
TVe may add that they originate likewise from the Ptol- 
emaic period, and are nominated for a time by the Ho- 
tnon government, like the presidents of the nomes, from 
the persons settled therehi. Homan officials of imperial 
nomination are not found among these urban presidents. 
But the priest of the Mouselon, who is at the same time 

Egvplian kings, occordini; to the etone of Canopus ftod Ibat of Ri>- 
aotUt. C. I. Or. 4CDT), was under tUe surlier Lagids the »[xtnvm 
fur Alexandrian documenla, wLile Is'er aa nndur tbn Romans tlia 
kings' Dsmei! aome In for timt pnrpusu, Nat dlfFeraiit from lilm 
probsMj waa the '■ oliief priest of AlexAodria and nit Egjpl," of aa 
inscrlptioQ of tlie citj of Eome from. Hadrian's lime ((7. /. Gr. 
S900 : ipx"l"' 'AAffavIpiCai xal Idylrmii n((n]i Aomlfi "\ev\in Oi/nariff 
Kal Iwurti'rg tdC tHaiiaiUv iml M rür Ir 'P^fjl iSiflAioAjiiB» 'Pu/uuiw' r» 
■si 'EAXqniiwv koI J*l iqi raiSf fai 'AZpumoü, irurraKii raw bütdü dtriKpa- 
TofBi) : the proper title /(iTyqT^i, wna avoided out of Egypt, becnuse 
it uauallj denolod the aeiton. If the cliief prieethood, ns the ti'Uor 
of tLe iueariptioa saggesls, is to be oasumed ns having been al that 
time permanent, tlie trnngition from tliu aonual tenure to Ihn at 
lenat titular, and not selduui also real, tenure for life repeats itself, 
as is well known, in tint »aceliiotiii of tlio provinceB, to which tliis 
Alexandrian one did not indeed belong, but the place of whlob it 
reprewntud iu Egypt (p. 869), That the priestiiood and the presi- 
dency of tlie Musenm arc two distinct offices is shown by tlie iu- 
Boription itself. We learn the same from the inBCriptiou of a roy- 
al chief physician of a good Lagid period, who is withal as well exe- 
gete aa president oF the Sluseum (X^iiiripiHir'KpaitKitTtir'AXiiaitfiia 
lir atrfftr't ßaai\ims IItoAi^iiIdu nal ifijT'Hl'' t«! ''' ™»' Satfär Kol 
ixiiTTir^i Toü MaiKrdav). But the two monuments at the same time 
BQggust that the post of first official of Alciaodria »nd the presidency 
□f the Museum were frequently committed to the same man, al- 
though iu the Roman time (he former was conferred by tlie pre- 
feci, the latter by the emperor, 

' Not to be cunfoundt'd witli the slmllur office which Philo (in 
Flacr. 10) meotione and Lncion {ApiAiig. t'3) held; this whh not an 
urban ofSce, bat a eabaltem's post in Ihu praofeclurc of Egypt, in 
Latin a connaentariü or oi aetii. 
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pi-exident of the Alexfindrinn Academy of Seiencea aiid also 
disposes of the cousiderable pecuniary raeans of this iii- 
Gtitiite, is nominated by the omperor ; in like manner 
the superin tendency of the tomb of Alexander and the 
builiUuga connected with it, nnd some otlier important 
positions in the capital of Egypt, were filled up by tho 
government in Rome with officials of equestrian rank.' 
Ab a matter of coarse, Ale:utDdriauB and Egyptians were 

drawu into those movements of pretenders 

which had their origin in the Eaat, and regu- 
larly participated in them ; in this way Vespasian, Caasiua, 
Niger, Macrianus (p. Ill), Taballathus the son of Zenobia, 
Frobus, were here proclaimed as rulers. But the initiat- 
ive in all those cases was taken neither by tho burgesses 
of Alexandria nor by the little esteemoil Egyptian troops ; 
and most of those revolutions, even tho unsuccespful, hiwl 

for Egypt no consequences specially felt. But 
«Bt'verki^ ^^ movement connected with the name of 

Zenobia (p. IIG) became almost as fateful for 
Alesandria and for all Egypt as for Palmyra. lu town 
and country the Palmyrene and the Roman partisans con- 
fronted each other with arras and blazing torches in their 
hands. On the south frontier the barbaiian Blomyea ad- 
vanced, apparently in agreement with the portion of the 
Inliubitants of Egypt favourable to PiJmyra, and possessed 
themselves of a great part of upper EgA-pt.' In Ales- 
tuidria the iutercourae between the two hostile quarters 

> ThU ts the jyroeurator Neatpolein et nut'italfi Alraindnae { C. I. 
L. viii. 8934 ; Eeiuen. 602D}. Offlciola ot a like kinil and o( like 
rank, but «hoM functlani are not quite clear, are the 'procxiTabyr lui 
Mereuriun AUxandreae ( C I. L. x. 8B47), and llie proeurnlör Ala- 
andren» JMiaü (O. vi. 1034). The PIisroB atao is placed under an 
Imperial freedman [0. vi. 8582). 

' The oUianee a! the PalmyreneB and tlie Blemjet is poinled to 
by the notice oC the riUi Firmi, e. 3, and by the slatumant. accord- 
ing to ZoEimus, L 71, tliat Ptalemnis fell awny to th» Blemj'es (comp. 
EoMbius, Ui*t. Bed. rii. 33). Anrellnn onl; negoliutad with tb«?e 
( Vita, 84, 41) ; it wrb Probua who Ursl drove lh«in again out of 
Egypt (Zoaimui, I.«.,- ViUi, Vt). 
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was cutoff; it was clifScwU nml dftufifemuB even to forwiinl 
lettera' The streeta were filled with blood and with deiul 
bodies uuburied. The (Useiwes thereby engendered mnda 
cvea more Imvoc than the sword ; and, in oi-der that noua 
of the four steeds of destrilctioii tni<;ht be wonting, the 
Nile also failed, and famine associated itself with the 
ofber scourges. The population melted away to such au 
extent that, as a contemiwrai-y says, (here were formerly 
more gray-haired men in Alesamlria thau there were af- 
terwards citizens. 

When Probua, the general sent by Claudius, at length 
gained the upper hand, the Palmyrene partisans, indud- 
ing tlie majority of the members of council, threw them- 
selves into the strong castle of Prucheion in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city ; and, although, when Probua 
promised to spai'e the hves of those that should come out, 
the great majority submitted, yet a considerable portion 
of the citizens persevered to the uttermost in the struggle 
of despair. The fortress, at length reduced by hunger 
(270), was I'azed and lay thenceforth desolate ; but the 
city lost its wiJls. The Blomyea still maintained them- 
selves for years in the land ; the emperor Probua first 
wrested from them again Ptolemais and Coptos, and di-ova 
them out of the country. 

The state of distress, which these troubles prolonged 
through a series of years, must have produced, may prob- 

' \Vb Bllll poasBSB lellöra of lliia aort, addreMtd hy tlie bishop of 
the oitj, Bl tliat tim« Dionysius (f 265), to Ilia memterB o( the 
church shut off in the hustilu hntf of the town (Eusühlus, UM. Bed 
Til 21, 2S, comp. 32]. Whuu it is therein said : "one gets mar« 
easily from the West ia the Eiist than from Alexandria to Alex- 
Rudria," and ^ uiroirdni rqi *JA>cit iMt, CDlieei^uelitly the street 
furnished with oolonnadts, running from the Lochiu point right 
through tliB town (comp. Lumbroso, PEgiUo ai tempo dei Graci a 
Romani, 1882, p. 137) is eompared with tha dfsert hetween Bgjpt 
and the promised land, it appears almost as if Severua Antoninus had 
carried out his thruaL of dran-iiig a vail aoross the Ui-wa and occupy- 
ing It tu a military fashion (Dio, lisvii. 231. The raiing of ths 
walla after the overthrow of the revolt (AmmianuB, xxii. IS, 15j 
would then have to lie ruftitrcd to this very hailding. 
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aWj thereupon Iirtg brought to an outbreak, tho oiJy rev- 
olution thiit cim be shown to have ariuen in 
Egypt, ' Under the government of Diocletian, 
WQ do not know wliy or wherefore, aa well 
the native Egyptians as the burgesses of Alexandria rose 
in revolt against the esiating goveriunent. LuciuH Do- 
initiua Domitiauua and Achillona were set up as opposi- 
tioQ emperoi's, unless possibly the two names denote the 
sima person ; the revolt lasted from three to four years, 
the towns Busiris in tliG Dtlta and Coptos not far from 
Thebes were destroyed by the troops of the government, 
and ultimately under the leading of Diocletian iii person 
in the spring of 297 the capital was reduced after an eight 
months' siege. Nolhiug testifies so cleai'ly to the decline 
of the land, rich, but thoroughly dependent on inward 
and outward peueo. oa the ediut issued m the year 302 
by the same IHocletion, that a portion of the Egyptian 
grain hitherto sent to ßomo should for the futui-e go to 
the benefit of the Alexandrian burgessea.' This was cer- 
taiidy among the measures ivhich aimed at the decapitalis- 
iug of Rome ; but the supply would not have been directed 
towards the Alexandrians, whom this emperor hod truly 
no cause to ^vour, unless they had urgently needed it. 
Economically Egypt, as is well-known, is above all the 
land of agi-ioulture. It is true that the "black 
"■ earth " — that is the meaning of the native 
name for the country, Chenii— ia only a narrow stripe on 
either aide of the mighty Nile flowing from the last rapids 
near Syeue, the southern limit of Egypt proper, for 550 
milea in n copious stream, through the yellow desert ex- 

' The alleged EgypUan tjrants, Aemiliauus, Firma«, Sal urn in na, 
or« M Uul tiut Utdsted aa sucb. TLe so Called deacripllon of Ilia 
life of Um wcouil ia nathiag uUe than the aadl/ disfigured catas- 
trophe of Pruoheion. 

' Chr. I'atdt. p. 5U ; ProcopiuB, But. are. 26 ; Qalhofred. on 
Cod. T/ieod. xir. 30, 2. Slated distribulions of corn liad already 
lieea Instltnl^d sarlleT in JUeiaudiis. but appireottr ouly for per- 
soiLS old and decayed, and— tt ua; be conjeciored— on account 
of till! oitf , uul of th« stala (Biuebius, HitL Bai. vif. 21). 
Vol. IL— 18 
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tending right and left, to the Medtterraneiui Sea ; only at 
its lower eud tLe "gift of the river," the Nile-delta, 
tqireads itself out on both sides between the manifold 
arms of its mouth. The pl^^duce of these tracts depends 
year by j-ear on tlio Nile and on the sixteen cubits of its 
flood-mark — the sixteen children plnyinj; round their fa- 
ther, aa the art of the Greeks represented the river-god ; 
with good reason the Arabs designate the low cubit* by 
the name of the angels of death, for, i( the river does uot 
reach its full height, famine and destruction come npon 
the whole land of Egypt But in general Egypt — where 
the expenses of cultivation are singularly low, wheat bears 
an hundred fold, and the culture of vegetables, of the 
vine, of trees, partieularly the date-palm, aa well aa the 
rearing of cattle, yield good produce— is able not merely 
to feed a dense population, but also to send corn in large 
quantity abroad. This led to the result that, aft*r the 
iustallatiou of the foreign rule, not much of its riches was 
left to the knd itself. The NUo rose at that time neai-ly 
as in the Pcraiau period and as it does to-day, and tho 
Egyptian toiled chiefly for other lands ; and thereby in the 
first instance Egipt [^ycd nn important part in the his- 
tory of imperial Rome. After the grain -cidtiTatiou in Italy 
itself had decayed and Borne had become the greatestcity 
of the world, it needed constant supplies of moderately- 
priced transmarine grain ; and the principate strengthened 
itself abovo all by the solution of the for from easy eco- 
nomic problem how to make the supply of the capital finan- 
cially possible and to render it socui'e. This solution de- 
pended oil the possession of Egypt, and, iu as much aa 
here the empei'or bore exclusive sway, ho kept Itidy with 
its dependencies in check through Egj-pt. When Ves- 
pasian seized the dominion he sent his troops to Italy, 
but he went in person to Egypt and possessed himself of 
Home tlirongh the corn-fleet 'Wherever a Roman ruler 
had, or is alleged to have had, the idea of transferring the 
seat of government to the East, as is told us of Caesar, 
Antonius, Nero, Qeta, tbei-e the thoughts were directed. 
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tm if spontoncouBlf, not to ÄDttocli, nlthough this waa at 
that time the regular court-res id enco of the East, but 
toward the birthplace and the Btrougbold of the princi- 
p:»le— to Alexantlria. 

For that reason, accordingly, the Roman government ap- 
plied itaelf more zealously to the elevation o( agricultui-e 
io Egypt tbati anywhere else. A» it Is dependent on the 
iuundatiou of the Nile, it was possible to extend conaid- 
erably the surface ötted for cultivation by syatematic- 
nlly executed water-works, arlifical canaU, dykes, and reser- 
voirs. In the good times of Egypt, the native land of the 
menauring-cbnin and of artificul building, much was done 
for it, but these beneficent structures fell, under the last 
wretched and financially oppressed governments, uito sad 
dee.iy. Thus the Roman occupation introduced itself 
worthily by Augustus subjecting the oaiials of the Nile to 
a thorough purifying and renewal by meiiüs of the troops 
stationed in £g}~pt If at the time of tlie Romans taking 
possession a full harvest requii'ed a state of the river of 
fourteen cubits, and nt eight cubits failure of the harvest 
occurred, at a l^tcr period, after the canals were put into 
order, twelve cubits were enough for a full harvest, and 
eight cubits still yielded a sufBcient produce. Centuries 
Inter the emperor Prohus not merely liberated Egypt from 
the Ethiopians but also restoreil the water-works on the 
Nile. It may bo assumed, generally, that the better suc- 
cessors of Augustus admiaistcred in a similar sense, and 
that especially with the internal peace and security hardly 
iuterruptod for centuries, Egyplian agriculture stood in a 
permanently flourishing state uncler the Roman principate. 
What reflex effect thia state of things had on the Egyp- 
tians themselves we are not able to follow out more es- 
aftly. To a great extent the revenues from Egypt rested 
on the possession of the imperial domains, which in Ro- 
man as in ejirher times formed a condderabte part of 
the whole area ; ' here, especiaOy considering the small 

' la the toirn el AUzuidrl» there appears to hxve tweti no landed 
pToperty in Ibe lUidt tetiB«, but only > sort of kcredittry leaaa 
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cost of cultivation, ooly n modernte proportion of the 
produce mufit luivo beeu left to the Bmall t«iuuitB wlio 
provided it, or a, liigU mouey-reut muat have been im- 
posed. But even the numerous, nud äs a rule smaller, 
owners muat have paid a high laud-tas in com or in 
mouey. The agricultural population, contented as it was, 
remained probably numerous in the imperial period ; but 
certainly the pressure of taxation, ns vteW ia iteelf oa ou 
account of the expemliture of the produce abroad, lay as 
a heavier bunleu on Egypt under the Roman foreign rule 
than under the by no mcaas indulgent government of the 
Ptolemies. 

Of the economy of Egypt agriculture formed but a part ; 

(AmmiuiuH, xxii. 11, G -, Stmtifeöhl^ i\. tK)3. note 1); "baK othei^ 
TTlse privatu propert; in the soil prerailed also in BR7pt, ia the 
BDUSa in nliich the provlneial Inn knows such m thiug nt all. TliEr« ifl 
often mentiou of domanial possewion e.g. Strain, ivii. 1, 51, p. BSS. 
Mjg thai tlia liest Egyptian dales grow on an island ou nrliiolt private 
persons might not poascss any land, but it was formerly royal, now- 
imperial, and yielded a large inaome. Vespoaiaa sold a portion of 
Uie E^pUaa domaiiiB and thereby exa£perated the Alexaiidriana 
(Dio, IxvL 8) — buyoud doubt llie great farmers who tlien gave the 
land in sub-lease to the peasants proper. Whether landuil prop- 
erty in mortmain, especially ot the piiostly eollegeE, was in the Bo- 
man period still as extensive as [ormerly, may he duiibl«d ; as alM 
whetUur otherwise large estntes or small properties predouiinalcd ; 
putt; hnsbandtj w«« carloinly general. We pusses« Bgnres neither 
for the domanial quota nor for that of the land-tax ; that the Bfth 
slieot in Orosins, i. B, D, is copied including the luyue ad nnne txtaa 
Genesis, is rightly observed by Liimbroso, It^dtereha, p. 94. Th» 
domanial rent cannot have amounted to less than the bait : even for 
the land-tax the tenth (Lumbroso, I. e. p. 289, 293) may have hardly 
sufficed. Export of grain otherwise from Egypt needed the oon- 
seut of the governor (HIrschfeld, Annorui, p. 23\ doubtless beoaaso 
otherwise scarolt; might easily set in in the thickly-poopled laud. 
Tet this arrangement was certainly more by way of control than 
of probibilioii ; in the Feriplus of the Egyptian corn is on several 
occasions (c. 7, 17, S4, 28, comp. 50) adduced among the articles of 
export Even the cultivation of the Selda seems to have become 
similarly controlled ; " the ^yptiana, it is said, are fonder of eal- 
tlvating rape than com, so far as they may, on account of the raps* 
seed oil" {Plinius, U. N. lii. B, 79). 
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»8 it in thia lespect Btood fur Irefore Syria, ßo it bail 
the iidvantage of a high prosperity of mauu- 
facturea auil commerce as compared with the 
ossentially agricultural Africa. TLo linen manufacture 
in Egypt was at least equal in age, extent, and renown to 
the Syrian, and maintained its ground thi'ougli the whole 
imperial period, although the oner eoi-ts at this epoch were 
especially manufactured in Syria and FboGiiicia ; ' whou 
Aoreliaa extended the contributiona made from Egj-pt to 
the capital of the empire to other articles than com, linen 
clotU and tow were not wanting among tbem. lu fine 
gloss wares, both ns regards colouring and moidding, the 
Alexandrians held decidedly the first place, in fact, ns 
they thought, the monopoly, in as much as certain best 
BOiia were only to be prepared with Egyptian material. 
Indisputably they liod such a materia! in the papyrus. 
This plant, which in antiquity was cultivated in masses on 
the rivers and lakes of lower Egypt, and flourished no- 
where else, furnished the natives as well with nourishment 
as with materials for ropes, baskets, and boats, and fur- 
nished writing materials at that time for tlie whole writ- 
ing world. What produce it must have yielded, we may 
giitlier from the measures which the Roman senate took, 
when once in the Roman market the papj.'rus became 
scarce and tlireatcned to foil ; and, as its laborious prepa- 
ration could only take place on the spot, numberless men 
must have subsisted by it in Egypt The deliveries of 
Alexandrian wares introduced by Aurelian in favour of the 
citpital of the empire extended, along with linen, to gloss 
and papyrus.' The intercourse with the East must have 

' III llio edicl of Diocleti&n iiOiaiig the Sva Ado Boria oF linen llie 
Srat four ara Syrian or CilicUn (of Tarsus) uid Die ^Tpti^ii tiueii 
appears not meruly in the last place, but is also dcsignatitil as Tar- 
sian* Alexandrian, that is, prepared in Alexandria aft«r the Tarsian 
model. 

' it was related uf s rich man In Egjpl that lie hud lined his 
palace with glass iuBtead at with marble, and that he possessed 
papTTiis and lima enough to provide an »rjaj «ith tbvm ( Vila 
t;n.t. 3), 
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Lad fi variod influence on Egyptinn mannfaeturea as re- 
gards supply and demand. Testnrea were tunnufacttired 
there for export to the East, and that io the fashion re- 
quired by the usago of the country ; the oriUoary clothes 
of the iuhabitanta of Habesh were of I^yptian mauufoc- 
ture ; the gorgeous stuffe especially of the weaving in 
colours and in gold skilfully practised at Alexandria went 
to Arabia and India. In like manner the gloss beads pre- 
pared in Egypt played the same part in the commerce of 
the African coast as at the present day. India procured 
partly glass cups, partly unwrought glnss for its own 
manufacture ; even at the Chiuese court the glass vessels, 
with which the Roman strangers did homage to the em- 
peror, are said to have excited great admiration. Egyp- 
tian merchants brought to the king of the Axomitea 
{Habesh) as standing presents gold and silver vessels pro- 
pared after the fashion of thiit country, to the civilised 
rulers of the Sonth-Ai-abian and Indian coast among other 
gifts also statues, probably of bronze, and musical instru- 
ments. On the other hand the materials for the manu- 
facture of luxuries which came from the East, especially 
ivory and tortoise-shell, were worked up hardly perhaps in 
Egypt, chiefly, in all probability, at Rome. Lastly, at an 
epoch which never had its match in the West for magnifi- 
cent public buildings, the costly building materials sup- 
plied by the Egj^itian quarries came to be employed in 
enormous masses outside of J^pt ; the beautiful red 
granite of Svene, the gi-een breccia from the region of 
KosOr, the basalt, the alabaster, after the time of Claudi- 
us the gray granite, and especially the porphyry of the 
mountains above Myoa Hormoa. The working of them 
was certainly effected for the most part on imperial ac- 
count by penal colonists ; but the transport at least must 
have gone to benefit the whole country and particular- 
ly the city of Alexandria. T!io extent to which Egyp- 
tian traffic and Egyptian manufactures were developed ia 
shown by an accidentally-preserved notice as to the cargo 
of a transport ship (äxaTi»), distinguished by its size. 
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which uniler Augusbia brought to Borne the obehsk n 
standing at the Porto del Popolo witli its base ; it car- 
ried, besides 200 sailors, 1200 passecgcrB, 400,000 Rcimaii 
buahels (34,000 hectolitres) of wheat, and a cargo o[ lin- 
en cloth, glass, paper, and pepper. " Aleitimdria," wiya a 
Boiii!in author of the third cetitiuy," " is a town of plenty, 
of wealth, and of luxury, in which nobody goes idlo ; this 
on<3 is a glass worker, that one a paper-maker, the third a 
liuen-weaver ; the only god is money." This held true 
proportionally of the whole land. 

Of the commercial intercourse of Egypt with the re- 
gions adjoining it on the south, as well as 
((S.inrfti» ' with Arabia and India, we Bhall speak more 
Mfdiw™.™. j^jjy j^ ^^^ sequel. The traffic with the 
countries of the Mediterranean comes less into promi- 
nence in the traditional account, partly, doubtlesa. bec.iuse 
it belonged to the ordiuary com-se of things, and there 
was not often occasion to make special mention of it. The 
Egyptian com was conveyed to Italy by Alexandrian ship- 
masters, and in consequence of this there arose in Portus 
near Ostia a sanctuary modelled on the Alexamlrian temple 
of Sarapis with a mariner's guild ; ' but these transport- 

' That Lfae alluged letter of Iliidrivi ( yib\ Satumini, 8] 1b & Uta 
fabricalian, is iIioitd e.g. hy the fact, that the emperor in this 
highly frieudly lutler addtessed to his rathor-in-lan. S^rTianiia, eom- 
plaiDB at tUs injurieB irhich the AlexandrlaoB at his first doportura 
had heaped on hi> boh Verns, whilu on the other band it is estab- 
lialied that this Serviantu was ezecaled »t the age of ninety In tlie 
jear ISO. beeaase he had disapproved the adopUon ot Terus, which 
hint takelt place shortlj betöre. 

* The raitXipoi rai »opcwmoS 'AArfapSparBV irrrfAm, who sel np the 
etona donbtless belongiag to Portus, C. J. Gr. 5880, were llie cap. 
taliiB of theau K'ain «hips. From the Serapeum of Ostia we possiesB 
■ teriM ot iuscrlptJooB {C. I. L. xIt. 4TJ, according to which it was 
lu all partsacopy of that at Alexandria, the preeideatlsat the BUue 
time Hm0^ift\t iroj-rii to5 'AAiforSpiiVav irtiKm (C / (if. MTSj. 
Probably these transports were employed mainly with the carriage 
of grain, and this oonsi-qiieiiliy took place by snecenslon, to which 
alto the precautious aduptvd by the empvror Gaius in tlio strait» o( 
Kegsio iJoaephuH, A)xh. xut. 2, 5) point. With this «ell comport» 
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Biiipa would liftrdly be cojicenied to any considerable ex- 
teut in the sale of the wares going from Egyjit to the 
WeaL This sale hiy probably just aa much, uud perhaps 
raore, in the haoda of the Italian ship-owners and captuiua 
than of the Egypiian ; at least there was alroiidy under 
the L:tgi(la a cousiilerable Italiau setUement in AJesandria,' 
and the Egyptian merchants had not the same diffusion in 
tho West as the Syriau.' The ordinances of Augustus, to 
be mentioned afterwards, which remodelled the com- 
mercial traffic OD the Arabian and Indian Seas, found no 
application to the navigation of the Mediterranean ; th« 
government had no interest in favouring the Egyptian 
merchants more than the rest in its case. The traffic 
there remained, presumably, ns it waa 
Egypt waa thus not merely occupied, in its portions 
capable of culture, with a dense agricultural 
population, but was also lis the numerouB and 
in part very cousiderabto luinilels and towns enable us to 
recognise, a manu£icturiDg laud, and beoce accordingly by 
for the most populous province of the Baman empire. The 
old Egypt is alleged to have had a jtopulation of seveu 
millions ; under Vespasian there were counted in the official 
lists seven and a half millions of inhabitants liable to poll 
tax, to which fall to be added the Alexandrians and other 
Greeks exempted from poll tax, so that the population, 
apart from the slaves, is to he estimnted ut least at eight 
millions of jwi-sona As the ure;i capable of cultivation 
may be estimated at present at 10,500 English square 

tho fnct, (lint (he Qrst appcnritnca of the AleKniidrian lluut iu Iha 
spring »as a festival for Fut«nli (.'ieneea, Ep, 11, 1 ). 

' TbiB Is shown by the remurkubJu Deliau i ascriptions, fpA. ep^. 
i. p, 000. 602. 

" Already in the Delian inscriptions dC the last centnry of Iha 
republic tho 8yri«DB prodontiniite. Tb« Egyiiliaa ileltie» h»d 
düiibtlusg a much revoreil Bhrin« Ihiir«, but itmong tlie numeroua 
priesla and dudicaton wo meet Duly «single Alexandrian (Bauvett«- 
Besnaiilt, Ätß. rfe corr. Hiil. vi.SlOfJ. Guilds of Alaxandrian 
merchants nre known to us ab Tomi <i. %VS, note) and at Periuthui 
(G L Qt. 2034). 
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utiles, nnd for Uie Komaii period at the most ai 14,700, 
there dwelt at tbuttime iii Egjpt on tbe iivemge about 520 
porBous to I be equni'e mile. 

'SV'hen we direct our glaoce upon the inhabitants of 
Egypt, tlie two nations iuhnbitiog the country — the great 
mass of the Egyptians and the small miuority of the Alex- 
audi'iaua — are circles tliorouglily different," although the 
coutogious power of vice and the similaiity of chamcter 
belonging lo all vice have instituted a bad fellowship of 
evil between the two. 

The native Egyptians must not have been far different 
either in position or in character from their 
uSiMTfc modern descendants. They were contented, 

sober, capable of labour, and active, skilful 
artisans and mariners, and adroit merchants, adhering to 
old customs aud to old faith. If the Romans assm'e us 
that the Egj-ptiana were proud of the scourge-marks re- 
ceived for perpetrating frauds in taxation,' these are views 
derived from the standpoint of the tax officials. Thera 
was no want of good germs in the national culture ; with 
all the superiority of the Greeks in the intellectual com~ 
petitiou of the two so utterly different races, the Egyp- 
tiiiiis in turn bad the odvantt^e of the Hellenes in vari- 
ous and esaeutial things, and they felt this too. Lastly, 
it is at any rato the reflectiou of their own feeling, when 
the Egyptian priests of the Greek conversational literature 
ridicule the so-called historical research of the Helleues 
and its treatment of poetical fables as real tradition from 
primitive past times, saying that in Egypt they made no 
verses, but their whole ancient hblory was described in the 

' After Juirenal bos iloscrlbud the wild drinking boaU of Iho ni- 
tlTo Ggjptiims in boaoiir of the local goda of the lereral aomi^, 
ha »dda that thsrein tbo nallTct were in no respuct inferior to tlie 
;. tlia Alexandrian testivat of Siirfti>ia. notoriaiu for itd 
irldled lionntiousnvsa (Strabo, xril. 1, 17, p. 801;: lurrrida mma 
plu$, ted luxuria qitaiituiit ipmnutavi, barbara /aiaoto non cedit 
* O'lru^io (ÄK. IT, *4'. 

'Ammiauna, xiiL lH, 33: ErubetrU apud {Ae^yptio*), tiqutniM 
infitianda tribitta pliirimat in corpore tüM» oiUndal. 
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temples auf! monamenfs ; althoufch now, int^eed, tbere 
were but few who knew it, Bince manj monuments wore 
destroyed, and tradition waa mad« to perish through the 
ignorance aod tbe indifference of later generations. Bat 
this well-warranted complaint eaiTied in itself hopeleBBneas; 
the venerable tree of Egyptian civilisatjon bad long been 
narked for cutting down. Hellenism penetrated with its 
decomposing influence even to tbe priesthood iteell An 
Egyptian t^mple-scribö Chneremon, who was called to tbs 
court of Claudius as teacher of Greek philosophy for the 
ci-own-prince, attributed in his Egyptian History the ele- 
ments oF Stoicnl physics to the old gods of tbe country, 
and ei^jounded in this sense tbe documents written in 
tbe nutivo cbnrocter. In the practical life of the imperial 
period the old Egygtian habits come into consideration 
almost only as regai-ds tbo religious sphere. Religion was 
for this people all in all. Tbe foreign nile in itself was 
willingly borne, we might say hardly felt, so long as it did 
not touch tbe sacred customs of tbe land and what waa 
therewith connected. It is true that in the internal gOT- 
emnient of tbe country nearly eveiytbing had sucb a con- 
nection — writing and language, priestly privileges and 
priestly arrogance, tbo manners of tlie court and tbe cus- 
toms of the country ; the care of tbe government for the 
sacred ox hving at tbe moment, tbe provisions made for ita 
burial at its decease, and for tbe finding out of the fitting 
successor, were accounted by these priests and this people 
as tbe test of tbe capacity of tbe ruler of tbe laud for the 
time, and as tbe measui'e of the respect and homage due 
to him. Tbe first Persian king introduced bimself in 
Egypt by giving back the sanctuary of Neith in Sais to 
its destination — that is, to tbo priests ; tbe first FtoU 
emy, when still a Macedonian governor, brought badt the 
imnges of the Egyptian gods, that b,td been carried off 
to Asia, to their old abode, and restored to the gods of 
Pe and Tep tbe land-gifts estranged from them ; for the 
sacred temple-imnges brought home from Persia in the 
great victorious expedition of Euergetes the native priests 
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coavey their thanks to the king in the famous dGcrco of 
Cnnnpua iu the year 23S b.c. ; the customary iusertiou of 
the liviug rulers malo or female in the circle of the native 
goils tliese foreigners acquiesced in for tbemselveB juet as 
did the Egyptian FbnraohB. The Roman rulers followed 
their example only to a limited extent As respects title 
they doubtless entered, as we saw (p. 265, note) in some 
measure into the native cultus, but avoided mthnl, eveniu 
Uie Egyptian setting, the customary predicates that stooii 
in too glaring a contrast to Occidental views. When these 
farourit«9 of Ftah and of Isis took steps in Italy against 
tbe Egyptian worship of the gods as against the Jewish, 
they, aa may readily be understood, betrayed nothing of 
such love beyond the Uieroglj-phs, and even in Egypt 
nowise took part in the service of the native gods. How- 
ever obstinately the rebgioo of the land was still retained 
under the foreign rule among the Egyptians proper, the 
Pai-iah position in which these found themselves alongside 
of the ruling Greeks and Romans, neceBsaiily told heav- 
ily on the cultus and the priests ; and of the leading posi- 
tion, the influence, tbe culture of the old Egyptian priestly 
order but scanty remains were discernible under the Bo- 
man government On tbe other hand, the indigenous re- 
ligion, from the outset disinclined to beauty of form and 
spiritual transfiguration, served, in and out of Egypt, as a 
starting-point and centre for all conceivable pious sorcery 
and sacred fraud — it is enough to recall the thrice- greatest 
Hermes at home in Egypt, with the literature attaching to 
his name of tractates and marvel-books, as well as the cor- 
responding widely diffiised practice. But in the circles of 
the natives the worst abuses were connected at this epoch 
with their cultus — not merely drinking-bouts continued 
through many days in honour of tbe individual local dei- 
ties, with the unchaetity thereto appertaining, but also 
permanent religious feuds between the several districts 
for the precedence of the ibis over the cut, or of tbe croco- 
dile over tbe baboon. In the year 127 «.n., on such an 
oooaeion, the Ombites in southero Egypt were suddenly 
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assaileil by a neighbouring comtuunity' at a drinking- 
festivid, and tlie victors ore said to have eaten one of tLe 
Blaiii. Soon nit«rwards the community of the Hound, in 
defiauce of the commuuily of the Pike, consumed a pike, 
tind the latter in defiance of the other consumed a bound, 
Bnd thereupon a irar broke out between these two nomea, 
till the Bomona iuterfered nad chastised both pai-ties. 
Such incidents were of ordinary occurrence in Egypt, 
Nor waa there a want otherwise of troubles in the land. 
The very first viceroy of Egypt appointed by Aagustua 
had, on account of an increase of the tases, to send troopa 
to upper Egypt, and not leas, perhaps likewise in conse- 
quence of the pressure of ttxatiou, to Heroonpolis at the 
upper eud of the Arabian Gulf. Ouce, under the empe- 
ror iMorcus, a rising of the native Egj'ptiona 
IJ^Jäm^- assumed even a threatening character. When 
in the marshes, difficult of access, on the 
coast to the east of Alexandria — the ao-called "cattle- 
pasturea" {huaolia), which served as a place of refuge for 
ci'iininala and robbers, and formed a sort of colony of 
them— some people were seized by a division of Bomau 
troops, the whole banditti rose to Uberate them, and the 
populatiou of the country joined the movement. The Ro- 
man legion from Alexandria went to oppose them, but 
it was defeated, and Alexandria itself had almost fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents. The governor of the 
East, Avidius C/iBsius, arrived doubtless with his troops, 
but did not venture on a couäict against the superiority of 
numbers, and preferred topi'ovoke dissension in the league 
of the rebels ; after the one band ranged itself against 
the other the goTcmmeot easily mastered them alL This 
so-called revolt of the heivlsmen probably bore, lik£ sucli 
peasant wars for the most part, a religious character ; the 
leader Isidorus, the bravest man of Egj-pt, was ,by station 
a priest ; and the circumstance that for the consecmtion of 

' 'I'bU was accnrding to Juvenil Tentjra, wiiicli must bs A tnil- 
takn, if IIih veU known Teniyra in meoiit ; but ttie tixl of tba 
ItaTcuiiate cluoDlcler, iii. 2, tinmuatka two plwas together. 
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til© lengue, after taking tbe oath, n captive Roman officer 
was sacrificed and eates by tbose wbo 6Wore, wiia as well 
ill keeping with it aa with the cannibalism of tho Onibite 
war. An echo of these events in ijreserved in the stories 
of Egj'ptian robbers ia tho late-Greek minor literature. 
Much, moreover, as they may have given trouble to the 
Koman »Iministrntion, they La<l not a political object, 
and interrupted but partially and temporarily the general 
Ininquillity of the hind. 

By the side of the Egy|jti!ins stood the Alesaiidriaiia, 
somewhat as the Euglish in India stand along- 
side of the natives of the country. Generally, 
Alexandria was regarded in tbe inii>erial peiiod before 
Constantiue'a time as tho second city of the Roman empire 
and the first commercial city of the world. Il numbered 
at the end of tho Lagid rule upwards of 300,000 free in- 
habitants, in the imperial period beyond doubt still more. 
The comparison of the two great capitals that grow up in 
rivah-y on the Nile and on the Orontea yields as many 
points of similarity as of contrast. Both were conipnra- 
tively new cities, monarchical creations out of nothing, of 
symmetrical plan and regular- urban aiTangeinents. "Wa- 
ter ran into evei'y house in Alesandria as at Antiooh. In 
beauty of site and magnificence of bnildiugs the city in 
the valley of the Orontes was as superior to its rival as the 
latter excelled it in the favourable u ess of the locality for 
commerce on a large scale and in the number of tho 
population. The gi'eat public buildings of the Egyptian 
cnpitiil, the royal palace, the Mouseion dedicated to tho 
Academy, above all tbe temple of .Snrapia, wore marvellous 
works of an earlier e^wch, whose architecture was highly 
developed ; but the Egyptian capitid, in which few of tho 
Caesars set foot, has nothing con-esiKinding to set off 
against the great number of imperial structures iu the 
Syrian residency. 

The Aritiochcues and Alexandrians stood on an equal 
footing in insubordination and eagerness to oppose the 
government ; we may add also in this, that the two cities, 
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and AJoxandria more pnrticulurly, flouriBhcil preciselj under 
and through the Buman gDverniueiit, aud hnd 
f™^^'^"' much more reason to thank it than to pliiy 
the Froude, The attitude uf the AlexondriauB 
to their Hellenic rulers is attested by the long series of 
nicknames, in part stiU used at the present day, for which 
(he royal Ptolemies without exception were iudehted to * 
the public of their c.-ipitnl The Emperor Vespasian re- 
ceived from tlie Aleiaudrians for the introducing of a tax 
on salt fish the title of the " surdine-dealer " {'KvßioaÖKTifi); 
the SjTiau Severua Alexander that of the "ehief Babbin ;" 
but the emperora came rarely to Egypt, and the distant 
and foreign rulers offered no genuine butt for this ridicule. 
I:i their absence the public bestowed at least on the nce- 
roya the same attention with persevering zeal ; even üio 
pi-o3pect of inevitable chastisement was not able to put to 
silence the often witty and always saucy tongue of these 
townsmen.' Vespasian contented himself in return for 
that attention shown to him with raising the poll-tax 
about six farthings, and got for doing so the further name 
of the " siifartliiiig-man ; " but tboii- enyings about Seve- 
rus Antoninus, the petty ape of AlexiinrEer the Great and 
the favourite of Mother Jocasta, were to cost them mora 
deoi-ly. The spiteful ruler appeared in all friendlineas, 
and allowed the people to keep lioUday for liim, but then 
ordered bis soldiers to charge into the festal multitude, so 
that for days the squares and ati'eeta of the great city i-an 
with blood ; in fact, lie enjoined the dissolution of tba 
Academy aud the ti-ansfer of the legion into the city itself 
—neither of which, it is true, was eaiTied into effect 
But ivhile in Antioch, as a rule, the matter did not go 
beyond sarcasm, the Alesandrian rabble took 
iti'miSt^''" "^ ^^ slightest pretext to stones aud to cud- 
gels. In street uproaj-, says an authority, him- 
self Alexandrian, the Egyptians are before all others : tlia 
siualleRt spark suffices here to kindle a tiunulL Ou ac- 
I Senec«, ad Udc. 19, 6: hqwix el in eonlumtHat proffeetoram «n- 
geniomt pronTuäa . . . eliam pfrietiliai ailn pttumif. 
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count of ueglected visits, od nccotint of the coufiwatioii of 
spoiled provisions, od account of excliision from a batLin^ 
c^tabtislinient, on account of a (liapute between the sluve of 
nn Alexanilrian of rank and a Boinan footrsoldier as to the 
value or non-value of their reHpcelive slippers, the legions 
were under the necessity of charging among the cilizena 
of Alexoudrifl. It here became apparent that the lower 
strutum of the Alexandrian population consisteil in greater 
part of n:itivea ; in these riots the Greeks no doubt aetcd 
us instigators, as indeed the rhetors, that is, in this rase 
the iucitiug orators, are expressly mentioned ;' but in the 
further course of Uie matter the spite and the savoj^enees 
of the Egyptian proper came into the conflict. The Syrians 
were cowardly, and as soldiera the Egjiitiona wei-e so too ; 
but in a street tumult they were able to develop a coni-age 
worthy of a better cause.' The Antiochenes dehghted in 
r;tce-horsea like the Alexandrians ; but among the latter no 
chariot race ended without stone-throwing and stabbing. 
Both cities were aOected by tlie persecution of the Jews 
under the emperor Gaius; but in Autioch an earnest word 
of the authorities sufficed to put an end to it, while thou- 
sands of human lives fell a sacrifice to the Alexandrian out- 
break instigated by some clowns with a puppet-show. The 
Alexandrians, it was said, when a riot arose, gave them- 
selves no peace till they had seen blood. The Itoman offi- 
cers and soldiers ha<l a difficult position there "Alex- 

' Dlo Cliryaostum says In Lis nddresa lo tlio AlexuidrlanstOr. 
ziuil. p. fi6^ IteUkel; *' fiecauut iion' (Lhe iiitellit'entj keep in tba 
b^u'kgrouud *nd >rtt silent, tliere sprlDg up >moug 3'ou endlura dia. 
puttfi and qoarrelB and disorderlj cluuour, and bad and unbridled 
«psi^ches. accuser«, u^rgions, trials, a rabble of oralors." lu the 
Aluiandriun Jev-huiil. which Philo so drasliualt; describes, vh sea 
llioH) mob-orators at irorli. 

■ Dio Caaiiua, zxrix. 5S: "The Alexandrian» do the atmost Ju nil 
respects as to daring, and Hpeak out ererjrihing that occurs to them, 
lu «or and Its lerrors their conduct ii cownrdtj : but lu tomulta, 
wlitohwith them are rery frequent and very serious, they without 
•oniple eomc to mortal blows, and for the sake of the siioceas of the 
moment acoouul lUeir life uolhiug, uaj, tbey go to tboir destructioa 
aalf the highest tLluga were at ■take.*' 
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amlria," says a reporter of tlio fourth century, "ia entered 
by the governors witli trembling aud despair, for tliey fear 
tbe justice of tlie people ; where a goveruor perpetrates a 
wrong, there follows at once the setting of the palace on 
fire and stoning." The naive trust in the rectitude of this 
procedure marks the stand-point of the writer, who be- 
longed to this " people." The continuation of this Lynch- 
sys[«m, dishonouring alike to the government and to the 
nation, ia furnished by what ia called Church-history, in 
the murder of the bishop Georgius, alike obnoxious to tbe 
heathen and to the orthodox, and of Ms associates under 
Julian, and that of the fair freethinker Hvpatia by the 
pious community of Bishop Cyril under Theodosius IL 
Tliese Alexandrian tumults were more malicious, more in- 
calculable, more violent than tho Anttochene, but just hka 
these, not dangerous either for the stability- of the em- 
pire or even for the individual government. Mischievous 
and ill-disposed lads are very inconvenient, but not mors 
than inconvenient, in the household as in the common- 
wealth. 

In religious matters also the two cities had an analogous 

position. To the worship of tlie land, as the 
a^mM»o native population retained it in Syria as in 

Egypt, the Alexandrians as well aa the Anti- 
ocheuea were disinclined in its original shape. But the 
Lagids, as well as the Seleucids, were c-areful of disturbing 
the foundations of the old religion of the country ; and, 
merely amalgamating the older national views and sacred 
rites witb the pliant forms of the Greek Olympus, they 
Helleniaed these outwardly in some measure ; they intro- 
duceil, e.g. the Greek god o( the lower world Pluto into 
the native worship, under the hitherto little mentioned 
name of the Egyptian god Sarapis, and then gradually 
transferred to Ibis the old Osiria ivorship, ' Thus the gen- 

' Tliu " pioDS Egyptians" offered reflintanc«, as Maorobius, Sat. i. 
7, 14, reparta, but ti/rminide Pldemacomia preat hut gmxjti^ d(0» 
[Sarapis and Satiiruua) in eilltum reeipere Akraiiäriiuirurn mart, 
apitd (juoi potadnum eoMaitlur, evutli tunt. As thejr tbua hod to 
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uinely Egyptian lais and the pseudo-Egyptian Sarapis 
played in Alexandria nnarly the same pitrt as Belu» and 
Ela^bolus in Syrin, and made their way in a similar man- 
ner with these, although less etrongly and with more ve- 
hement opposition, by degrees into the Occidental wor- 
ship of the imperial jieriod. As regards the immorahty 
developed on occasion of iheae religious usages and foati- 
tbIs, and the uuchastity approved and stimulated by 
priestly blessing, neither city was in a position to upbraid 
the other. 

Down to a late time tho old cultus retained its filmest 
stronghold in the pious land of Egyiit.' The restoration 

prvBvnt blood}' laori flees, vrliitli n-us against their riluiLl, tliay did 
not adioit those gods, *t least into the towns ; nuUun> Aeg\fpti oppi- 
dum intra muro* luct aul Saturni out Sarapüfanum recepU. 

' The oflen-quoted anonj-moui author of a description of the em' 
plre from tbu time of Constantlus, a good heathen, praises Egvjit 
]i*rti(iuliu-lj' on accoant of its ezemplarjr pivt; : " Nowhurii are Iha 
mj'lteriel of the gods so well celebrated as there from of old and 
Btill at present" Indeod, ho add«, lome were of opinion thaltba 
Chaldaeons — lie means the Sjriaii outtns — irorsliipped tlis gods bob- 
ter ; but ha held to what he had teen with his own eyes — " Hers 
theru are shrines of all sorts and inagniSeeutly odornrd temples, 
and there are found iiumlierB of saoristaa? and [irinsls and prophets 
and belitvers and eicetleut theologians, aud all goes on in its order; 
}ou Sud the altan eirerjirhere blailng trith flame and the priesla 
with Ihelr SUets and the inccueeve^sets with de I lei ousir fragrant 
spice»." Nearly fr^-ro the same time (not from Hadrian^ nod eii- 
dently also from a well-informed hand, proceeds another mure ma- 
licious description (oto Saluraini, 8) ; " He who in Bgyi>t worships 
Sarapls is also a Christian, and those who call themselves Christian 
hlshoiM likewiie adore Sarapii ; tverj graud Rabbi of the Jews, 
everj- Samaritan, every Christian clergyman is there at the tama 
time a sorcerer, a prophet, a quack (iiliplri). Even when the palrl- 
arch comrs to %ypt some demand thai lie pray to Sarapis, other* 
that he pray to Christ." This diatribe is certainly connected with 
the circumstance Ibat the Christians declared the Egyptian god to 
be the Joseph of the Biblv, the son of Sara, and rightfnlly carrying 
(he bushel. The position of the Egyptian orthodox party Is appre- 
hended in a more earnest spirit by the author, belonging presuma- 
ably to the third century, of the Dialogue of the Gods, prearrvcd iu 
a Iiatin translation among the writings attributed to Appoluins, in 
Vol. II.— 19 
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/^ of the old faith, ae well BcientifieiLlly in ilie philoeophy an- 
nexed to it a» prnctically in the repelling of the att^cJcs 
directed by the Christians against Folytheiem, and in the 
revival of the heathen temple worship and the henthen 
divination, bod i(a true centre in Alexandiin. Tben, 
when the new faith conquerml tMs stronghold also, tho 
character of the country remained nevertheless true to it- 
Belf ; Syria was the cradle of Cbristianily, Egj-pt was the 
cradle of moDacbiem. Of the si^iticance and the position 
of the Jewish body, in which the two cities likewise re- 
sembled each other, we bavQ already spoken iu another 
connection (p. 177), Immi;p^nt8 called by tho government 
into the land like the Hellenes, the Jews were doubtless 
inferior to these and were liable to poll-tax like the Egyp- 
tians, but accounted themselves, and were accounted, mure 
than tiesc. Their number amounted under Vespasian to 
n million, about the eightli part of the whole population 
of Egj'pt, and, like the Hellenes, they dwelt chiefly iu the 
wUiull tLe thrlcS'grenteBt Ilermes annoiiDces (liings future to Aa- 
klepioB : " Tlion koDWest withal, Asklepios, that Egypt is a coauter- 
pirl of heaven, or, to speak mnro correotty, a transmigwlion and de- 
Boent of tba whole lieaventj' admiuiBtrslioii and aclivitj : iudeed, ta 
Bpssk stiil luoTS correctly, our fatherlaad is the tompl» of the whole 
uuiver^e. And yvt & lime will sot In, when it would &ppeu u It 
Egjrpt liad Toiul/ with pians miud iu diligent service cheriElied the 
diviiie. nlien all »acred woKliip of the goda will he without reiult 
uid a failaro. For the deity will l)cl«ke Itielf back futo heaven, 
Egypt will be loranken, nnd the land, which waa the aeut of r«ll£- 
loua worships, irill be deprived of llie preBruue of divine power auil 
left toils own resources. Tlienwill (liis consecrated land, the abode 
of shriuea and temples, be densely filled with graves and corpses. 
O Egypt, Eg3T)t, of thy worsliipa only rumonra will be preserved, 
and even tlioae will set-m incredible to tliy coming genoralious, onl; 
words will bo prosfirvod nn the stones to tell of thypious deeds, and 
Egypt will he iuhabited by the Scythian or Indian or other sucli 
from the neighbouring barbariau land. New rights will be lutro- 
dueed, a new law, uotliing holy, iiülhing religious, nothing worthj 
tit heaven nud of the celeallals will ho heard or iu ej^rit believed. 
A painful separalion ut tlie gods from men sets la ; only tlie bad 
angels remain there, to mingle among mankind " (aucordiiig to Ber- 
iiays's translation, GtK Abh. i. 830j. 




capital, of the five wards of wliich two were Jewish. In ac- 
knowledged ioilepeadence, in repute, cultui-e, and wealth, 
the Ijody of AJexoDdrian Jews was even before the destruc- 
tion of JeruBolem the first iii the world ; and in conse- 
quenoe of this a good part of the lost act of the Jewish 
tragedy, as has been already set forth, was played out on 
Egyptian soil. 
Alexandria and Antioch were pre-eminently seata of 
wealthy merclianta and manufocturerB ; but in 
Antioch there was wanting the seaport and i(a 
belongings, and, however Btirriug matters were 
on the atreeta there, tliey bore no coniparisou with the 
life and doings of the Alexandrian at-tisaiia and sailors. 
On the other hand, for enjoyment of life, dramatic spec- 
tacles, dining, pleasures of love, Aniioch had more to offer 
than the cityin which "no one went idle." Literary pur- 
suit« proper, linldug themselves especially with the rhe- 
torical exhibitions — such as we sketched in the descrip- 
tion of Asia Minor — fell into the background in Egypt,' 
doubtless more amidst the pressure of the affairs of 
the day than through the influence of the numerous and 
well-paid eai'anfs living iu Alexandria, and in great part 
natives of it These men of the Museum, of whom we 
shidl have to speak further on, did not prominently affect 
the character of the town as a whole, especially if they did 
their duty in diligent work. But the Alexandrian physi- 
cians were regarded as the best in the whole empire ; it is 
true that Egypt was no less the genuine home of quacks 
and of secret remedies, and of that strange civilised form 

' WLeD the Boman« ask from Uie famoua rhetor Proaerenios 
(und of th a third and beginning of the foartli contarjl one of his 
disciples for a profetsorial chair, tie «enda to th«m Gaseblus frota 
AlttKUidria; ''la respects rhetoric," it is eald of the latter (Enna- 
pitis, Proaer. p. ^ Boim.), " it is enough to utj thai ha wsa ui 
Egyptian ; (or thin people, DO doubt, pursues TerSPtnaking passion- 
ntuljr, but earnest oralorj (j arovSaiai 't^iofi) is not at borne among 
Diem,'' The remarkable resamption of Greek poutrv In Eg^pt, lo 
whiah, e.g. the epio of Noanuü iiHlougs, lies beyond the buutids of 
uur narratir». 
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of Ü10 "Bliepberd-uedidiie," iii nlilch pious eimplicitjr 
&iid Bpeculating deceit drained themselves in the mnntle 
of science. Of tbe tluice-grentest Heriues we have already 
mado meiitioii (p. 283) ; tbe Alexandrian Serapis, too, 
wrouglit moi-e mnmeUous cures in mitiquity tban any one 
of Ilia colleagiiee, and lie infected even tbe practical em- 
peror Veapasinn, so that be too bealej tbe Wind and lame, 
tut only in Alexondrin, 

Althougb tbe place which Alexandria occupies, or seema 
to occupy, ill the infellectual and literary de- 
SSSS^"" velopment of the later Greece and of Occi- 
dental cultuTo generally cannot be fitly esti- 
mated in a description of the local circumstances of Egypt, 
but only in tbe delineation of this development itself the 
Alexamlrian scholarship and its continuation under tha 
Boinao government are too remarkable a pbeuomenon not 
to have its general position touched on in this connection. 
"We have aheody observed (p. 138) that the blending of 
the Oriental and tbe Hellenic intellectual world was ac- 
complished pre-eminently in Egypt nlougaide of Syria ; 
and if the new faith which was to conquer the West isRued 
from SjTia, tbe science liomogeneous with it — that phi- 
losophy which, alongside of and beyond the human mind, 
nokuowledgea and proclaims the suprn-mundane God and 
the divine revelation — come pre-eminently from Egypt: 
probably already the new Pythagorean iara, certainly the 
philosophic Neo-Judaism — of which we have formerly 
spoken (p. 185)— as well as the new Plutonism, whose 
foimder, the Egyptian Plotiuus, was likewise already 
mentioned {p. 138), Upon this interpenetration of Hel- 
lenic and Oriental elements, that was carried out especially 
In Alexandria, mainly depends the fact, that^^as falls to 
be set forth more fully in surveying the state of things in 
Italy — the Hellenism there in tbe earlier imperial period 
bears pre-eminently an Egyptian form. As the old-new 
wisdoms associated with Pjtbagonis, Moses, Plato, pene- 
trated from Alexandria into Italy, so Isis and her belong- 
ings played the first part in the easy, fastuouable piety. 
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which the Roman poets of the Augustaa E^e and the 
Pompeian temples from that of Clauiliiia exhibit to ub. 
Art as practised in Egypt prevails in the Ciuiipanian frea- 
coea of the same eiMch, ns in the Tiburtine villa of Ha- 
drian. In keeping with thia ia the position which Alex- 
andrian erudition occupies in the intellectual life of the 
imperial period. Outwardly it is based oil the care of the 
Btate for intellectual interests, and would with more War- 
rant link itself to the name of Alexander than to that of 
Alexandria ; it is the reahsation of the thought that in a 
certain stage of civilisation art and science must be sup- 
ported and promoted bj the authority and the resources 
of the state, the consistent sequel of the brilliant moment 
in the world's history which placed Alexander and Aristotle 
side by side. It ia not our intention here to inquire how 
in this ntightir conception truth and error, the injuring 
and elevating of the intellectual life, became mingled, itor 
■anty after-bloom of the divine singing and of the 
high thinking of the free Hellenes to be once more placed 
Bide by side with the rank and yet also noble produce of 
the later collecting, investigating, and arranging. If the 
institutiona which sprang from this thought could not, 
or, what was worse, could only apparently, renew to the 
Greek nation what was irrecoverably lost, they granted to 
it on the still free arena of the intellectual world the only 
possible compensation, and that, too, a glorious one. For 
US the local circumstances are above all to be taken into 
account. Artificial gardens are in some measure indepen- 
dent of the soil, and it is not otherwise with these scien- 
tific institutions ; only that they from their nature are 
directed towards the courts. Material support may be 
imparted to them otherwise ; but more important than 
this ia the favour of the highest circles, which swells their 
soils, and the connections, which, meeting together in the 
great centres, replenish and extend these circles of science. 
In the better time of the monarchies of Alexander there 
were as many such centres as there were states, and that 
of the Lagid court was only the most highly-esteemed 
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among them. The Itoman republio had brought the 
others oue after auother into its power, and had Bet BAids 

with the courts also the Bcientiüc institutes aud circles 
belougiiig to them. The fact that the future Augustus, 
wheu be did away with the last of these courts, iiUowed 
the learned institutes couuected with it to subsist, is a 
genuine, and not the worst, indication of the changed 
times. The more energetic aud higher Philhelleuiani of 
the government of the Caesars was distinguiehed to its 
advantage from that of the republic by the fact that il not 
merely allowed Greek literati to eaiui money in Borne, 
but viewed and treated the great guardianship of Greek 
science as a part of the sovereignty of Alexander. No 
doubt, as in this regeneration of the empire as a whole, 
the building-plan waa grander than the building. The 
royally patented and pensioned Muaea, whom the Lagids 
had called to Alesandria, did not disdain to accept the 
like payments also from the Romans ; and the imperial 
munificence was not inferior to the earlier regal The 
funds of the library of Alexandria and the fund of free 
places for philosophers, poets, physicians, and scholars of 
all sorts,' as well as the immuuities granted to these, Were 
not diminished by Augustus, and were increased by the 
emperor Claudius — with the injunction, indeed, that the 

' A "Homeric poel" it MoutiW is read; lo eiog Ihe praise o[ 
Mcmuou in four Komeric verses, without adding a irord o( lits 
own iC'. 7. Or. 4748). HiLdrian makesan Alexandrian poet > mem- 
bar in reward for & lojal epigrnia (Athenaeua, XT. p. 677 <). Ejt- 
BmpleB at rlietors from Iladriau'a timo maj ba Been in PhilmtrMus, 
Vit. Soph. i. 25, 3 c 25, 3. A ^lAiaBfai dit Hawnfau iu Halicar- 
imasufi (Bull de ci>rr. Hell. ir. 405). At a later period, wheu the 
eireua waa everjlhiua, wo And a noted pugiliat— perliap«. one may 
an;— as an houorarir member of the philosophical class (inscriptiou 
from Rome, ('. L Or. G914 : ifttK6iiei toü fiFfi[>u»i iapiw,S]iit «si t£v 
(f T^ HwrTdfi [cmrauJjjiVBi' irt^mf ^lAog-iJifKiir ; comp. ib. 4724, aud 
Firmlous MaternuB, d^ error« prtif. rot. 13, 3). Oi it "S.ipiav ort 
TOÜ Mowtfcw l<tT>»( [Wood, Ephetaa interiptiaiu from tomb», n. T), ■ 
society of Ephesian physicians, kuve relation duiiblless to the Uu- 
■eum al Alenundria, but were hardl; memlwrs of iti liiey Tmra 
ralhec trained in il. 
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new CUudinn tica<lemicinDs BhouliI L:ive the Greok histori- 
cal works of the singular founder pulilicly read year by 
year id their sittings. With the first library lu the world 
Alexandriii retaiuec) at the same time, through the wholo 
intperiBl period, a certain primacy of scientific work, uutU 
Islam burnt the hbrary and killed the aucicut civilisation. 
It WHS not merely the opportunity thus offered, but at the 
urime time the old tradition and turn of mind of these 
Hellenes, which preserved for the city that precedence, aa 
indeed nmong the scholars the native Alesandriana are 
pi'omiuent in number and importance. In this epoch 
Humorous and respectable labours of erudition, particu- 
larly philological aud physical, proceeded from the circle 
of the naiianU "of the Museum," aa they entitled theui- 
eelves, like the PorisianB " of the Institute " ; but the 
litemry importance, which the Alesaudriau oud the Per- 
gameue court-Bcienco and court-art hod in the better 
epoch of Hellenism for the whole Hellenic and Hellen- 
ising world, was never even remotely attached to the 
ItumanO'.Uesandrian. The cause lay not in the want of 
talents or in other accidents, least of all in the fact that 
places in the Museum were bestowed by the emperor 
sometimes according to gifts and alwaj-s according to fa- 
vour, and the government dealt with them quit« as with 
the horse of the knight and the posts of officiala of tha 
household ; the case was not otherwise at the older courts 
Court-philosophers and court-poets remained in Alexan- 
dria, tut not the court ; it was here very clearly appar- 
ent that the main matter was not pensions and rewards, 
but the contact — quickening for both aides— of great poli- 
tical and great scieiitiSc work. The latter doubtless pre- 
sented iiaelf for the new monarchy and brought it« conse- 
quences with it ; but the place for it was not Alexandria : 
this bloom of political development justly belonged to the 
Lutins and lo the Latin capital The Augustan poetry 
and Augustan science attained, under similar circum- 
Biancee, to a similar important and pleasing development 
with that attained by the Hellenistic at the court of 
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tho Pergnmenea and (be earlier Ptolemiea. Even in the 
Greek circle, bo fur as the Roman goveroment operated 
upon it in the seuso of tlie Lagids, tliia dcvclupoient wax 
linked more wiLli Boiuo tban with Aleximdrio. It is true 
tbnt tlio (Jreek libraries of the capital were not equal to 
tiio Alciandrian, and liiere waa no inutitute in Rome 
cotDparable to tlie Alexandrian Museum. But a position 
at the Roman librariea opened up relations to tbe court, 
Tlie professorship of Greek rhetoric in the capital, inati- 
tuted bj Vespasian, filled up and paid for bj the govern- 
ment, gave to its holder, although he was not an officer of 
the household in the same sense as the imperial libmrian, 
a simtlur position, nnd was regarded, doubtless on that 
account, as the chief professorial clinir of the empii'e.' 
But, above all, the office of imperial cabinet secretarj* iu 
its Qreek division naa tbe most esteemed and tbe most 
influential position to which a Greek man of lett«iii could 
at all attain. Ti-ansference from the Alexandrian acad- 
emy to such an office in the capital was demonstrably 
promotion.' Even apart from all which the Greek literati 
otherwise found in Rome alone, the court-positions and 
tho court-offices were enough to draw tbe moat distin- 
guished of them thither rather than to tlie Egyptian " free 
table." The learned Alexandria of this time became a sort 
of " jointure " of Greek science, worthy of respect and 
useful, but of no pervading influence on the great move- 
ment of culture or mis-culture of the imperial period ; 
the places in the Museum were, as was reasonable, not 
seldom bestowed on scholars of note from abroad, and 
for the institution itaelf the books of the library were of 

> 'O im 9p6yos In Philmtratug, Vit. Soph. ü. 10, 5. 

' Eiamjiles are ChaerBmon, UiB leacfaer ot Kero, praviouBl; in- 
Etalleil iu Alexandria (Snidas, Aidfütioi 'AAiEorSfH^t ; comp. ZelUr, 
Ilfrmrt, zi. 430. and nbOTB, p. 283) ; Dionjsins, sod of Gtaucus, *.i 
first ID Alexandria, euccessor of ChfteTcmoD, llien from Nero duim 
to Trajui libriLrluti iu Rome nnd imperikl cabinet svorutarj (Snidu, 
Lb.) ; L. JoliuB VestiniiB under Hadrinn, «b«, even »Iter the presf- 
dencj of the MuB«utn, filled tlie Bam« positinna u Dionjsliia iu 
Rome Ip. 269 not«), knotrn also as a pliilologiaM author. 
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more account thnn the btirg«ase8 of the great commercial 
aud maoufacturiug city. 



The military circitmetAtices of E^'pt laid down, just as 
iu Syria, a double task for the troops there ; 
Ti^^Eßwi« j|,g protection of the south frontier and of the 
east const, which indeed may not be remotely 
compared with that required for the hoe of the Euphrutea, 
and the maiutenauce of internal order in the country as 
in the capital The Boman garrison consisted, apart from 
the ahi])a etationeil at Alexandria and on the Xile, which 
aeem chiefly to have Berred for the control of tho customs, 
under Augustus of three legions, along with tho not nu- 
B auxiliary tjoopa belonging to them, alwut '20,000 
This was about half as many as he destined for all 
the Asiatic provinces — which was in keeping with the im- 
poi-tonce of this province for the new monarchy. But the 
occupying force was probably even nnder Augustus him- 
self diminished about a third, and then under Domitian 
by about a farther third. At first two legions were sta- 
tioDed outside of the capital ; but the main camp, and 
soon the only oae, lay before its gates, where Caesar tho 
younger bad fought out the last battle with Antonius, in 
the suburb called accordingly Nicopolls. The suburb bad 
its own amphitheatre and its own imperial popular festi- 
val, and was quite independently organised ; bo that for a 
time the public amusements of Alexandria were thrown 
iuto the shade by those of Nicopolia. The immediate 
watobiog of the frontier fell to the auxiliaries. The same 
causes therefore which relaxed discipline in Syria — the 
police-character of their primary task and their immediate 
coiitaot with the great capital — came into play also for the 
Egyptian troops ; to which fell to be added, that the bad 
custom of allowing to the soldiers with the standards k 
married life or at any rate a substitute for it, and of dUiug 
up the troop from their camp-children, ha<l for long been 
u&turaUsed among the Macedonian soldiers of the Ptole- 
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miea, and booh preroiled alcio nmong the Romans, at least 
up to 11 certain degree. Accoi-dingly, the Egyptian corps, 
ill which the Occidentals served still more rarctly than iu 
tlie other amiiea of t!ie East, and which was recruited in 
gi'eat port fixim the citizens and the camp of Äleiandiin, 
appears to have been among all the sections of the army 
the least esteemed ; as indeed also the officers of this 
legion, as was already observed, were inferior in rank to 
those of tlie rest 

The properly military task of the Egyptian troops was 
closely connected with the measures for tlto elevation of 
Egyptian commerce. It will be convenient to take the 
two together, and to set forth in connection, iti the first 
instAHCC, the relatione to the continental neighbours in the 
south, and then those to Arabia and India. 

Egypt reaches on the south, aa was already remarked, 
as for as the barrier which the Inst cataiuct, 
"" not far from Syene (.\Bsouan), opposes to nav- 

igation. Beyond Syene begins the stock of the Kesch, as 
the Egyptians cull them, or, as the Greeks translated it, 
the dark -coloured, the Aethiopians, probably akin to the 
Axomites to bo afterwards mentioned, and, although per- 
haps sprung from the same root as the Egyptians, at any 
rate confronting them in historical development aa a for- 
eign people. Further to the south follow the Nahsiu of 
the Egyptians, that is, the Blacks, the Nubians of the Greek, 
the modern Negroea The kings of Egypt had in better 
times extended their rule far into the Interior, or at least 
emigrant Egyptians had established for themselveB here 
dominions of their own ; the written monuments of the 
Pliuraonic government go as far as above the third cata- 
ract to Dongola, where Nabnta (near Nun) seems to have 
been the centre of their settlements ; and considerably 
further up the stream, some six days' journey to the north 
of Khartoum, near Shendy, in Sennaar, in the neighbour- 
hood of the long forgotten Aethiopian town Meroe, are 
found groups of temples and pyramids, although destituto 
of writing. When Egypt became Roman, all this devel* 
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opment of power was long a matter of Hie past ; and be- 
yond Svene there ruled an Aetliiopion stock under qutens, 
^vbo regularly bore the name or the title Oondace,' and 
resided in that once Egyptian Nabata iu Dongola ; a peo- 
ple at a low stage of civitisatioD, predominantly shepherds, 
iu a position to bring into the field no army o( 30,000, but 
equip])ed with shields of ox-hides, armed mostly not with 
Bworda, but with axes or lances and iron-mounted clubs, 
predatory neighbours, not a match for the Komiins ia 

combat. In the year 730 or 731 these invaded 

the Roman territory — as they asserted, because 
the presidents of the nearest noraes had injured them — 
as the Romnna thought, because the Egyptian troops were 
then to a large extent occupied iu Arabia, aud tliey hoped 
to be able to plunder witli immunity. In reality Üiey 

overcame the three cohorts who covered the 
Sn'il» '''"*'' frontier, and dragged away the iuhabitnnta 

from the nearest Egyptian districts — Philoe, 
Elephantine, Syene — as slaves, and the statues of the em- 
peror, which they found there, as tokens of victory. But 
the governor, who just then took up the administration of 
the province, O^us Pelronius, speedUy requited the at- 
tack ; with 10,000 infantry and 800 cavalry he not merely 
drove them out, but followed them along the Nile into 
their own land, defeated them emphatically at Puelchla 
(Dekkeh), and stormed their stronghold Premis (Ibrim), 
as well as the capital itself, which he destroyed. It is true 
that the queen, a brave woman, renewed the attack next 
year and attempted to sform PremJs, where a Eoman gar- 
rison had been left ; but Petronius brought seasonable 
relief, and so the Aethiopian queen determined to send 
envoys and to sue for peace. The emperor not merely 
granted it, but gave orders to evacuate the subject terri- 
tory, and rejected the proposal of bis governor to make 
the vanquished tributary. This event, otherwise not im- 

' The eanach of Caadnc«, wbo reads in Iialih (Aula of the Apos- 
tlx«, Till. 27) is «ell kDoiTU ; ind a CuiiUce rrigned also In Nero'« 
time {Plinlos, S. If. vi. 2D, 183). 
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portant, is remnrknblo in so far ns just tlien the clefinite 
resolution of the Koiimn fTovemiiieut became apparent, to 
maiotAin absolutely the Nile valley as far as tlie river Tras 
navigable, but not at all to contemplate taking possession 
of the wide districts on the upper NUe. Only the tract 
from Syene, where under Augustus the frontier-troops 
were stationed, as far as Htera Sycaniinos (Maliarruku), 
the so-called Twelve-mile -land (ÄuSeitcürx'oM«). while never 
organised as n nome and never viewed as a pai-t of Egjpt, 
was yet regarded as belonging to the empiie ; and at least 
under Domitian the posts were even advanced as far aa 
Hiera Sycaminos.' On that footing substantially the mat- 
ter remained. The Oriental expedition planned by Nero 
(p. G5) was certainly intended to embrace Aethiopia ; but 
it did not go beyond the preliminary reconnoitring of ths 



' That llie imperial frontier reached to Hiura SycunJuos, is evl- 
lient Cor the Gecood centur7 from Ptolerooeiw, v. 5, 74, for the time 
nF Dinoletiaa from the Itineraries, vhioh carrj' the imperial road« 
thus far. !□ tha NoUtiOk digniiatujn, a conturjr later, the postsagain 
do not rBach bejond Svene, Pliilse, Elephanttue. In the Iraol from 
rhilae to Hiera Sycamitios, the Dodeeaschoinoe of Herodotni liL 
29) temple-tribate appearl to have bean raised Klready In earlj 
times for the Isis of Philao »Itfays common to the Egyptians aad 
AethiopiuiB ; but Grei?k iusariplluiia from the Lsgid period liare not 
been foond here, wliemM numerous dated ones occur from the Bo- 
mau period, tlie oldest from the lima of Augustus (Psutcliis, 3 A.O. ; 
a I. Gt. a. GOea), »nd of Tib«rius (i*. 28 A.D., n. 5104, 33 A.D., a. 
elOl], the taost recent from that of Philippus (Kiu-dassi, 848 a-d., 
n, GOlO), These do not prove absolutelj that the plaice wliare th« 
inscription was fnnnd belonged to the empire ; bnt that of a land- 
measuring soldier of the }'ear 33 (□. lilOl I, and that of a.praetidi- 
tim of the year M (Talmis, n. 6043 f.), as well as numerous others 
certainly pregappoM it Beyond the frontier indicaled no »iroilnr 
■tone has ever been found; for the remarlcable inscription of th« 
rrgiiui (C. I. L. iii. 83), found at Messaurdt. to tba south of Shendy 
(lä° 2S' laL, 6 lesgnes to tha »onth of Ihe mini of Nags), the moat 
Bonthem o( all knonn Latin inicriptlona. no<r in llie Berlin Museum, 
lias been set up. not bj a It»mnn subject, but presumably by an 
envoy of an African queen, who was rutuminR from Rome, and 
who spoke Iialin perhaps only in order to thuw that lie had been tn 
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country by Roman officers tm tar a3 Meroe. The relations 
with the DGighbouni on tbo Egyptian soutliern frontier 
down to the middle oF the third century must have been 
on the whole of a peaceful kind, although there were not 
waotiug minor quarreU with that Candnce and with her 
euccesaors, who nppear to hnve maintained their positioa 
for a considemble time, and subsequently perhaps with 
other tribes, that attained to ascendency beyond the im- 
perial hounds. 

It was not till the empire was unhinged in the period of 
Valerian and GaUienus, that the neighbours 
broke over this boundary. We have already 
mentioned (p. 272) that tlie Blemyes settled in the moun- 
tains on the eoutli-east frontier, formerly obeying the 
Aethiopians, a barbarous people of revolting savageoess, 
who even centuries later had not abaudoned human sacri- 
fices, a<lvanced at tliis epoch indepeudently against Egypt, 
and by an understanding with the Palmyrencs occupied a 
good part of upper Egypt, and held it for a series of years. 
The vigorous emperor Probua drove them out ; but the 
inroads once begun did not cease,' and the emperor Dio- 
cletian resolved to draw back the frontier. The narrow 
" Twelve-mile -land " demanded a strong gan-ison, and 
brought in little to the state. Tlie Nubians, who roamed 
in the Libyan desert, and were constantly visiting in pai'- 
ticular the great Oasis, agreed to give up their old abodes 
and to settle in this region, which was formally ce<Ied to 

' Tliö trapaca IfiUaea, tub qaibiii ArViiop» et Inda» iniremuit, in 
KU onilion prohnbly lield in the year 296 (Pntieg. r, 6), applytofach 
a rtntontre, not to tlio Egvptiin InBorrcolion ; and tho oration o( 
thn JKM 2ä9 spooks of attacks of the Blcm^es (Paneg. lil. IT). — 
ProoopluB. BM. Pm-i. 1. 10, reportu the ceoion of the "TneUe-mila- 
territorjr '■ to the Nubians. It ii raent!oiied a« standing under the 
dominion, noloniis Kiiblana, bntof the Bl«myeaby Otympiodoriis, 
j>. 37, H&ll. BTid Iha ins<;riptii>n of Silko, C. I. Gr. mn. Ths 
(ragmeiit recently brought to ligUl of a Greek hi^roio poi^m as to the 
victory of a late ILomna emperor orrr the Blwmye« is referred bjr 
BQcheler {Ithein. Mta. xxxix. 370 t.) lo Ibai of MarciaiiuB, in tha 
/earl'Sl (comp. Priscu»,//-. 27), 
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them ; at the same time fixed annaal paymento were made 
to tliem as well as to their eastern neighboura the Blemyea, 
nominally in order to compensat« them for gitardijig th« 
fi'ODtJGr, in reality beyond doubt to buy off their plunder- 
ing espeditious, which nevertheless of course did not ceoae. 
It was a retrograde step — the first, since Egj'pt become 
itoman. 

Of the mercantile intercourse on this frontier little is 

reported from antiquity. Aa the catanicts of 
SSSiSIISbI"" tlie upper Nile closed the direct route by 

water, the tmfiBc between the interior of Afi-ica 
and the Egyptians, particularly the trade in ivory, was 
carried on in the Koman period more by way of the Abys- 
sinian porta than along the Nile ; but it was not wanting 
also in this direction.' The Aethiopiona who dwelt in 
numbers beside the Egyptians on the island of Philae were 
evidently mostly merchants, and the border-peace that here 
prevailed must have contributed its part to the prosperity 
of the frontier- town 8 of upper Egypt and of Eg}-ptian 
trade generally. 

The east coast of Egyjit presented to the development 

of general traffic a problem difficult of solution. 
»Si™i'«!d Tho thoroughly desolate and rocky shore was 
g^mioom- incapable of culture proper, and in ancient as 

in later times & desert' On the other hand 
the two seas, eminently important for the development of 
culture in the ancient world, the Mediterranean and the 
Bed or Indian, approach each other most closely at the 
two most northern extremities of the latter, the Peraian 
and the Arabian gulfs ; the former receives into it tha 
Euphrates, which in the middle of its course comes near 
to the Mediterranean ; the latter la only a few days' march 
distant from the Nile, which flows into tlie same sea. 

' Juveiuil (xl. 1S4) mentions tlie «lepbant'a leetli, qru» tnittit porta 
Syfnri- 

' Ao«ordiag to tha mode in wliicli Ptolemy (iv. 5, H, 15) treat« ot 
tbta Donst, it seenu, juat like tlie "Twelve-mile-lktid," to bavB lain 
outside of th» division into nomt^a. 
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Hence in ancient time» Iho commorcifil int«rcour8e be- 
tween the East and the West took preponderantly either 
the direction alon^ the Euphrates to the Syrian and 
Amhiau coast, or it made its vny from the east coast of 
Egypt to the Kile. The traffic routes from the Euphrates 
were older than those by way of tlie Nile ; but the latter 
had the adrantnge of the stream being better for navigation 
and of the shorter land- transport ; the getting rid of the 
latter by preparing an artificial water-route was in the case 
of the Euphrntes excluded, in that of Egypt found in 
ancient as in modem times difficult doubtless, but not im- 
possible. Accordingly nature itself prescribed to the laud 
of Egypt to connect the east coast with the course of the 
Nile and the northern coast by land or water routes ; and 
the beginnings of such structures go hack to the time of 
those native rulers who first opened up Egypt to foreign 
countries and to traffic on a great scale. Following in the 

traces apparently of older structures of the 
lo'L™'™" great rulers of Egypt, Sethi I. and Bhamses 

IL, kiugNecho, tlie son of Psamni6tichu8(610- 
594 B.c.) began the building of a canal, which, branching 
off from the Nile in the neighbourhood of Cairo, was to fur- 
nish a water-communication with the bitt«r lakes 'near 
Ismailia, and through these with the Red 8ea, without 
l>eiog able, however, to complete the work. Tliat in this 
he had in view not merely the control of theAj-abian Gulf 
and Iho commercial traffic with the Arabians, but already 
brought within his horizon the Persian and tlie Indian 
seas, and the more remote East, is probable, for this rea- 
son, that the same ruler suggested the only circumnavi- 
gation of Africa executed in antiquity. Beyond doubt 
this was for king Darius I, the lord of Persia as well ns of 
Egypt ; he completed the canal, but, as his memorial- 
stones found on the spot mention, he caused it to be filled 
up again, probably because his engineers feared that the 
water of the aea, admitted into the canal, would overflow 
tlie fields of Egypt. 

The rivalry of the Lagids and the Seleucids, which 
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doniinatei:! tlie jwlicy of Uie post-Alcxnndrine porioil grn- 
ei-nlly, whs )it tbe BAine time a contest between tlia 
Euphrntes nnd the Nile, Tbe former was in possession, 
tlic Intter the pretender ; and in the better time of the 
Liigids the peaceful offensive was pursued with gieat 
euerpy. Not only was that oaual undertaken by Necho 
nu'l Darius, now named the "riier of Ptolemaeua, " opened 
for the first time to navi^tion by the second Ptolemy 
PliiladelphuB {\ 247 n.c,) ; but comprehensive harbour- 
Htnictures were carried out at the points of the difficult 
east coast that were best fitted for the security of the ships 
and for the connection with the Nile. A1x>ve all. this waa 

done at the mouth of the canal leading to tbe 
2;.^^" Nile, at the townships of Arsinoe, Cleopatris, 

Clysma, all three in the region of the present 
Suez. Further downward, besides several minor struct- 
ures, arose the two important emporia, Myos HormoB, 
somewhat above the present KosCr, and Berenice, in tlie 
land of the Trogodytea, nearly in the same latitude witb 
Sycne on the Nile as well as with the Äi'ubian port Leuce 
Come, the former distant six or seven, the latter eleven 
days" march from tbe town Coptos, near which the Nile 
bends farthest to the eastward, and connected with this 
chief emporium on the Nile by roads constructed aaosa 
the desert and provided with large cisterns. The gooda 
trafiic of the time of the Ptolemies probably went less 
through the canal than by these land routes to Coptoa. 
Beyond that Berenice, in the hmd of the Trogodytes. 

the Egypt proper of the Lagids did not extend, 

Tlie settlements lying farfher to the south, 
Ptolemais " for the chase " below Suäkim, and the south- 
most township of the Lagid kingdom, the subsequent 
Adulia, at that time perhaps na^ied " Berenice the 
Golden " or " near Saba," Zula not far from the present 
Moasowah, by far tbe best harbour on all this coasts were 
not more thnn coasUforta and bad no i^oiiimunicationby 
land with Egypt These remote settlements were beyond 
doubt either lost or voluntarily abandoned under tbe Ister 
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Lngiils, anil fit Ibe epoch Tt'hen tbe Roman nile began, the 
Trogoilytic Berenice was on the coast, like Syene in the 
intehor, the limit of the empire. 

In tliia repfioD, never occupied or early evacuated by the 

Ejiyptinns there was formed —whether at the 
'Sa^^iZ.'^ end of the Lngid epoch or in tbe first age of 

tbe empire— an inJei>endent state of some ex- 
tent and importance, that of tbe Axoraites,' corresponding 
to tbe modem Habesh. It derives its name from tbe town 
Aiömia, the modorti Axum, situated in the heart of this 
Alpine country eight days' journey from the sea, in the 
modern country of Tigre ; the already -men tioued beat 
emporium on this coast, Adulis in tbe bay of Mnssowab, 
served it as a port. The original population of the king- 
dom of Asümis, of which tolerably pure remnants still 
■ Out best iaformntion u lo the kingdom of Axotnia ia obtained 
from ft atooa erected to one of Its kings, be^'oiid doubt lu llie better 
period of the empire, ■! Adulis [C. I. Or. 6127 li). A wrt of ivrit- 
Ing onmmemorutlre of the deeds of this apparent empire -founder in 
the style of thnt of Darim at Per»epoli», or tliat of Augustus at Aii- 
ojra, and Bxed on the king's throne, before vliii^li down lo tbe sixlh. 
centurjr criminals were executed. Tbe sIciUul disquisition of Dill- 
muia (Alih. tier BerUner Akademie, I87T, p. 195 f.l, explitins as 
mnch of It as is explicable. From the Boman standpoint it is to b« 
noted that tho king doe* not name the Romans, but clearlj baa iu 
view their Imperial frontiers when he subdues the Taugsllee tx'xi" 
TÄr tS» Urfuwim ifimt, and conslrucls a road kri tCi- fflf J^iji flaffi- 
\tlat rinut iiix?i tdylitrau, and further, names as the Dorthem limit 
of bis Arabian expedition Leuce Come, tbe last Boman «tallon on 
tbe Arabian west coast. Hence it follows (urllier, that this inscrip- 
tion Is more recent than the Periplus of the Red Sea written uuder 
Vespasian ; for according to this {c 5) the king of Aiomis rules ivi 
TÄv ttaaxoipirfHr t^i'xp' '»• AAAi)» BapB^^af, and this is lo be nnder- 
stood ezcluaivel/, since he names in o, 2 the riparni of tbe Mos- 
cophagus. aud likewise remarks In c 14, that bejand tbe Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb there is no "king," but only "tyrants." Thus at 
thai time the Axomltli* kingdom did not reach to tbe Boman fron- 
tier, but od] J to somewhere about Ftolemais '' of the chose," juat as 
in tbe oilier direction not to Cape Gnardaful, but uuly as far as Ibo 
Straits of Ilab el Maudeb. Kor does the Periplus speak of posfes- 
•ions of the king of Axamls ou tbo Arabian eoast, although be on 
several ooaasiana tuenllons th« dynasts there. 
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maiDtniD tbomsclves at the present da; in individual tracts 
ot the interior, belonged from its laitRuafie, the Agau, to 
the same Hamitic cycle with the modern Bego, Sali, Dnn-' 
kali, Somali, Galla ; to the Egyptian populatiou this lin- 
guistic circle seems related in a similar va; as the Qreeks 
to tho Celts and Slaves, so that here doubtless (or research 
an affinity may subsist, but for their historical exi&tenca 
rather nothing but contrast. But before our knovled^ 
of this country so much as begins, superior Semitic immi- 
gi-anta belonging to the Hizuyaritic stocks of eoutbem 
Ai-abia must have crossed tho naiTow gulf of the sea and 
rendered their language as well as their writing at home 
there. The old written language of Habesh, estinet in 
popular use since the seventeenth century, the Ge'ez, or 
as it is for the most port erroneously termed, the Aethi- 
opic,' is purely Semitic,' and the still living dtaieots, tho 
Amhara and the Tigrina, ai-e bo also in the main, only dis- 
turbed hy the influence of the older Agau. 

As to the begiunings of this commonwealth no tradition 
baa been preserved- At the end of Nero's 
i^^pmät!' time, and perhaps already long before, the 
king of the Axomitcs iniled on the African 
coast nearly from Suitkim to the Straits of B:kb el Mandeb. 
Some time afterwords — the epoch cannot be more pre- 
cisely defined — wo And him as a frontior-neiglibour of the 
Romans on the souUieru border of Egypt, ftnd on Uis 
other coast of ilie Arabian Oulf in warlike activity in tho 
territory intervening between the Roman possession and 
that of the Sabaeans, and so coming into immediate cou- 
tact towards the north with the Roman ten-itorj also in 

' Tliti usme of the AMliiapiana wna ueooiated in the büller period 
vrith the country on the Upper Kila, vspecfallj with Ihu kiagdoms 
of Meros and Mabuta (p. 396), and ao willi Ihe rogiou which wc now 
call NiibU. In later anUqiiUy, for exanple by Procüpiu^ the des- 
Igiiatlon is referred to the itate of Axonis, and himce in more r«- 
oent limua is freqaenlly employed tor Abj'saiiiia. 

' Heaeii the lugend th»l the Axomttea were Syrians wttled by 
Alexander In Africa, and slill spoke Syrian (PLilosturgius, ^tL 
Efti. iii. 6). 
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Arabia ; oonunanding, moreoTcr, the African coast outeido 
of the Gulf perhaps as far as Cape Guardafui. How far 
hia territory of Axömis extended inland is not cleai' ; 
Aethiopia, that ia, Scuufiar and Dongola. at least in the 
€(U'lier imperial period, hardly belonged to it ; [Krhapa at 
this time the kingdom of Nahata may have Bubaisted 
alongside of the Axomitic. Where the Axontitea meet 
118, we find them at a comparatively advanced stage of de- 
\elopraent. Under Augustus the Egy)iti(iii commercial 
traffic increased not leas with these African harbours than 
with ludio. The king Lad the command not merely of 
an army, but, as liis ■veiy relations to Arabia presuppose, 
also of a fleet, A Greek merchant, who waa present in 
Adulis, terms king Zoskales, who ruled in Vespasian's 
time in Axomis, on upright man and acquainted with Greek 
writing ; one of his euccesBors has set up on the sjMjt a 
memorial- writing composed in current Greek which told 
his deeds to the foreigners ; he even names himself iu it 
a son of Area — which title the kings of the Axomitea re- 
tained down to the fourth century— and dedicates the 
tlirone, which bears that memorial icscription, to Zeue, to 
Area, and to Poseidon. Already in Zoskalea'a time that 
foreigner names Adulia a well organised emporium ; hia 
succeaaora compelled the roving tribes of the Arabian coast 
to keep peace by land and by sea, and restored a land 
commuuicAtion fi-om their capital to the Roman frontier, 
which, consideiing the nature of this district piimnrily left 
dependent on communication by sea, was not tu bo es- 
teemed of slight account. Under Vespasian brass pieces, 
which were divided according to need, served the natives 
instead of money, and Roman coin circulated only among 
the strangers settled in Adulis ; iu the later imperial pe- 
riod the kings themaelvea coined. The Axomito niler 
withal calls himself king of kings, and no trace jwints to 
Roman clientship ; he practises coining in gold, which the 
Ramans did not allow, not merely in their own territory 
but even within the range of their power. There was 
boldly another land in the imperial period beyond the 
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Bomwio-Hellenio bounds which bad appropriated to it- 
self Helleni« Imbite with equal independence and to an 
oquftl extent aa the state of Habesh. That in the course 
of time the popular language, indigenous or rather natur- 
alisetl from Arabia, gained the upper hand and dispoe- 
sesied the Greek, is probably traceable partly to Arabian 
influencc, partly to that of Christinnity au<I the revival 
connected with it of the popular dialects, such as we found 
also in Syria and Egypt ; and it does not exclude the view 
that the Greek language in Axomis and Adulis in the first 
and second centuries of our era had a similar position to 
what it liftd in Syria and Egypt, bo far as it is allowable 
to compare small and great. 

Of political relations of the Bomana to the stat« d 

Axomta hardly anything is mentioned from 
5^SJ2^ "" the first three centuries of our era, to which 

our narrative is confined, ^ith the rest of 
Egypt they took possession also of the ports of the east , 
coast down to the remote Trogodytio Berenice, which on 
account of that remoteness was in the lioman period 
placed under a commandant of its own.' Of extendiug , 
their temtory into the inhospitable and worthless moun- 
laiiis along the coast there was never any thought ; nor { 
can the sparse population, standing at the lowest stage ol I 
development, in the immediately adjoining region hnvo 
ever given serious trouble to the Romans. As little did * 
the Caesars attempt, as the early Lagids had done, to pos- 
sess themselves of the emporia of the Aiomitic coaat. 
There is express mention only of the fact that envoys of 
the Aiomite kings negotiated with the emperor Aurelion. 
But this very silence, as well as the formerly indicated 
independent position of the ruler,' leads to the inference 

' This is tUepTU^crttu pnttadiorvm et montiä Beroniee» {C. f. Ij, A 
it 8083), project}!* mmitii Berenieidu lOrslli, 3881), prnifeeliuM 
Bt'rnieidU {O. 1. L, x. 1129), an officer of equestrian rnnk, uiftl~I 
ojjoua to those sddnoed above |p. 270), w gtationi'd in Alemndrift. V 

' The letter, whIoU the emperor Conitantiiis in tlie _vesr 358 dl- ^ 
recta to Aeiianas, the king at the Axomitou at tLal lime, is that of 
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that here the reco^ised frontier -vvia pei-manently rc- 
apeoted on both sides, and that a rehttion of good Di^igh- 
bourhood subeiated, which proved advantageous to the 
interestB of peace and especially of Egyptian commerce. 
That the latter, egpecially the importaut trafGc iu ivory, iu 
wliich Adulia was the chief entrepot for the interior of 
Afnco. was carried ou predomiuautly fi'oui Egypt and in 
Egyptian veBsels, cannot — eoDsidering tho superior civil- 
isation of Egypt — be subject to any doubt even as regards 
the Lagid period ; and in Roman times this traffic jiroh- 
ably only increased in omouxit, without undergoing fur- 
ther change. 

Far more imporiint for Egypt and the Roman empire 

generally than the traffic wilh the African 
Stow'.r** south was that which subsisted with Arabia 

and the coasts situated farther to the easL 
The Arabian peninsula remained aloof from tlie sphere of 
Hellenic culture. It would possibly have been otherwise 
had king Alexander lived a year longer ; death swept him 
away amidst the preparations for sailing round and occu- 
pying the already-explored south coast of Arabia, setting 
out from the Persian Gulf. But the voyage which the 
greikt king had not been able to enter on was never under, 
taken by any Greek after hini. From the most remote 
times, on the other band, a lively intercourse had taken 
place between the two coasts of tho Arabian Gulf over its 
moderately broad waters. In the Egyptian accounts from 
the time of the Pharaohs the voy^ea to the land of Punt, 
and the spoils thenco brought home in frankinceuse, 
ebony, emeralds, leopards' skins, play an important part. 
It has been already (p. 162) mentioned that subsequently 
the northern portion of the Arabian west coast belonged 

one raler to knother on u> equal fooling; he reqimti liia fricndlj 
and neiglibonrlj uaiiluicc ftgaliitl the spread of tbe Atliitiiulan 
liureey, and for llie deiKisition and deliverlog op of au Axoinilla 
clergj man suspected of it Tlw felloweliip of oultur« aomr« liere 
iQt« tliu more deflnitu prom in unci-, astlie Chrislisa invokes ugniast 
the CLrlBtbui tliu arm of tliu Iieatliuu. 
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to the territoiy of the Nabatoeans, und ^^ith Uus came 
into the power of tlie Bomans. Tbia wna a desolate 
lieach ; ' only the emporium LeuM Couie, the last town of 
the Nabalaeana aiid bo far also of the Roman empire, 
was not merely tu moriÜoie intercourse with Berenice 
lying opposite, but was also the starting-point of the cam- 
vim-route leading to Petra and tbenco to the porta of 
southern SjTia, nü<l iti so far, one of the centres of the 
traffic between the East and the West (p. 165). The ad- 
joining re^ons on the south, northward and southward of 
the modem Mecca, corresponded in their natural charac- 
ter to the opposite Trogodjte country, and were, like this, 
neither politically nor commercially of importance, nor 
yet apparently united under one sceptre, but occupied by 
j-oving tribes. But at the south end of this gulf was tliö 

' Inliuid Uj the primeval TeimA, the ion of labinkel of Genenii, 
enütneritlixl b; the AEajrian kiug TiglUb-Pilesu in the eighth or-n- 
larj betöre Christ among Uib coaquesta, named bj tlie prophitl Jere- 
miah togvttier with Sidon, around which gather in % remorkable 
H-ay ABsyriftti, Egyptian, Arabian relations, ttia fnrthur nnfolding of 
whioli, after bold travellers !i4V8 opened up lliu place, we may 
nrait from Oriental research. In Teimä itself Eutlng recently 
found Aramaic inscriptions of the oldest epoch (Niildeka, Silzviigt- 
Irrüm der Beriiner Akademie, 188*, p. 813 L). From tho not far 
distant place HedSJn-Süllh (Hijr) proceed certain coins modelled 
after tlie Attic, which in port replace the owl of I'allas by that imige 
of a god which the Egyptians deslgDal« as Besa the lord of Punt, t-e, 
of Arabia (Erman, Zfit»ehrif(f&r Ifuniümalik, iz. 2DS f.). We Iibt« 
atreadj tnentioued the Nabatoean inaciiptiona just toand there [p. 
103, note 3). Not far from thenc«, near 'Ola (el-AUy) Inssriptioitl 
have been found, which correspond in the writing and in the noniea 
oF gods and kings la those of the South- Arabian Miuaeans, and show 
that these hod a considerable station here, sixty days' journey from 
their home, hut 00 the fron kin cense -route mentioned by Eratos- 
thenes, from Miuaea to Aelana; and aiongaide of these others of a 
cognate but not identical sonth. Arabian slock (D. H. Müller tn 
the Btrkhitder Wiener Mademie at ITth December I8)M). Th« 
Minaean iDscripllons belong beyond doubt tothe pre-Roman period. 
As ou the annexation of the Nabatoean kingdom by Trajia tbeaa 
dislricts were abandoned (p. 106), from tlial time another buuIIi- 
Arabiau tribe may have ruled there. 
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home of the only Arabic stock, ivliich attained to greater 
importance in the pre-Ialamic period. The Greeks and 
the Rom^na name these Arabs in the earlier period after 
the people most promiueut at that time Sabaeaua, iu later 
times after another tribe usually Homerites, as, according 
to the neiv Arabic form of the latter name, now for the 
most part HimjnritcB. 
The development of this remarkable people had reached 

a considerable stage long before the begiii- 
«MH«Q«i"ii. ''iog "' '■^ö Koman iiile over Egypt.' Its 

native seat, the Arabia Felix of the aiicieuts, 
the I'egion of Mocha ainl Aden, is surrounded by a nan-ow 
plaiu along the shore intensely hot and desolate, but the 
healthy and temperate interior of Yemen and Hadmmaut 
produces on the mountain-slopes and in the valleys a 
luxuriant vegetation, and the numerous mountain- waters 
peiTuit in many respects with eoreful management a 
ganlen-like cultivation. We have even at the present 
ilay an expressive testimony to the rich and peculiar civil- 
isation of this region in the remains of city-nalla and 
towers, of useful buildiugs, particularly aqueducts, anil 
temples covei-ed with inscriptions, which completely con- 
firm the description of ancient authors ns to the magnifi- 
cence and lusury of this region; the Arabian geographers 
Iiave ^vrittcu books concerning the strongholds and castles 



nected with ths triula in frank ineenie in 
Theophrnatiis (f 387 »c; UUl. plaiU. ix, 4) »nd more fnllj in 
EratoFtlicni» (f 194 ilc.) ; in Strabo (zvi 4, 3, p. 768) of tli« four 
great tribus ol lbs Hinoeans (H&Tusli Theoplir. ?) irith Ih« copilftl 
Caraa; tba SabMwiB (äaba Theopbr.) witb the opital Hftrinlia; 
the Cnttabanea (Kitlbsen& Tlieophr.) with tlie GspiUI Tamnni Ihu 
Chat ramoti toe (Hadrsm^ta Tbeophr.) with the oapital Sahaln, dc- 
Bcribo tbe vary oirclu out of which the Hom^rilu kiiigdom devi!lup«d 
ittt'lf, and indieats Ita boginninj.'R. Tbe much sought for Minv-i 
are now pointed ont wllh cerWlntj in Ha'In tn the iuterior abova 
Harib and Hadramant, where huudredi of iiiseriptioiis have bt'ta 
found, and have jielded alreadj ao fvwtr than twunlvsix kiniis' 
names. Mariaba in evea aow named Marlb. The reijiou Chalra- 
tnotUla or Chalramitig is Iladramaut. 
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of tlin numerous petty princes of Yemen. Famous are tbe 
ruins of tbe mighty embankment which once in the valley 
of Mariaba clnmiued up tbe river Dona and rendered it 
possible to water the fields upwards," and from the burst- 
ing of wliicli, and tbe migration alleged to have been 
thereby occasioned of the inhabitants of Yemen to the 
norlb the Arabs for long counted their years. But above 
all this district was ouo of the original seats of wboleeale 
traffic by laud and by sea, not merely because its pro- 
ductions, frankincense, precious stones, gum, cassia, aloe^ 
senua, myrrh, and numerous other drugs called for export, 
but also because this Semitic stock wns, just like that of the 
Phoenicians, formed by its whole character for commerce ; 
Strabo says, just Uke the more recent travellers, that the 
Arabs are all traders and merchants. The coining of silver 
ia here old and peculiar ; the coins were at first modelled 



> The remarkobU remniiu of tbii ilmctare, execulcd with tlia 
grsktest pKciBiun and skill, ore desoribed bj Aroiiiid [Journal 
Aaiatigut, 7 B^rie, tome S, for Uis jear 1874, p. S t. with pUng ; 
comp, nilter, Erdkunde, xii. 801). On the tvio ndoe of the em- 
LiiiikmHat, wliich hu now almost wholl/ dissppcnred, utood Ktpeo- 
tively Iwo Bloue etruEtures built of iqiiari> blocks, ot conical ilmost 
cj'Uudrlcal (urm, Iwtween wliich a narrow opening is found for tha 
watar flowlni; out of the basin-, at least on the one side a canal 
lined irith pebbles leads it to this outloL It was once closed with. 
planks placed one above another, which could be iudivtduittlj re- 
moved, to carry the water away aa might be needed, Tlie one ot 
those stone cylinders bears the folloiring inscription (according toth« 
translation, not indeed quite certain in all its details, of D, H. Hilller, 

Wü'ur Sittangtbenelite-, vol. ictü. 1880, p. MS): "Jala"amar tha 
glorious, son of Samab'ali the sublime, prince at Saba, cnused tha 
Balap (monntainl to I» pierced (and erected) the sluioe-struotut« 
named Itahab for easier irrigation." We have no wicure Ihb!« for 
fixing the chronological place ot this and numerous other mjal 
names of the Sabaean inscriptions. The Assyrian king Sargon eajs 
in tbe Khorsabad inscription, after he has narrated the vanqiiiatiin^ 
of the king of Oaia, Han no, in llie year 716 B.c.: " I received Ih» 
tribute of I'harauli the kin); of BgH)^ "^ Sbsmsija Hie queen of 
Arabia, and at Itliamara the Sabaean ; gold, herbs ot the rDsIem 
Ikod. alaves, horses, and camels " (Uöller, I. c. p. &68; Duncker, 

(?£mA. (iiM AlUrlltumi, iL> p. 327). 
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after Athenian diea, and later after Roman coins of Aii- 
gustua, but on an independent, probaby Babjlonian basis.' 
From the land of these Arabians the original frankincense- 
routes led across the desert to the marts on the Arabian 
gulf, Aelana and the already- mentioned Leuce Come, and 
the emporia of Syria, Petra and Gaza;* these routes of 
the land-traffic, whicli along with those of the Euphrates 
and the Nile, furnish the means of intercourse between 
East and West from the earliest times, may bo conjectured 
to be the proper basis of the prosperity of Yemen. But 
the sea-traffic likewise soon becante associated nith them ; 
the great mart for this was Adane, the modem Aden. 
From this the goods went by water, certainly in the main in 
Arabian ships, either to those same maiia on the Arabiim 
giiU and so to the Syrian porls, or to Berenice and Myos 
Horraos, and from thence to Coptos and Alesandria. We 
have already stated that the same Arabs likewise at a very 
eai'ly time possessed themselves of the opposite coast, and 
transplanted their language, their writing and their civil- 
isation to Habesb. If Coptoa, the Nile-emporium for the 
eastern traffic, had just as many Arabs as Ej^;i'pt had in- 
habitants, if even the emerald-miuea above Berenice (near 
Jebel Zebära) were worked by the Arabs, this shows that 
in the Lagid state itself they had the tnule up to a certain 
degree in their hands ; and its passive attitude in respect 
to the traffic on the Arabian sea, whither at most an e}t))edt- 
tion against the pirates was once undertaken,' is the mora 

> SuUet iu the BeAiner Zeilachrift far yumiimatik, viii. 243; J. 
n. MordtmiuQ in the Wiener Jfumiam. ZeilteJtrift. xii, 280. 

' Plinj. IL N. lii. 14, 65, reckons the coat of a cuneri load of 
fTknkincoaie by the lutd-Taote tram the Arkbian const to OitM U, 688 
(I>iuu'ii( = £30), ''Alongtlie wholo trwit fodder and water and «heiter 
Hud Tftrieuseuttom-duiisliaretabe paid for; then tb^prieulB demand 
ovrtaiu Bhares and the lorib^s of tlie kincs; laorBovvr the guards 
aud the Iialberdiers »nd tlie bodv goards and aarvanta have their ex. 
BetJoaH; lo which onrIm))erlal dues Tall lo lie added." In tlie ease of 
the waLer-trausport these inturrening eijionnei irere not iociirrcd, 

' The chnstiaing of tlie plratea is reporud hj AgnlharohideB in 
Diodorui, iiL 43, and Slrabo. xvi. 4. 18, p 777. But Eiion-GeWr 
tu Pslestino, on thu Eluiitio gult, Ij rir BipifUi aaAtTiat (JoecpliiiR, 
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readily intoUigible, if a sUte well orgnttised and ponerful 
at sea ruled tlieae waters. We lueet the Araba of Yemen 
even beyond their owu sea. Adane remained down to the 
Romau imperial times a. mart of traffic ou the one baud 
with India, on the other with Egj'p'i ^'^^> "> spite of its 
own uufavoumble position on the treeless shore, rose to 
such pi-osperity that the name of "Ai-abia Felix" had 
prininiy refei-euce to this town. The dominion, wbicli in 
oiu' days the Imnm of Muscat in the aouth-enst of the 
peninsula has esercieed over tlio islnmla of Socotra and 
Zanzibar and the Afi'icau east coast from Cape Guardafui 
southward, pertained in Vespasian's time " from of old " 
to the princes of Ai-abia ; the island of Dioscorides. thnt 
same Socotra, belonged then to the king of Hadiainaut, 
Azonio, that is, the coast of Somal and further southward, 
to one of the viceroys of his western neighbour, the king 
of the Homerites. The southernmost station on the east 
Afiican coast which the Egyptian merchants knew of, 
Khapta in the region of Zanzibar, was leased fi-om thia 
sheikh by the merchants of Muzo, thnt is nearly the 
modern Mocha, "and tbey send thither tlieir trading- 
ships, mostly manned by Aiiibian captains and sailors, 
who ore accustomed to deal and are often connected by 
marriage with the natives, and ai-e acquainted with tba 
locnlitiea and the languages of the country." The cnltiva^ 
tion of the soil and industry wont hand in hand with com- 
merce ; in the houses of rank ia India, Arabian wine 
\vaa drunk olongtiide of the Falernian from Italy and the 
Laodicene from Syria; and the lances and slioemnkera' 
nwls, which the natives of the coast of Malabar purchased 
from the foreign Iradera were manufactured at Muza. 
Thus this region, which morevcr sold much and bought 
little, became one of the richest in the world. 

How far its political development kept pace with the 
economic, cannot be determined for the pre-Roman and 
earlier imperial jwriod; only this much seems to result 
Arrh. vlii. 6, 4), was aoc&ll«d cerüiliitv not from nu Egjiition pria- 
cesa (Droyeen, i/eU«ni'<i'«iu, Ul. ^,^A4S), but frouUteJaweu of Titus, 




both from tbe accounts of the Occidentals nntl from the 
native inscriptions, tbat this soutli-n-cst xjoint of Arubin 
WAS Ji^-ided among several iodepenilcut rulei-a witli tei'ii- 
tories of moderate size. Tbere subsisteil iu that quarter, 
alongside of the more prominent Sabaeaus and Homeritea, 
the olreadj-mentioned Chatramotitae in tbe Hadraiuaut, 
and northward in the interior the Minaeons, all under 
princes of their own. 

With reference to the Arabians of Yemen the Itomona 
pursued the very opposite policy to that adopted towards 
the Axomites. Augustus, for whom the non-enlargcment 
of the bounds was the sUu'tiug-point of the imperial govern- 
ment, and who allowed almost all the plans of conquest of 
his father and master to drop, made au exception of the 
south-west coast of Arabia, and here took aggressive meas- 
ures of his own free will. This was done on account of 
the position which this group of peoples occupied at that 
time in Indo-Egyptian commercial intercourse. In oi-der 
to biing the pi-ovince of his dominions, which was poUü- 
oally and financially the most important, up, in an economic 
aspect, to the level which his predecessors in rule had 
neglected to establish or had allowed to decline, heneeded 
above all to obtain inter-communication between Aiabia 
and India on the one hand und Europe on the other. The 
Nile-route for long competed successfully with the Arabian 
and Üie Euphrates routes ; but Egypt played in this re- 
spect, as we saw, a subordinate part at least under the 
later Ligids. A trading rivalry subsisted not with the 
Aiomites, but doubtless with the Arabians ; if thel^ptLin 
traffic was to be converted from a passive into an active, 
from indirect into direct, the Arabs had to be overthrown ; 
and this it was that Augustus desired and the Boman gov- 
ernment in some measure achieved. 

In the sixth year of his reign in Egvpt {end of 729) 

Augustns de8pat<:hed a fleet, fitteil out express- 

Eiiwiiiioaoi ly for this expedition, of 80 warships and 130 

' "" transports, nnd the half of the Egyptian array, 

a corps of 10,001) men, without reckoning the contingents 
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of the two DcareBt clieut kings, tbe Nitbntaean Obndns and 
the Jew Hei-o<J, ngaiost the states of Yemen, in order either 
to subjugate or at least to luiu them,' while at the same 
time the treasures there accuinulnted were certAinl}* taken 
into account. But the enterprise coinplet«ij- miecajried, 
>wd that from the incnpncity of the leader, the governor of 
Egyptat the time, Gains Aelius Gallus.' älnce the occu- 

' Thil (irpos-auHiDinT^ Tui^aui ~- tdui 'Apj^at — f) (aTwrrpi'^afai : 
BtrikbO, XTi. 4, E2 p. T80 ; %\ filk i SuAAiroi a<Wi>— rir TiiWol—TpoiiJ- 
t<ii..icili'iriiTi<rrp/^iiTo Till' Eiloffton Iran» lÜK XTil. t, 53, p. 81U) iras 
the proper lita of tlia BXpoditioa, altliough »lao (lie bnpe of spoil, 
jitst at thattimo vur/ welcome for tbe treasnrf, ia expFHSsl; aeu- 
tinned. 

* TIio BcooQDt of fitrabo (xti. 4, 23 f., p. T80) as to Uie Aritbian 
oipeititiou of lii« -'friend '' Qallna («JAoi V~' ■™1 JTai><"> ^("''Q. ii. 
Xi, Vi, p. 1 16), in vtioEo train he trarelled in Egypt, ia indtied triut- 
-worthj and honeat. lika all tkia accounts, but evidentlr aocoptud 
from this friend nitboat any crilicism. Tho battle in wWoli 10,000 
of tbe eneiDj and two BomaiiB fell, and the total numlwr of ttie fal- 
len In this canipUgn, wliioli is seTcn, are self-coadomned ; but not 
better <b the attempt to deTolru the want of «uccois on tho Naba- 
t!tean vizier Syllacos by maana of a " treachery," sncb as is fanilüar 
with defen.ted generala. Certainly tbe latter «as ao far Sited for » 
acapegoat, la he Eome year« afterwords was on the instigalion of 
Herod brought to trial before Aut^uBtuB, condemned and executett 
(JoaephDi, Arth. zrl. lOj ; bat allboagh we possess the report of 
the agent who managed this matter for Herod in Borne, there ia 
not a word to bo found iu it of thla betrayal. That Syllaeoa should 
have had the design of first destroying tlie Arabians by meat» of 
the Bomans, and then of destroying tbe tatter themselves, aa Strabo 
"thiuks," Ie, looking to the position of tbe client-statea ot Rome, 
quit« irrational. It might rather be thought that Syllaaos was 
averse to tho expedition, because the Gommeroial traffia througli tha 
Nabataean land might be injured by it. Bnt to accuse the Arabian 
minister of treachery becanse the Boman transports were not fitted 
(or navigating the Arabian coast, or because the Boman army was 
compelled to carry water with it ou camola, to eat durra and dfttca 
instead of bread and flesh, and butter instead of oil; to bring for 
ward the deceitful nesa of the guidance ns an excuse for the fact that 
180 days were employed for tbe forward march over a distance over- 
taken OD tbe return march fn 60 days ; and lastly, to criticise ths 
qnite correct remark of Syllaeos that a march hy land from Arsiooa 
to Lcuoc Cjme was tmpraotloable, by saying that a caravan rout« 
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pation and the possession of the dcsolnte coast from Loiice 
Come downwards to the frontier of tlie enemy's territory 
iviiB of no consequence at ali, it was necessary that the ex- 
pedition should be directed immediately against the latter, 
and that the army should be conducte<l from the most 
southern Egyptian port at once into Arabia Felix.' In- 
stead of Ulis the fleet was got ready at the most northerly, 
that of Arsinoe (Suez), and tlie army was landed at Leuce 
Come, just as if it were the object to prolong as much as 
possible the voyage of the fleet and the march of the 
troops. Besides, the war-vessels were superfluous, since 
the Arabians possessed no war-fleet, the Boman sailors 
were unacquainted with the navigation on the Arabian 
coast, aud the tranaporte, although specially built for this 

went UiBQco to Putr», onlj shows what n Roman of rank was ihli» to 
maka a Greek miui of lutteri) beliure. 

' The sharpest criticism of thti Cixnipnign is furnished bj the ile- 
tolled Kcconnt of the Egypliui mercliaut as In the state of the Ara- 
bian coast from Leuca Come (el-Haura to the north of Janb6, the part 
of Medina) to the Catacocnumcno Island (Jubel Talk near Löhala). 
" Different peoples Inhabit it, who »peak langnage» parti; aomewhat 
different, partljr whullf so. The luliabitants of the ooast live iu 
hnrdles like the 'fish-eaters' on the opposite coast " (these liurdlea 
he dtiHorllie», o, 2, as isolated and built jnto the clefts of the rocks), 
"those of the interior in villages aud pastoral cempaniea ; the/ are 
lll-dispooed men vpeahiug two luisuagtia, who plunder (be seafarers 
that drift out of tlielr course and drjg the sliipirrecked Into alavcry. 
For that reason they are oonstanll; hunted by the viceroys and 
chief kings of Arabia ; the; are called Eanraitea (or Eassoniles). In 
general navigatiou on all this coa<t Is dangeroos, the sUoro is willi- 
out harbours and inaccessible, will) a troublesome sarf, rocky aud 
in genural very had. Therefore, whuii we sail into these water«, 
we keep to the middle and hasten to get to the Arabian territory at 
the island Catacocanmene ; from thence onward the inhabitanis are 
hospitable, and we moet with nnnteroiiallacks of sheep and oamels." 
The Mine region betwonn the Roman and the Homeritic trontlen, 
and the same state of things are in the view of (he Aiomitu king, 
when he writes: •wi^r Si r^t tf^sm RaXaoiTTii oUaürroi 'AppaSirac kiI 
u Icomp. Ptolemaeua vi. 7, 20), rrpdrivjia numulF «1 
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cspedition. wore unsuited (or Ibcir pitrpose. The pilots 
Lud difficulty in finding their way between the elioUowB 
and the rocks, and even the voyage in Roman waters from 
Arsinoe to Leiico Gome cost many veesels and men. Hera 
the MTuter waa passed ; in the spring of 730 the campi 
in the enemy's country began. The Arabians offered 
hindrance, but Arabia undoubtedly did so. Wlierever 
double axes and the slings and bows came into col 
with the pUum and the eword, the iiativc3 dispersed 
chaff before the wind ; but the diseases, which are endi 
in the country, scurvy, leprosy, palay, decimated the 
diers woi-bo than the moat bloody battle, and all the 
OS the general did not know how to move rapidly forward 
the unwieldy moss of his army. Ifevertheless the Boman 
army arrived in front of the valla of Mariaha, the capital of 
the Sabaeana first affected by the attack. But, oa the in- 
habitants closed the gates of their powerful walls still stand' 
ing,' and offered energetic resistance, the Boman gem " 
despairedof solving the problem proposed to him; and,» 
he had lain six days in fi'ont of the town, he entered on 
retreat, which the Arabians hardly disturbed in earnest, 
which was accomplished with comparative rapidity urn 
the pressure of need, although with a severe loss in : 
It was a bad miscarriage ; but Augustus did not 

don the conquest of Arabia. It has already 
^rilSl^Mr ^^° related {p. 41) that the journey to the 
itieAr^b». East, which the crown-prince Gains enter< " 
1. upon iu the year 753, was to terminate at 

bia ; it was this time contemplated aft«r 
subjugation of Armenia to reach, in concert with the 
thian government or in case of need after the overthrow of 
their armies, the mouth of the Euphrates, and from thenco 
to take the sea-route which the admiral Noarchus had 
once explored for Alesander, towards Arabia FeUs.* Thi ~ 

' Those vbUb, built at rulible, form a rircle of n mile in diunatfl 
Thej aru deaoribed bj Amivud {I.e., cDiup, p. 831, Hotel). 

' Thai the OrieDUl expvdition of GuiQS h&d Arabia as its g< 
stated expressly by Fliny (particularly H. S. xil. 14, 05, OS ; 
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hoi>e8 encled in another but not less unfortuntito way, 
through Uie Parthian arrow which struck the crown-princo 
before (he walls of Ai-tageira. With him was burietl tho 
jilon of Arabian conquest for all the future. Tlio great 
peninsula rcmnined through the whole imperial periocl — 
npart from tho stripes of coast on the north and north- 
west — in possession of that freedom from which Islam, 
the executioner of Hellenism, was in its own time to 



Bttt the Arabian commerce viaa at all events broken 
down partly by the measures, to be explained 
bumZmneroB fnrtber on, of the Roman government for pro- 
tecting the Egyptian navigation, parlly by a 
blow struck by tho Itomans against tho chief mart of 
ludo-Ambian traffic. Whether under Augustus himself, 
possibly among the preparations for the int-osion to bo 
carried out by Gaius, or under one of his imniediate suc- 
cessors, a Roman fleet appeared before Adane and dc- 
sti-oyed the place ; in Vespasian's time it was a village, 
and its prosperity was gone. We know only Dig naked 
fact,' but it speaks for itself. A counterpart to the de- 

ii 87. 108; vi. 27. 141, c. M, 100 ; «isiL 1, 10). That it wm Io 
set out from tho mouth of the Eiiphralf», follows from the f&ct that 
the expedHioa to Armenia and the negotiations with the Pntthinni 
preceded iL For tlikt reuon the ColleclanHa of Jubs as to [lie im< 
peuding expedition were based npou the reports of the generiÜB of 
AleKsnder u to their exploring of Arabia. 

' Oor onl.T informatioQ as to this remarknhle expedition lias been 
preserved to us by tho Elgyptian captain, who «boat the jear TG has 
described his voyage oa the coastE «( the Red Se«. Ee knows (c. 
Sß) the Adane of hiter writers, (he modem Aden, «a a village on the 
ooaat (((tMi mpofcAJ'TinoO. which belongs to the realm of Charibul, 
king of the Bomerites, bat was earlier a flonrixhing town, and was 
•O termed ((ttaliutv S Arfir\4^ npirtpar olira rnAii) becnuHe before 
the institution of the direct In do Egyptian trafflo this pliu<e served 
as a mart - tvr Si ov rph iroAAou *wf Tifirripatr jat^itn' Kaurafi nvr^f 
KaTwiyJ^D. Tho last word oan here ouly mean "destroy." not, as 
more fretiuenlly, ■' subdue," because Ihe conversion of the town lulo 
a village is to be aooonnted for. For XaTimpSchnnnbpak imrin. H'l: 
twae Felgt, Tii. 323} Lsh proposed XajiuBa^A, C. Hüllet 'Waai^ (on 
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struotion of Corinth aud of Caitbage l>y the republic, it^.i 
like theso, attaiiicd ita end, and secured for the Bomooo-' 
Egyptian trade the supremacy Id the Arabiou gulf and tn \ 
the Indian Sea. ' 

The prosperity, however, of the hleesed land of Yemm 
was too firmly founded to succumb to this 
odheBMi«. blow; politically it was even perhaps in this : 
*^ epoch only that it more energeÜciüly rsilied j 

its resources. Mariiibo, nt the time when the nrma c 

«oeutiiit of airftbo, si\. 4, 21 , p. 783) : neilliur is passible— not 
latter. IwcnuEe this Arabian dynaat rnled io a far reiiioto diEtriel aji( 
eould not poHaiblf be prnsumed a» well ktionn ; nut tlte former, be-* 
oame Charibanl was a ceiitemporaij of tlie writer, and iLent b h«ra 
reported an incidoDt which occurred bofore hie lime. We stiaU udC 
take offence at the tradition, if we refli^ct what lulerest the Romant 
must hare had in aettiug aside the Arabian mart betwuen India and 
Egypt, and In bringing about dlreot Intercouise. That the Komaa 
acconnts are ailent na to this ocenirenco Is in keeping with their 
habit ; the expedition, which be/ond doubt wai executed \ty ra 
Egyptian fleet and simpl/ aonsisted in the deElmctiou of a preaiun-' 
ably defenrel^ES place on the coast. Would not be from a tnilitarj 
point of view of any importanoo ; abont great commercial dealing! 
the annalieti gave Ihemsolves no caucern, and generally the iuct* 
dents in Bgjpt came still teas than those in the oilier imperial pror- 
inoea to the knoicledge of the senate aud therewith of (he aunallita. 
The naked designation KuTmip, in which frnm the niLttire of Ih« 
case the ruler then reigning is excluded, is probably tobe explained 
from the circumstance that the rejiorting captain, while knowing 
doDbtless the fact of the destruction by the Itomatiti, knew not iU 
dateor author.— It is possible that to this the nolioe in Plinj (J7. JV. 
iL GT, IQS) is to be referred : Tiiay^em {oaan{^ partem et orimfti 
rkioriae magtil AUxandri limtranfre luyue in Aniiiieum «inun), in 
qw> re» gerenle 0. Caaare Aug. f. ligna rtatium ex JStpaiuentibvm 
Tiaiifratji's feranbiraffnitn. Guitisdid not reach Arabia (Plin. B. N. 
vi. 28, 1SÜ) ; bnt during the Armeuian expedition a Eoiuan squad* 
ron may very well have been conducted by one of bis snb com- 
muiidera to tbia coast, in order to pave the way for the main expa< 
dilion. That silence reigns elsewhere rei^peoting it cannot «nrpn's«. 
IU. The Arabian expedition of Gains bad been so solemnly an- 
noanced aud then abandoned in so wretched n way. that lojfftl m- 
portcra had every reason to oblitemte a fact which could not well 
be meutiooed without also reporting the failure of the greater 
plan. 
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Gallus fniled before its walls, wns perhaps no more than 
the capital of the SubaennEi ; but alrejuly at that time the 
tribe of the Homerites, whose capital ättpphai' lay some- 
what to the south of Maiiaba, also iu the interior, was 
the stroDgesl in Arabia Felix. A century hiter we find the 
two united under a king of the Homerites and of the Si- 
bueans reigning iu Sapphar, whose rule extends as far 
AS Mocha and Adeu, and, as was already eaid, over the 
island of Socotra and the coast of Somal and Zimzibar ; 
and at least fi-om this time wo may speak of a kingdom of 
the Homerites. The desert northwards from Miuiaba as 
far as the Romau frontier did not at that time belong to 
it, and waa under no regular authority at all ; ' the prind- 
palities of the Minaei and of the Chatramotitae continued 
also to be under sovereigns of their own. The eastern 
half of Arabia formed constantly a part of the Persian em- 
pire {p, 13), aud never was under the sceptre of the rulers 
of Arabia Felix. Even now therefore the bounds were 
narrow and probably remained so ; little is known as to 
the further developiucut of aifaira." In the middle of the 
fourth century the kingdom of the Homerites was united 
\»itli that of the Azomitos, and was governed from Aio- 
mis ' — a subjection, however, which was subsequently 

' The EgTptiui mer«huit dUtinguisbe* the Mniai fiaaiKtii of 
the HameriteB (c. 23) Bburply from (lio rüparrtii, the tribal chiub 
Bomelimee snbordinals to Lim, Bumplimus independent {a. 14j, ind 
u sharply distingniahe« Ibese organiMdoonditioiiB from the IritUb«- 
ness of thä InliKbituita of the dusert (n. 2). It8trabo andTadtna 
hod hod eyes m open tor theae thingB «a that praclical mui bad, «o 
■boald have kuowa somewhat more of antlquitj. 

' The war of MacriniiB against the Ara&e* fitdaemoaet {tita, 12) 
and their envoja sent to Aurellan (rite, 83), who are named along 
with thoM of the Axomites, would prove tlieir oonllnned itido- 
pendenoe at that time, if thcso statumenta could be depeudt»! oij. 

■ The king names himself, abuut the jenr 3Sä (p. 80ti, note S), iu 
a doanmeut ((7. /, Gr. t>128,i ßaoiAiis 'A^b^utüv ml 'OniipiTii. «b1 toC 
"Pafiti' (castia in Sapphar, the capiltil of the Homerites ; DUImann, 
Abh. der BeH. Akad. 16T8, p. 207) ... «ol 3a|9ai,T.ir «ol mi 
2iA,«ii (castle in Hariaba, the capital oF the Saboeana ; Dillmann, l.-^\ 
With this agrees the coutumporarj' mission of enro^a ad gmlnit 
Vol. 11—31 
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broken off aeniii. The kinRflom of the Horaerit«s, oa well 
as the iiDited A-tomitico-Hotneritic, stooil as iodependent 
8tat«s in iutercoiirse and treaty with Home during the 
Inter imperial period. 

In commerce imd nftvigfition the Arftbians of the south- 
west of the peninsula occnpiod, if no longer 
iauL^ane of the pliice of HUprpmacy, at any mte n pronit- 
* " nent poaition throughout the whole imperinl 

period. After the destruptiou of Adane, Muza became Ihe 
commercial metropolis of this region. The representa- 
tion formerly given is atill in the main appropriate for tho 
time of Vespasian. The plaee is described to ub at this 
time as exclusively Arabian, inhabited by shipowners and 
sailors, and full of stirring mt-j-cantile life ; the Kluzsites 
with their own ships navigate the whole east coast of 
Afriea and the west coast of India, and not merely carry 
the goods of their own country, but bring also the purpi» 
stufis and gold embroideries prepared according to Orien- 
t(d taste in the workshops of the West, and the fine wines 
of Syria and Italy, to the Orientals, and in turn to the 
western lands the precious wares of the East. In franld»- 
cense and other aromatics Haze, and the emporium of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Hadramaut, Cane to the east of 
Aden, must always have retained a sort of practical mo- 
nopoly ; these wares, used iu antiquity very much more 
than at pi-eacnt, were produced not only on the southeiti 
coast of Arabia, hut also on the African coast from Adults 
as far as the "promontory of sptces," Capo Ouonlafui, and 
from thence tlie merchants of IJuzn fetched them auti 
brought them into general commerce. On the nlrcndj 
menlioned island of Dioscoridea there was a. joint tntdiug 
settlement of the three great seafaring nations of these 
seas, the Hellenes, that is, the Egyptians, the Arabians, 
and the Indians. But of relations to Hellenism, such ns 
wo found on the opposite coast among the Axomites (p. 

AxumitannnH Homerita [rum] i^O. Tli. xü 12,2). AatoLWUur 
Htate o( things comp. espooiiUy Nonnoaua (//■. hul. Gr, iv. p, 178, 
Hüll.) and Procopliu, HM. Pert. i. 20 
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S), we meet no trace in the land of Yemen ; if tlie coin- 
age is determined by Occidental types (p. 313 f }, these 
were current tlirooghout the East. Otlierwiae writing 
and Innguage and the exercise of art, bo far ns we are able 
to judge, developed tUemBelTea here just as independently 
tia commerce and navigation ; and certfiinly liMa co-oper- 
ated in praducing the result tliat the Axoiuites, wliile tbey 
subjected to themselvca the Homerites in a political point 
of view, subsequently reverted from the Hellenic path into 
the Arabic (p. 308). 

In the same spirit as for the rehttions to southern Africa 
and to the Arabian states, and in a more 
■nil Hsrbixin pleasjng way, provision was made in Egypt it- 
in Btjp'. gijjj jyj. jjjp routes of commercial intercourse, 

in the first instance by Augustus, and beyond doubt by 
all its inteUigent rulers. The system of roads and har- 
bours established by the earlier Ptolemies in the footsteps 
of the Pharaohs had, like tbe whole administration, fallen 
into sad decay amidst the troubles of the lost Lagid pe- 
riod. It is not expressly mentioned tliat Augustus put 
again into order the land and water routes and tbe porta of 
Egypt ; but that it was done, is none the leas certain. 
Coptoa remained through the whole imperial period the 
rendezvous of this traEBc' From a recently found docu- 
ment we gather that in the first imperial perioil the two 
routes leading theuce to the porta of Myos Hermos and of 
Berenice were repaired by the Roman soldiers and pro- 
vided at the fitting places with the roquisite cisterns.' 

I Afifltidea {Or. xirlii, p. 48.J, Dind.) nun^s Coptoa tlia Indian 
and Arabian enlr^pjt. lu thu roraonot) at Xeoophon Dm Epliesiaii 
(ii. 1), the Sjrian robbers resort lo Coptoa, " /or there a number of 
merohanta pass Ibroatjh, whoarHlrsTelliDg to Aethiopia and India." 

' HadriaD later canitrnoted " the new Hadrian's road'' which ted 
from Ills town Antinoopulig near Harmopoiia. probably Ihroiigii th« 
desert lo Mjos HernicM. and rmm Mjna Hermos along tbe aea to 
Berenice, and provided it with i^fstema, atatlons [■•■nBueS), and torts 
(inscription in Betua ArehM. N. 8. xri year IS70, p. 8M|, How- 
erer tliere \b no mention of lliis road iuIjsi-ijuBiilIy, and it is a qoes- 
tiou whether it continued to »ulisiat. 
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Tlifl canal which connected the Bed Sen uith the Kile, luiil 
BO with the Mediterranean Sea, was in the Soman period 
only o( «econdary rank, employed chiefly perhaps fur the 
conveyance of blocks of marble and porjjhyry from the 
Egyptian east coast to the l^Iediterraneaa ; but it remaiuG<l 
navigable throughout the imperial period. Tiie emperor 
Trajan renewed and probably also enlarged it — perhaps 
it was he who placed it in communication ivith the still 
undivided Nile near Babylon (not far from Cairo), and 
thereby increased its water-eupply^and assigned lo it the 
name of Trajan's or the emperors river {Aiir/aislti» amtiig}, 
from which in later times this part of Egyjit was named 
^Aiiguslavtnica). 
Augustus exerted himself also in earnest for the sup- 
pression of jjii'acy on the Bed and Indian Sena ; 
the Egyptians long even after Ilia death 
thanked liim, that through his effoils piratical soils dianp- 
poared from the sea and gave way to trading vessels. No 
doubt what was done in that respect was far from enough. 
The facts that, while the goveniment doubtless from tim« 
to time set naval scjuadrona to work in these waters, it 
did not station there a standing war-fleet; and that the 
Eoman merchantmen regularly took archers on boai-d in 
the Indian Sea to repel the attacks of the pirates, would 
bo surpriaiiig, if a comparative indifference to the insecur- 
ity of the sea had not everywhere^ — here, as well as on thft 
Belgian coast, and ou those of the Black Sea — clung like a 
hereditary sin to the Boman imperial government or rather 
to the Roman government in general. It is true that the 
governments of Aiorais and of Sapphar were called by 
their geograghical position still more than the Romans at 
Berenice and Leuco Come to check piracy, and it may be 
partly duo to this consideration that the Bomans remained, 
upon the whole, on a good understanding with these 
weaker but indispensable neighbours. 

We have formerly shown Hint the maritime iutercourae , 
of Egypt, if not with Adults (p. 309), at any rale with 
Arabia and India at the ejwch which immediately preceded 
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the Boman rule, nns not carried on in the main Üirough 
the medium of Egj-ptians. It waa only through 
Bnpti" «c^Yii tliö Koniaua that Egj^pt obtained the great mai-- 
^ "■ ^' itime traffic to the East " Not twenty Egyp- 
tian ehipa in the year," says a contemporjiry 
of Augustus, "ventured forth under the Ptolemies from the 
Arabian gulf ; now 120 merchantmen annually sail to India 
from the port of Myoa HermoB nlone." The commercial 
gain, which the Roman merchant had been obliged hitherto 
to share with the Persian or Arabian intermediary, flowed 
to liira in all its extent after the opening up of direct com- 
munication with the more remote East, This result was 
probably brought about in the first instance by the ctr- 
cumatance that the Egji^tiaii ports were, it not directly 
barred, at any rate practically closed, by difierential cua- 
tom-dues against Arabian and Lidinn transports ; ' only 
by the hypothesis of such a navigation-act in favour of 
their own shipping could this sudden revolution of oom- 
mei'cial relations be esplained. But the traffic was not 
merely violently transformed from a passive into on active 
one ; it was also absolutely increased, partly in conse- 
quence of the increased inquiry in the West for the wares 
of the East, partly at the expense of the other routes of 
traffic through Arabia and Syria, For the Arabian and In- 
dian commerce with the West the route by way of Egipt 
' This is uowhero i^KprDEsly saJd, but it is oUari; ovideiit from the 
Pedplus ot tlie EgypUnu. He Epuaks at numeroiu placea of Ilia in- 
terconrse of ttte noa-EoniBD Africa wilh Arabia (o. 7, 8), uid cod- 
tsTf^iy of llie AmbiftDs with the non-Itcmiaii Africa [a. 17, 21, Ul ; 
and atter him rtolemaeni, L 17, 6), and with Penis (o. 27, 33). and 
Indl» (e. SI, 27, 49) : as nUo o( that of llie Peralans wilh India (c. 
86), IS well OS of the ludiaa merchautmen witii the Don-Bamon 
Afric» (o. 14, 31, 32), and wilh Tenia (c. 30) and Arabia (o, 32). 
Bnl there Ib not a word indicating that Iheae foreiso merohanla cam« 
to Berenice, Hyoi Hermos, or Lence Coma; iodeed, whcu ho i»- 
marks with referonca to tlie most Important mart of all this clrcla 
of trolBe, Unio, that tlieie merchant« Bail with their own ahtps to 
the African qpait outaldo of Dm Strait« of Bab El Maiidi-b (for that 
I* for htm ti irifot}, and to India. Egfpl caiiiiut poBalbl/ be abwmt 
1)7 BooidBiiL 
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more and morp proved itself t,he ehorleet and the cheap- 
est. The fnmki license, which in the olden time went ia 
preat part hy the land-roate through the interior of Ai-»- 
bin to Oaza (p. Sl'i, not« 2), came nfternards for the most 
part by water through Egypt. The Indian traffic received 
a new impulse about the time of Nero, ivhen a skilled antl 
courageoua Eg'vptian captain, Hippalus, ventured, instead 
of maldng his way along tlie long stretch of coast, to Bt«er 
from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf directly through tha 
open aea for India ; he knew the luonaoou, which thence- 
forth the marinere, who traversed this route after him, 
named the Hippalus. Thenceforth the voyage was not 
merely mat«riaUy shortened, hut was less exposed to th« 
land and sea pirates. To what extent the aecure state of 
peace and the increasing luxury raised the consumption of 
Oriental wares in the West, may be discerned In soma 
measure from the complaints, which were in the time of 
Vespasian loudly expressed, regarding the enormous sums 
which went out of the empire for that purjxMe. The whole 
amount of the purchase-money annanlly paid to the Ara- 
bians and the Indiana is estimated by Pliny at 100,000.000 
sesterces ( =£1,100,000), for Arabia alone at 55,000.000 ses- 
terces (=£600,000), of which, it is true, a part was cov- 
ered by the export of goods. The Arabians and the In- 
dians bought doubtless the metnls of the West, iron, cop- 
per, lead, tin, arsenic, the Egyptian articles mentiooed 
formerly (p. 277), wino, purple, gold and silver plate, also 
precious »tones, corals, s,iffron, balm; but they had .al- 
ways for more to offer to foreign luxury than to receive 
for their own. Hence the Roman gold and silver money 
went in considerable qiiantitiea to the great Arabian and 
Indian emporia. In India it had already under Vespoaiau 
so naturalised itself that the people there preferred to 
use it. Of this Oriental traffic the greatest part went 1» 
Egypt ; and if the increase of the traiGc benefited the 
government-chest by the increased receipts from customs^ 
the need for building ships and making mercantile voyages 
of their own elevated t-he prosperity of private individoals. 
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"While thus the Boinau govemtupnt limitetl its rule in 
Egypt to the narrow space which ia mnrked off by tlia 
igubleneBS of the Nile, and, whether iu puaillantmity or 
in wisdom, at any rate never attenipteil with consistent 
energy to conquer either Niibia or Arabia, it strove as 
■getically after the posseBsion of the Arabian anil the 
Indian wholesale trafSc, nud attfuned at least an important: 
hmitntion of the coinjmtitors. As the unBCrupulous pursuit 
of commercial interests characterised the policy of the 
republic, so not less did it mark that of the priucipate, 
especially in Egypt. 

We can only determine approximately how (ar the 
direct Roninn maritime traffic went towards 
(wmiDBrcitj the East. In the first instance it took iho 
'""■ direction of Barygaza (Barötch on the Gulf of 
Cambay above Bombay), which great mart must have 
remained through the whole imperial period the centre of 
the Egyptio-Indian traffic ; several places in the peninsula 
of Oujernt bear among the Greeks Greek designations, 
such as Naustathmos and Theophila. In the Flavian 
period, in which the monsoon -voyages had already become 
regular, the whole west coast of India was opened up to 
the Roman mercliants as far down as the coast of Malabar, 
the home of the highly-esteemed and dear-priced jwpper, 
for the soke of which they visited the ports of Kiiiziris 
(probably Mangaluru) and Nelcynda (in Indian doubtless 
NilnkanlJin from one of the surnames of the go<l Shiva, 
probably the modem NUcswnm) ; somewhat farther to the 
south at Kauanor numerous Boman gold coins of the 
Julio-Claudian epoch have been found, formerly exchanged 
against the spices destined for the Iloman kitchens. On 
the island Salice, the Taprobane of the older Greek navi- 
gators, the modern Ceylon, in the time of Claudius a Bo- 
mau official, who had been driven thither from the Ara- 
bian coast by storms, had met with a friendly reception 
from the ruler of the country-, and the latter, astonished, 
aa the report says, at the uniform weight of the Boroan 
pieces of money in spite of the diversity of the emperor'a 
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beads, had sent «long with the shipwrecked man envoys to 
his Boman colleague. Thereby in the first instjuice it 
woa ouly the sphere of geographical knowledge that wss 
enliu'ged ; it was iiot till later apparently that narigRtion 
was extended as for as that large and pruductive island, iu 
which on seventt occasions Bomou coins have come to hght. 
But coins are found only by way of exception beyond Cnpa 
Comoiin and Ceylon,' and hardly has even the coast o( 
Coromondel and the mouth of the Ganges, to say nothing 
of the Further Indian peninsula and China, maintained 
regular commerciid intercourse with the Occidentala 

Chinese silli was certainly already at an early period sold 
regularly to the West, but, as it would appear, escludvely 
by the land-route, and through the medium partly of tha 
Indians of Barygaza, partly and chiefly of the Parthians ; 
the Silk-i^eople or the Sores (from the Cliincse name of silk 
Sr) of the Occidentals were the inhabitants of the Tarim- 
bosin to the north-west of Thibet, wliithcr the CMdcss 
brought their silk, and the Parthian intermediaries j«al> 
ously guarded the traffic thither. By sea, certainly, indi- 
vidual mariaei'sreachedaccidentfllly or by way of oxploro- 
tioD at least to the east coast of Further India and perhaps 
still further; the port of Cattigara known to the Romans nt 
the beginning of tbe second century a.d, was one of the 
Chinese coaat^towns, perhaps Uang-chow-foo at the mouth 
of the Yang-tse-kiang. The rejiort of the Chinese annals 
that in 1G6 a.D. an embassy of the emperor Antun of To- 
(that ia Great) Tain (Rome) hmded in Ji-nan (Tonkin), 
and thence by the land-routo arrived at the capital L<>- 
j-ang (or Ho-nnn-foo ou the middle Hoang'ho) to the em- 
peror Hwan-ti, may warrantably be referred to Rome nnd 

' In B&manshati (district Singhlihum) weatnud ttota Caleutt«, a 
grent treasure of gold coins of Roniaii eiupurors (Gordiui Bud Con- 
Htnnline are nanied), is said to have oome to light (Beglar, in CoR- 
ninghuu'e ATchaeelogical Sumy of India, vol, xiii, p. 72) ; bat siioh 
an isolated find does not prove that regnlar mterconse ezteaded go 
far. In Further India and China Boman coins have never, «o f«r 
u «e know, been found. 
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the emperor ÄDtoninus. This event, however, and what 
the Chinese authorities mention as to a similar appearance 
of the Romans in their country in the course of the third 
century, can hardly be understood of public missions, 
since as to these Boman statements would hardly have 
been wanting ; but possibly individual captains may have 
passed with the Chinese court as messengers of their gov- 
ernment. These connections had perceptible consequences 
only in so far as the earlier tales regarding the procuring 
of silk gradually gave way to better knowledge. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THE AFRICAN PROVINCES. 

North ArnrcA, in a pbj-sical ant! ethnORi-apiiJc point of 
view, Btnnds by itself lijfe ai\ isliiTiiI. Satnra 
ud ibo B<^ bns iBolated it on all siile», partly liy (he At- 
"™ lantic aod the Mediteri-aueaii Sea, partly I»y 

the widely-extended shore, incapable of cultiTatioti, of 
the Great Syrtis below the modem Fezzan, and, in con- 
nection theren-ith, by the desert, likewise closed ngaiDst 
cultivation, which shuts off the steppe-land and the oaaea 
of the Sahara to the sonth. Ethnographically the popu- 
lation of this wide region forms a great family of p€opl»>8, 
distinguished moat sharply from the Blacks of the soutli, 
but likeiviee strictly separated from the Egyptians, al- 
though perhaps with these there may once have subsisted 
a primeval fellowship. They coll themselves in the Riff 
near Tangier Amäzigh, in the Sahant Imüsliagh, and the 
same name meets us, referred to particular tribes, on 
several occasions among the Greeks and Romans, thus as 
Maxyes at the founding of Carthage (ii. 14), as Mali- 
ces in the Roman period at different places of the 
Maurctanian north coast ; the similar designation that baa 
remained with the scattered remnants proves that this great 
people has once had a consciousness, and has permanently 
retained the impression, of the relationship of its mem- 
lieiu To the peoples who came into contact with them 
this relationship was far from clear ; the diversities which 
prevail among their several parts are not merely at tha 
present day glaring, after in the past thousands of yeai-s 
the mixture with tho neighbouring peoples, p^iiliculorly 
the Negroes in the south and the Arabs in the north, has 
had its effect u^wn them, but certainly wei-o as conaider- 
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able even before theae foreign influences ns theiv estonsioD 
in Bpice demanda. A universally vnlid expression for Uie 
niitiou as sueh is wanting in all other Idioms ; even where 
the name goes beyond the designation of stock, ' it yet does 
not describe the circle aa a whole. That of Libyans, which 
the Egyptians, and after their precedent the Greeks use, 
belongs originally to the most easterly tribes coming into 
contact ivith Egypt, and has alwayn remained sjiecially 
pertaining to those of the eastern half. That of Nomades, 
of Greek origin, expresses in the firet instance only the 
absence of settlement, and then in its Soman transforma- 
tion as Numidians, baa become associated with that terri- 
tory which king Massiniasa united under hia sway. That 
ofM^Mirj^of .naUvs origiiij and current mnAnjr tJio later 
Greeks as wall aa the Bomantt, is restricted to the weaterii 
parts of the la nd. flod continue« in uae.for thekingdoma 
here formed and the Itoman provinces that hn;vo proceeded 
Sömihorä. The tribes of the south are comprehended 
under the name of the Gaetulians, which, however, tlia 
stricter use of language limits to the region on the At- 
lantic Ocean to the south of Mauretania. Wo are accus- 
tomed to deaignate the nation by tlie name of Berbers, 
wbich the Arabs apply to the northern tribes. 

Ä9 to their type tliey stand far nearer to the Indo-Ger- 
manic than to the Semitic, and form even at 
the present day, when since the invasion of 
Islam North Africa has fallen to the Semitic race, the sharp- 
est contrast to the Arabs. It is not without warrant that 
various geographers of antiquity have refused to let Africa 

' TliB designaticm A/er does not belong to this terie». Bo tar u 
we oaü füllovr it buk la lingniatia UB»;n, it U never given to tho 
lirrbt-r in contrast to olber Africaa ttocka, but to everj inhablLint 
ol Ibe Cuntiuuut lying over igninal Sicily, «nd particDluly also to 
llie Photiuician i ff it hu designated a deOnlte peupl« at all, thin 
can 011I7 have been that, witb which the Boroaiis hen lint and 
chiefly euae Into contact (comp. Suetoniiia. Hla Terfnl.j. Reasons 
pliilologioal and real oppose tliein»Bl»eg to our nttompl in i. 1911 to 
traofl bock the word to tho nsm« of the Babrewa ; a Mtisfaotory 
elynioloKy has not jat boon found Tor It. 
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posa at fill oa a third continent, but have ntlAclieil J 
to Asia ftnd the Berber territory to Europe. As the plni: 
iiuJ aniraala of northern Africa correspoud in the main lo 
those of the opposite south-European coast, so the tyye 
of man, where it has been («-eaerveil unmised, points alto- 
gether to the north : — the fair hair and the blue eyes of 
a considerable portion, the tall stature, the slender but 
powerfully knit form, the prevDiling monogamy an<l re- 
spect for the position of woman, the lively and emotional 
temperament, the inclination to settled Ufo, the cuiumunJty 
fouuJed on the full equality in rights among the growa^ap 
men, which ia the usual coufederation of several communi- 
ties affords also the basis for the formation of a stale.' To 
strictly political development and to full civilisation this 
nation, hemmed round by Negroes, Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, Bomans, Arabs, at no time attained ; It must have 
approximated to it under the government of Masainissa. 
The alphabet, derived independently from the Phoenician, 
of which the Berbei-s made use under Roman rule, and 
which those of the Sahara still uih) at the present day, as 
well as the feeling which, as we have observed, they once 
had of common national relationship, may probably bo 
referred to the great Numidian king and his descendants, 
whom the later generations worshipped as gods.* In spite 

' A good observer, Charles TJssot {Oeoffr. lie fo prorinr* romains ilt 
VAfriijue, i. p. 403], testiQas that upwards at a tliird of tlie inhftM- 
tanta of Morocco bavt> fair or brown ttii, and iu tlie colony of tbe 
iubabiMnta at Uio Biff iu Tangier tvo-thirda. The women made 
the imprusBloD oa him of those of Berr; and of Auvergne. Sht (r* 
haul» mmmcU ele la ctiatM nttarUigue, d'aprii Us reateigu/^nitnl» qui 
vt'ont ilifounm, la population lout entire irrait remargiuMemelU 
btoiuU. Eäeaiirait Its yeitx bleu», gra oil "terU, comme ceuidiv 
chain." pour nqtroduire re.rpratian mime done fftt terei U cheikA 
qui me renseij/TiaiL Tha same phenomenon meets us in the mf>un- 
taiu mftsses of Grand Sabrlia and of the Aures, as «ell M ou tlie Ttt- 
uiaian island Jerba and the Canarj leUnds, The Egjptian 
sentatious also shoir to Ds the Libu not red, like llie Ggyptian 
white, and with fair or brown hnir. 

' Cjpriau, (^»od idoU liii non siiil, a. 3; Atii'iri mnniffatu f 
tuoa rvliinC nee uito v^iitiilo luia lumc'ituOt&caiil. Tisrluillau, Ape 
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of all inraEdons they liave maintaineil tbeir origianl ter- 
ritory to a considerable extent; in Morocco now about 
twO'tliirds, in Algiers about hall of the inhabitants are 
reckoned of Berber descent. 

The immigration, to which all the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean were subjected in tie earliest times, 
22^^„_ made North Africa Phoenician. To the Phoe- 
nicians the natives had to give np the largeHt 
and best part of the north coast ; the Phoenicians withdrew 
all North Africii from Greek civilißation. The Great Syr- 
tis again forms the linguistic as ^ell as the political line 
of separation ; as on the east the Pentapolis of Cyrene be- 
longs to the Greek cii-clo, so on the west the Tripolis 
(Tripoli) of Grcnt-Leptis became and remained Phoeni- 
We have fonnerly nan-ated how the Phoenicians 
after sevorfil hnndred years of struggle succumbed to the 
Romans. Heie we have to (jive account of the fortunes 
of Africa, after the Bomana had occupied the Carthagin- 
ian territoi-y and had moile the neighbouring regions 
dependent on them. 

The short-sightedness and narrow- mind od ness — we may 
^ here say, the perversity and brutality^K>f the 

o( ih. Bomaii foreign government of the Itoman republic 
had nowhere so full «way as in Africa. In 
southern Gaul, and still more in S^uiiu, the Roman govern- 
ment pursued nt least a consolidated extension of territory, 
and, half involuntarily, the rudiinenla of Latinising ; in the 
Oi'etik East the foreign rule was mitigated and often al- 
most compensated by the power ot Hellenism forcing the 
hand even of hard policy. But as to this third continent 

HA: Mauntanitu {da tuiit) Tfg'iU tui. C J^ £. viiL, 8834: lentaii 
I.. Pareeniui L.f. SteL Rigaft» p. (». t «.), found BtTliubusupm 
ill Uia region of ßillllg, nUit^li plu^e nuj well Lktu buluiiBed lo 
tlie NumiiDaii klugdom ot Hiumpiuil. Thiia Ihe ioscriptton tiAaa of 
TUiiburaif'Dm (C 1. L. viii d. 7* Inomii Kph. epigr. t. p. 851, u. 
14TS) mult b*ve rMLer lioep badly copiud llinn tslaiSed. SUIl, in 
tbu )riiar TO, U vms altoKed Uiat la tlaurutviU n pretender to lb« 
tliroiiu had uauribed tu )iim»-U tbu nam« uf Juba (Taclliw, Jlüt. iL 
5»), 
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the old nntional hatred towards tlie Foeiii soemed still to 
reach beyoiid the grave of Hoimibal's iintive city. Tli« 
llomaus held fast the territory which Cnrthaga hnd poss- 
essed at its tall, but Iobü in order to develop it for their 
own benefit tbrin to prevent its beueGtiug othera, not to 
Awakea new bte there, but to wutcli the dead body ; it waa 
fear and envy, rather than ambiliou and covetousuess, that 
created the province of Afrinn. Under the republic it 
had not a hisloi-y ; the war witli Jugui-tha waa for Africa 
nothing but a liou-hunt, and its hLstorical Bignificauce lay 
iu its connection with the republican parly struggles. 
The land was, ns a matter of coarse, turned to full ac- 
count by Soman speculation ; but neither might the de- 
etroyed great city rise up airesb, nor might a neighbour- 
ing town develop into a similar prospi-rity ; there were 
here uo stondiug camps as in Spain and Gaul ; the Komau 
province, with its narrow bounds, waa on all sides sur- 
rounded by relatively civilised territory of the dependent 
king of Nuuiidia, who had helped in the work of tha 
destruction of Carthage, and now, as a reward for it, 
I'eoeived not so much the s\xrA as the task of protecting 
it from the iuroads of the wild hordes of tho interior. 
That thereby a ijoiitical aud military impoi-tanco waa 
given to this state, such as no other clientr^tate of Home 
ever possessed, and that even on this side the Roman 
policy, in order merely to banish the phantom of Cailh- 
age, conjured up serious dangers, was shown by the ahnra 
of Numidift in the civil wars of Home ; never during all tha 
internal crises of the empire before or after did a client- 
prince play such a part as the last king of Numidia in tho 
war of the republicans against Caesar. 

All the more necessarily the stdto of things in Africa 

became transformed by this decision of arias. 
S^^'fi^^ In the otiier provinces, as a consequence of 

the civil wars, there was a change of rule ; in 
Africa there was a change of system. The African pos- 
session of the Phoenicians itself was not a proiwrdominiou 
over Africa ; it may be in some measure compared with 
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tlie (lomiidoii in Aaia Minor of the Hellenes before Ales- 
ander. Of tliia dommiou Ihe Romims Imd then tikea 
over but a small part, nud of that p.irt they had nipped 
the bud. Now Curthage itrosa afreBh, and, aa if the soil 
had only been waiting for the seed, soon flouiialied anew. 
The whole country lying behind— the great kingdom of 
Numidia — became a Bomau province, and the prolectioii 
of the froulior against the barbarians was undertaken by 
the Roman legionaries. The kingdom of Maui-etonia be- 
came, in the ürat instance, a Roman dependency, and 
eoon also a part of the Roman empire. With the dictator 
Ooesar tlie civilising and Latinising of Africa took their 
place among the tasks of the Komau govemmeni Here 
we have to set forth how the task was cui'ied out, first 
as to the outward organisation, and then oa to the arrnnge- 
menta made and results achieved for the several districta. 
Territorial sovereignty over the whole of North Afnca 
had doubtlcsa already been claimed on the 
SmImmS* P"""^ "^ *'^® ßomnn repubhe, perhaps aa a por- 
tion of the Carthaginian iuheiitance, perhaiHi 
becauae " our sea " eaily became one of the fundamental 
i.leaa of the Itoman commonwealth ; auil. iu so far, nil its 
coaata wero regarded by the Romans even of the developed 
republic aa their true projwrty. JJor had this claim of 
Ilome ever been properly oonteated by the larger atatea of 
North Africa after the destruction of Carthage ; if iu many 
places the neighbours did not submit to the dominion, 
they were just aa httie obedient to their local rulera. That 
the silver moneys of king Juba L of Numidia and of king 
Bogud of Maurotania won) coined after the Roman atand' 
ard, and Üie Kitin legend — littlo as it was suited to the 
relations of language and of intercourse then aubsistiug 
in Nortii Africa — was never nl»sent fi-om them, was the 
direct recognitiou of the Roman supremacy, a conae- 
qneuce, it may be presumed, of the new oi^^aniantion of 
North Africa that in the year 674 u.c. was ac- 
compliaheil by Pompeiua Tlie generally in- 
aigniliciuit reaiatanoo which the Africans, apart from Car- 
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tha^, opposed to tbo Bomans, came from the desceitd- 
aute of MoHBinissn ; after king Jugurtlia, and later king 
Juba, were vanquished, the prince» of the weeteni coun- 
try subtuitteil without more ado to the dependence re- 
quired of them. The orrangementa which the emperors 
made were carried out quite nftcr the same waj in the 
territory of the dependent princes na in the immediate 
territory of Rome ; it waa the Roman government that 
regulated tiie boundaries in all North Africa, and cou- 
stituted Roman communities at its discretion in the king- 
dom of Mauvetania no less thnn in the province of Nu- 
midio. We cjinnot therefore speak, in the strict sense, of 
a Roman subjugation of North Africa. The Romans did 
not conquer it like the Phoenicians or the French ; but 
they nded over Numidia as over Mauretauia, fii-st as su- 
zerains, then as successors of the native governments. It 
is BO much the more a question, whether the notion of 
frontier admits of appUcation to Africa in the usual sense. 
The states of Maaainissa, of Bocchua, of Bogud, as also 
the C.irthaginian, proceeded from the nortliem verge, and 
all the civilisation of North Africa is based pre-eminently 
on this coast ; but, so far aa we can discern, they all r&> 
garded the tribes settled or roving in the south as sub- 
jects, anil, if they withdrew themselves from subjection, as 
insurgente, so far as the distance and the desert did not 
by doing awny with contact do away >TitU controL Neigh- 
bouring states, with which relations of right or of treaty 
might have subsisted, can hardly be poiuled out iu the 
south of northern Africa, or where such a one appears, 
such as, in particular, tlie kingdom of the Goramautee, it« 
position is not to bo strictly distinguished from that of 
the hereditary principalities within the civilised territoiy. 
This was the case also as regards Roman Africa ; as for 
the previous rulers, so also doubÜesa for Roman civilisa- 
tion there was to be found a limit to the south, buthardly 
so for the Roman tenitorial supremacy. There is never 
mention of any formal extension or taking back of the 
frontier in Africa ; the inauiTectiona in the Roman territorj-, 
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and the inroads of the neighbouring peoples, look he« all 
the more simUar to euch other, as even iu the regions un- 
doubtedly in Roman posseasion, still mom thno in Syria or 
Spain, many a remote and impassable district knew noth- 
ing of Roman taxation and of Roman recruiting. For 
that reason it seems appropriate to connect with the view 
of the several provinces at the same time the slight in- 
formation which has been left to ua iu historical tradition, 
or by means of preserved moDumeuts, respecting the 
frieuiily or hostile relations of tlie Romans with th^p; 
southern neighbours. 

The former tenitory of Cai'thage and the larger part of 

the earlier kingdom of Numidia, united with 
AMrmnnd it by the dictiitor Caesar, or, as they also 

called it, the old and the new Africa, formed 
until the end of the reign of Tiberius the province of 
that name, which extended from the boundary of Gyrene 
to the river Ampsagn. embracing the modem state of 
Tripoli as well as Tunis and the French province of Cou- 
stantine (iv. 535 f.). Tlio government, however, for this 
territory, which was considerable, and required an ei- 
ionded frontier-defence, reverted under the emperor Oaiua 
in the main to the twofold division of the republican time^ 
and committed the portion of the province that did not 
stand in need of special border-defence to the civil govern- 
ment, and the rest of the territory furnished with gar- 
risons to a military commandant not further amenable to 
its authority. The cause of this was, that Africa in the 
partition of the provinces between emperor and senate 
was given to the latter, and, as from the state of things 
there a command on a larger scale could not be dis{>eused 
with, tljo co-ordination of the governor delegated by the 
senate and of the military commandant nominated by the 
emporor— which latter according to the subsisting hier- 
archy was placed under the orders of the former^ — could 
not but pi-ovoko aud did provoko collisions between these 
ofiicials aud even between emperor and senate. Tu this 
an end was put in the year 37 by an arrangement that the 

Vüi-. 11.-23 
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coast-lanil from Hippo (Bonäh), m f nr ns the borders of 
Cjrese, should retAin the old uHme of Africa and Bbould 
remain with the pruconeul, whereas the nestera port of 
the proviuce with the capital Cirta (Con stan tine), as well 
na the interior with the great military caropa to the north 
of the Aures, and generally all territory furnished with 
garrisons, should be placed under the Qommandttiit of the 
African legiou. This cominoDdiuit hail seuatorial rank, but 
belonged not to the considar, but to the praetoriol cloBS. 
The western half of Nortli Africa was divided at the 
time of the dictator Cnesnr (iv. 524) into the 
nuoinu uut^ two kingdoniB of Tingi (Tangier), at that time 
"'°'* under king Bogud, and of lol, the later Cae- 

sarea (Zersltell), at that time under king Bocchus, As 
both kiDgs had as decidedly taken the side of Caesar in 
the struggle againet the ropublicana ns king Juba of Nu- 
midia had taken the aide of the opposite party, and as tbey 
hod rendered most essential services to him dui'ing the 
African and the Spaniuh wars, not merely were both left 
in possession of their rule, but the domain of Bocchua, 
and probably also that of Bogud, was enlarged by the 
victor.' Then, when the rivalries between Antonius and 

' TLUia attested for tlio your 705 tts regards bolli bjr Db, xll. 43 
(comp. Buetoniua, Ciui, G4]. In Uia jfit 7DT Bogud 
leuda assisl&uce to ILe Caesariau goveiuor of Spain 
{BM, Alex, G9, 60), <uid repels aji incuraioa of Hi« 
j-ounger Qaaeos PompeiuB (&U. AfrtA. 93). BoceliiiB, 
In oombiDation with P. Sittiiis, in the African war makes a aaccei«- 
ful dlTersioD against Juba and ooiiquera even the important Cirt« 
{BeU. Afr. 23 ; Appian, li. M ; Dio, xmi. 3). Tlie two obUined iu 
retam from CaesEkr tho turrltor; at the prince Mosainlssa (Applaa, 
Iv. 54). In the «eotind Spanish war Bognd appaara in the arm; ttt 
Caeaar (Dio, sliii. 36. 88) ; tlie statement that the nan ol Bocchos 
liad served in the Pompeisn aruij (Dio, I.e.) miist bo a oonttuion, 
]>rabablj irlth Arabio the eon of MassinUsa, wlio certainlj- weal ttt 
th« sons of Pomp« ilia (Appian, I.e.), After Caesar's death Aniliio 
1 himself afresh of hia dominion (Appian, I.e.), but artcr 
bia death in the jear T14 (Dio, xlviii. 23) thu Cae- 
sarian nrraiigeraent mnst hare again taken offeRl In 
xteut. Thu bestowal on Uociibifii and Sitlii^ l|i probably In 
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Caesar tho j-ouoger began, king Bogud alone in the west 
placed bimseU oil tlie siilo of Antouius, and on the insti- 
gatiou o( liia brotiier and of hi» wife invaded 
Spain during the Perusino wai- (7U) ; but his 
neighbour Boechua and hia own capital Ticgis took part 
for Cnesar and against him. At the conclueion of peace 
Autouiua allowed Bogud to fall, and Cocsur gave the reet 
of hie territory to king Bocchus, but pave Roman muni- 
cipal rights to the town of Tingis. \Vhen, some yeai'B 
later, a rupture took place between the two ruler«, the ex- 
king took part euergelicallj in the struggle in the hope of 
regaining hia kingdom on thia occnsion, but at the capture 
of the Mesaenian town Methone he wna taken prisoner by 
Agrippa and executed. 

Already some years before (721) king BocdiUB had 
died ; hia kingdom, the whole of western 
Africa, waa soon afterwards (729) obtained by 
K. tho &on of the last Numidian king, Juba II., 

the husband of Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Antonius by the Egyption queen.' Both bad 
been exhibited to the Roman public in early youth as cap- 
lie undoretood lo tlie effect tliot, in the nestem pjtrt of the former 
Kamidian kiugdom athürn-iaa left to Bocohus, the coloaj of Clrta 
la be fouaded b; Sittlus waa to be ro^orded as an indvpundent Ito- 
man tomi, like Tliigi lubBequeutly in the kingdom o( Hauretaala. 
' If, according to Dio, xl, 43, Caesar in the year 731, after the 
death of Bocoliiu, nominBtes no successor, but niall«s 
Hanretanis a proTince, and then (H. 15) In the jrar 
30. 734, on occasion of the end of the qneen of Egjpt, 

there is mention of the marriage of her dan^ihter 
with Jul>a and liia iar^titure with hia father's kingdom, and, \as\\y 
(liii. 26), under the year 728 there Is reported Juba's 
inrealiture with a porliou of Oaetnlia instead of ]i<i 
hcru'litarj kingdom, as well as n-ith the kiogdoms of Bocchus and 
Bognd ; onlj the last account conßnned by Strabo, Kvlt. S, 7, p. 
82», is correct. The first is at leaM. iauorrecl in its vav of appre- 
hending the mailer. a> Hauretania evidently was not made a 
proTinee in 731. but only Iho Investiture was holii in 
atwjulce for the time being ; and the second partly 
anticipates, since Cleopatra, born before the triiiujih about 719 
(ISph. epiyr. I., p. 376), could not possibly be marrii-J in 724. and 
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tive kings' children, Juba in tbe trinnipliiü proceesion of 
Cnesni' the father, Cleopatm In Uiat of tlie son ; it was a 
wonderful juncture that they now were sent away from 
Rome as king and queen of the most esteemed Tossal- 
Btate of the empire, but it was in keeping with the circum- 
Btances. Both were brought up in the iinjierial family ; 
Cleopatra was treated by the legitimate wife of- her Either 
with motherly kindness like her own children ; Juba had 
Bened in Caesar's army. The youth of the dependent 
princely boueea, which was numerously represented at tha 
iuijjerial court and played a considerable part in the circle 
around the imperial princes, was generally employed in 
the early imperial period for the filling up of the vassal 
principalities, after a similar manner, according to freo 
selection, ns the fii-st class in rank of the senate «us em- 
ployed for the filhng up of the governorships of Syria and 
Germany. For ahnost fifty years (729-775 p.c. ac 25 
-A.D. 23) be, ami after him his sod Ftolemoeus, bore rule 
over western Africa ; it is true, that, like the town Tingis 
from his predecessor, a considerable number of the most 
imiwrtant tovrnships, particularly on the coast, was wiüi- 
drawn from him by the bestowal of Soman municipal 
rights, and, apiirt from the capital, these kings of Mau- 
rotania wore almost nothing but princes of the Berber 

This government lasted up lo the year 40, when it ap- 
peared fitting to the emperor Gaius, chiefly on 
J^^JI^'J,"" account of the rich treasure, to call his couwn 
tipbi"'""' '"^ Rome, to deliver him there to the execu- 
tioner, and to take the territory into imperial 
administration. Both rulers were unwnrlike, the father a 
Greek man of letters after the fashion of this ]>eriod, com- 
piling so-called memorabiha of a bistoricol or geograplii- 

is partly mialsken. beoiiuse Juba certainly nerer got back Wb p*- 
t?mnl kiiigdam as Buch. If li« bad twrni kiug of Numldia before 
TJO, aoii if it h«d been marely Ibo itxXant uf bis kiugdum that tben 
nndvrvciit a obange, lio wuiild have cauuhid Lis years from Uis 
Drat iiisUUation and uot tneKly fruiu tää. 




I 
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cal kind, or reJutivti to the history of art, in endless book», 
noteworthy by his — -we migLt say — international literary 
actirity, well read in Phoenician and Syiian literature, but 
exerting himself above nil to diflFuse the knowledge of Ro- 
man habits and of so-called Roman history among the 
Hellenes, moreover, a zealous friend of art and frequenter 
of the theütre ; the son a prince of the common type, pass- 
ing his time in court-life and princely luxury. Among 
their subjects they were held of little account, whether as 
regards tlieir personality or as vassals of the Romans ; 
(gainst the Gaetulians in the south king Juba had on Bev- 
eral occasions to invoke the help of the Roman governor, 
and, «hen in Roman Africa the prince of the Numidions, 
Toefarinos, revolted against the Romans, the Moors äocketl 
in ti'oops to hia banner. Nevertheless the end of the dy- 
nasty and the intro<luction of Roman provincial govern- 
ment into the laud made a deep impression. The Moora 
were faithfully devoted to their royal house ; altars were 
atill ei-ected under Roman rule in Africa to the kings of 
the race of Massinissa (p. 335). Ptolemooua, whatever he 
might be otherwise, was Mnssiuiasa's genuine descendant 
in the sixth generation, ond the last of the old royal house. 
A faithful servant of hia, Aedemou, after the catastrophe 
called the mountain-tribes of the Atlas to aims, nud it 
WHS only after a hard struggle that the governor Sueto- 
nius Panllinua — the same who attt-rwanls fought with the 
Britons (i. 195) was able to master the i-evolt {in the year 
42), In the Organisation of the new territory the Romans 
reverted to the earlier division into an eastern and a west- 
ern half, or, as they were thenceforth called from the cap- 
itals, into the provinces of Caesarea and of Tingi ; or 
mther they retatnoil that division, for it was, as will be 
afterwards shown, necessarily suggested by the physical 
and political relations of the territory, and must have con- 
tinued to subsist even under the same sceptre in one or 
the other form. Each of these provinces was furnished 
1 imperial troops of the second class, and placed under 
mpeiial governor not belonging to the senate. 
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Tbe etftte and the desticieB of this great and peculiar 
Dew seat of LatindvUisation wereconJitioned by the pbya- 
ical Constitution of North Africn. It is formed by two 
great uiountaiu -masses, of which the northern falls steeply 
towards the Mediterranean, while the southern, the Atlas, 
slopes off slowly in the Sahara-steppe dotted >vith numer- 
ous oases towards the desert pixtper. A smaller steppe, 
similar on the whole to the Sahara and dotted with numer- 
ous salt-lakes, serves in the middle portion, the modem 
Algeria, to separate the mountains on the north cooet and 
those on the southeiii frontier. There are in North Africa 
wo extensive plains capable of culture ; the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea liiis a level foreland only in a few dis- 
tricts ; the land capable of cultivation, according to tlie 
modem expression the Tell, consists essentially o( tbe 
numerous valleys and slopes within those two brood 
mountain-masses, and so extends to its greatest width 
where, as in the modem Morocco and in Tunis, no steppe 
intervenes between the northern and the sonthem bor- 
der. 

The region of Tripohs, jmlitically a part of the province 
of Africa, stands as respects its natural rela- 

^ '■ tiona outside of the territory described, and ia 

annexed t« it in peninsular fashion. The frontier-range 
sloping down towards tlie Mediterranean Sea touches at 
the bay of Tacapae (Oabes), with its foreland of steppo 
and salt-lake, iramedioely on the shore. To the Houtb of 
Tacapae as far as the Great Syrtis there extends along the 
coast tbe narrow Tripolitan island of cultivation, bounded 
iidand towards the steppe by a chain of moderate height. 
Beyond it begins the steppe-country with numerous oases. 
The protection of the coast against the inhabitants of tbe 
desert is here of special difficulty, because the high margin 
of mountains is wanting ; and traces of this ai'e apparent 
in the accounts that have come to us of the military ex- 
peditious and the military positions in this region. 

It was the arena of tbe wars with tbe Oaramantea. 
Lucius Cornelius Balbus, who in hia younger years bad 
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fouglit and administered under Caesnr Tvith Iho most nd- 
venturous boldness na well as with the most 
tiM flan- cruel recklessnesB, was selected by Augustus to 

°" reduce these iuconveiiient neij^hbours to quiet, 

and in his proconsulate (735) ho subdued the inteiior as 
far us Cidamus (GLndnmes), twelve days' joumej inlaud 
from Tripolis, and Oarama {Genua) iu Fezznu ; ' at his 
triumph — be was the last commoner who celebrated such 
an one — a long seriea of towns and tribes, hitherto un- 
known even by name, were displayed as vanquished. 
Tills expedition is named a conquest ; and so doubtlcsa 
Iho foreland must have been thereby brought in soma 
measure under the Itoman power. There was lighting 
subsequently on many occosious in this region. Soon 
«fterwards, still under Augustus, Publins Sulpicius Qui- 
rinius made an expedition against the tribes of Mannarica, 
that is, of the Libyan desei-t above Cyrcne, and at tlio 
same time a^nst the Oaramantes. That the war against 
Tacfarinas under Tiberius extended also over this region 
will be mentioned further on. After its termination the 
king of the Garamautes sent envoys to Ilome, to proouro 
pardon for hU having taken part In it, Iu the yeai' 70 an 
irruption of the GarMnantes into the pacified territory was 
brought a1)out by the circumstance tliat the town Oea (Trip- 
oli) called the barbariitus to help the Trijiolis in a quarrel, 
which had grown into war, with the neighbouring town 
Grenb-Leptis (Lcbda), whereupon they were beaten back 

' Tbikt Balbui carried on thiB campalgn as proconsul of Africa, ia 
ilioirn in paiilcalar bj the triumphal Fasti ; bnt the consul L. 
Coriidliua o( the je&r 733 must have been another peraon, Elnce 
BalboB, kooordlng to VelleioB ii. SI, obuiiied that cocBnlar governor- 
ship, exprimlo eontvlarU, te. without having Blled a ourule office, 
Tiia noinJnalioB. therefore, cannot have taken place according to 
the usno! untngement b; lot. To all appearance he fell into tils' 
grace with Augustus for good reasons on acoount of bia Spanish 
qunestorship (Brumann iL 009), and was then, after the lapse of 
more than tventj rears, »enl, as an extraordinarj noatUTe, (o 
Africa, on account of bla uudoubttid aptitude for this specially 
difflonll Uok. 
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bj the governor of Africa and pursued to their own s^ttlo- 
meiits. Under Domitian on the coast of the Grent Sj'rtis, 
which b^d been fioiu of old held by the Naaamones, a i-e- 
Tolt ot the natives provoked hy the exorbitant taxes had 
to be repressed with arms by the governor of Naruidia ; 
tbo temtory ab-eady poor in men was utterly d(>popu]ate<l 
by this cruelly conducted war. The emperor Severas 
took cDuspicuouB care of tbia bia native province— be wna 
from Great-Leptis— aud gave to it stronger niilitiry pro- 
tection against the neighbouring baibariana. Willi Ihia 
we may bring into connection the fact, that in the time 
from Boverus to Alexander the nearest ottsea, Cidamua 
(Ghndames), Gharia el Gharbia, Bonjem, were provided 
with detachments of tlio African legion, which, it is tme, 
owing to the diatance from the headquarters, could not 
be much more than a nucleus for the probably considep- 
able contingents of the subject ti'ibes here rendering ser- 
vices to the Bomans. lu fact tbo possession of tliese 
oases was of importance not merely for the protection of 
the coast, but also for the trafRc, which at all times passed 
by way of these oases from the iuterior of Africa to the 
harbours of Tripolis. It wns not till the time of decay 
that the possession of these advanoed poats was aban- 
doned ; in the descriptioti of the African wars under Tal- 
cnlinian and Justinian wg lind the tonus of tbe coast 
directly barassed by the natives. 

The basis and core of Roman Africa was the province 

of that name, including the Numidiao, which 
Nllml^r"* "*^ ^ branch from it. Bomon civilisation en- 
trrritay .dd tered upon the heritage partly of the city of 

Carthage, partly of the kings of Nuniidia, 
and if it here attained considerable results, it may never 
he forgotten that it, properly sjieakiug, merely wrote ils 
name and inscribed its language on what was already 
there. Uesiiles the to\vns, which were demonstrably 
founded by tbe former or by the latter, and to which wo 
shall still return, the former as well as the latter led the 
Berber ti-ibes, inclined at any iitte to agricultui'e, towards 
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fixed settleuiGuts. Even in the time of Herodotus tho 
liibyaDS westivard of the bay o{ Qabea were no lonyier no- 
niatls, but penuefullj cultiTated tbe soil ; and tbe Numid- 
ianrulera carried ciriUaation und agriculture Btill faitber 
into tbe inteiior. Nature, too, was bei-e more favourable 
for husbandry than in the western part of North Afti- 
ca ; the middle depression between tbo northern and tbe 
Bouthem range is indeed hero not quite absent, but the 
salt lakes and the steppe proper are less extensive than in 
tbe two Mauretanias. The military aiTangements were 
chiefly designed to plant the ti-oops in front of the mighty 
Aumsian mountnin-blouk, the 8:iint Gotthard of the 
southern frou tier-range, and to check the iixuptiou of the 
nou-subjecl triboa fi-om tbo latter into tbe paciSed terri- 
toiy of Africa and Numidin. For that reason Augustus 
placed the stationary quarterB of tbe legion at Thevesto 
(Tebessa), on the high phtteau between tbe Aures and tbo 
old province ; even to the north of it, between Animae- 
dara and Althibunis, Roman foi-ts existed in the first im- 
)>crial period. Of the details of the warfare we learn little ; 
it must have been ])erinniient, and must have consisted in 
the constant repelling of the boi-dor- tribes, as well as in 
not less coustaut pillaging raids into their territory. 
Only na to a single occurrence of this sort bos infor- 
mation in some measure accurate come to us ; 
Tjwi«§Mi* namely, as to tbe coadicts which derive their 
name from the chief leader of the Berbers, 
TacfarinaB. They assumed unusual proportions; they 
lasted eight years (17-24), and tbe ganison of tbe prov- 
ince otherwise consisting of a legion was on that account 
reinforced during the years 20-22 by a second despatched 
thither from Pannonio, Tbo war had its origin from the 
great tribe of the Musnlamii on tbe south slope of the 
Aurea, agauist whom already under Augustus Lentulus 
had conducteil an expedition, and who now under his suc- 
cessor chose that Tacfarinas as their leader. He was an 
Aiiican Arminius, a native Nuraidian, who hod served iu 
the Roman army, but had then deseiied and made him- 
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sulf a name at the head of a band of robbers. Tbe insiir- 
rectiou extended eastwarda as f ar as tLe Clnithii on the Lit- 
tle SyrtiB nnd the Garamantes in Fezzan, westwards orer 
a great part of Uauretania, and became dangerous through 
the fact that Tacfarinas equipped a portion of his men 
after the Roman fashion ou foot and on horseback, and 
gave them Soman training ; these gave steadiness to the 
light bands of tbe insurgents, and rendered possible regu- 
lar combats and sieges. After long exertions, and after tbe 
senatfi had been ou several occasions induced to disregard 
the legally prescribed ballot in filling ujj this imix>rtant 
post of command, and to select fitting men instead of tbo 
usual generals of the type of Cicero, Quintua Junius Blae- 
sus in the first instance made on end of the insurrection by 
a combined operation, inasmuch as ha eent tbe left Sank 
column against the Garamnntes, and with the right cover- 
ed the outlets from tbo Aures towards Cirta, while be ad- 
vanced in person with tbe main army into the tenitory of 
tbo Ihlusuiamii and permanently occupied it (year 22). But 
the bold partisan soon afterwaixls renewed the struggle, 
and it was only some yeai-a later that the proconsul Pub- 
liua Cornelius Dotabella, after he had nipped in tbe bud 
the threatened revolt of tbe just chastised Musulamii by 
the execution of all tbe leaders, was able with tbe aid of tbe 
troops of tbe king of Mauretania to force a battle in bis 
territory near Auzia (Aumole), in wbicb Tocfarinas lost his 
life. With the Ml of tho leader, as is usual in national 
wars of insurrection, this movement liad an end.' 

' The tribes wliom ThriIus nnmoB in liis noeounl ot the irar, fur 
from olonr, as alirajB, in a guograpliicul pniiil of -v'levr, msy be in 
EOine measurt! determiiied ; aud Uiu posiUon between the Luptilk- 
nisnaiid tha ClrteDGian columns (..Inn. hi. T4f poiuta forthe middls 
column to TheveeU. The town ol Thai» (^nn. iif. 20) ciuiiiot pos- 
Biblybe sought above Ammaedara, but is probably lite Tliala of tliu 
Jugurthan viu f n the vicinity of Capsa. The last seotiou of the vor 
has iU areua in western Manretonia about Aiuia liv. 25), and 
sf cordinglj in Thubuacum (iv. S4j there lurks poaallily Thubusuplu 
or Thubuauctu. Tbo rivur Pagj-da {Ann. iil. 20) is quite iudeaii- 
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From Inter times detailed oocounts of a liko kind nio 
lacking ; we can only follow out in eome meas- 
ure the getiemt course of the Itomau work of 
pnci&catioD. The tribes to the south of Aurea were, if not 
(!:(tii-pated, at any rate ejected and trnnsplanted into the 
nnrthem districta ; so in parliculnr the Musulamii tbem- 
Bclves,' against whom an expedition was once more con- 
ducted under Claudius. The demand mode by Tacfarinaa 
to have eettlemenls assigned to him and his people with- 
in the civilised territory, to which Tibeiius, as was rca- 
Bonable, only replied by redoubling his exertions to anni- 
hilate the daring claimant, was supplementarily after ft 
certain measure fulfilled in this way, and probably contrib- 
uted materially to the consolidation of the Boman gov- 
ernment. The camps more and more enclosed the Aiira- 
Bian mountain -block. Tlio garrisons were pushed farther 
forward into the interior; the headquarters themselves 
moved under Trajan away from TUevesto farther to the 
west ; the three considerable Boman settlements on the 
northern slope of the Aurcs, Moscula (Khenschela), at 
the egress of the valley of the Arab and thereby the key to 
the Aures mountains, a colony at least already under Mar- 
cus and Verus; Thamugadi, a foundation of Trajan's ; and 
Lambaesis, after Hadrian's day the headquarters of the 
African army, formed together a settlement comparable to 
the great mihtary camps on tbo Rhine and on the Dnnulje, 
which, laid out on the lines of communication from the 
Aurea to the great towns of the north and the coast Cirta 

' PtolHtnaeuB. iv. 3, 23, puts Die MiuiiUmii «ODtlivard from ths 
AurM. uid it U only in iccDril Ihorenllli that the/ ttre citllHd in 
TuiliM ii. 52, dvellers beside the steppe lad ntighhoura of the 
Ukiiri^ liter the; are »etlled to the north and weit of Theveste (C. 
I. L vliL 270, 10S6T). The Katubutsa dwelt aooortliDK to Plole- 
mavui i.e, louthward of the Hnrolamii^ subsequently n-e find Ilium 
tothesoalhof Calama {.C. J. L. viit. 484). lu like manner the 
Chiiknaa yamidae, bvtween Laras and Althihnrus lEjih. epigr. V. 
n. 63!)), aad the (imi>ent<u {riiium Sonuinoram et) Ntimidarum qiii 
3t(iiieiU*^M hoblUnl i^. n .^07), aru probsblr Berber tribes truua- 
plaDt«d from Numidiato the prooonsular province. 
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(ConBtontine), Cftlamn (Oelmn), nnd Hippo regius (Bonah), 
Becured the peace of the latter. The interveDing stej 
land was, bo lax as it could Bot be gained for culUvatioi 
at least intersected Ly secure routes of couimuuicAtic 
Od the west side of the Aures a strongly occupied olioia 
of posts which followed the slope of the mountains from 
Lambaesis over the oasos Ctdccus Hcrculis (el Knnlaiit) 
and Bescera (Beskra), cut off the connection with Maure- 
tania. Even the iuterior of the niounlaina Bubsequeully 
became Roman ; the war, which was waged under the em- 
peror Piua in Africa, and concerning which we have not 
accurate information, must have brought the Aunision 
mountains into the power of the Itomans. At that time a 
military road was carried through these mouutuins by a 
legion doing garrison duty in Syria and sent beycnd doubt 
on account of this war in Afiicji, and in later times we 
meet at that veryepot traces of Boman garrisons and even 
of Itoman towns, which reach down to Christian t 
the Aurosian range liad thus at that time been occupä 
and continued to be permanent!}' occupied. The i 
Negrin, situated on iis southern elope, was even alreat 
under or before Trajan furnished by the Romans with 
troops, and still somewhat farther southward on the ex- 
treme verge of the steppe at Bir Mohammed' ben JQw 
are found the ruins of a Roman fort ; a Roman road I 
ran along the southern base of this range. Of the n 
slope which falls from the tableland of Theveste, 1 
watershed between the Mediterranean nnd the deserl^fl 
successive stages of two to three hundred metres down If 
the latter, tliis oasia is the lost terrace ; at its base begiai^ 
in sharp contrast towards the jagged mountains piled up 
behind, the sand desert of Suf, with its yellow rows of 
dunes similar to waves, and the sandy soil moved about by 
the wind, a huge wilderness, without elevation of the 
ground, without trees, fading away without limit into llis 
horizon. Negrin waa certainly of ohl, as it still is in our 
time, the standing rendezvous and the last place of refug» 
of the robber chiefs as well as of the natives defying 
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foreign rtilc — a position commanding far and wide tho 
desert and \\a trading routes. Even to this extreme limit 
reached Koman occupation and even Boman settlement ia 
Numidia. 

Mauretania was not a heritago like Africn and Numidia. 

Of its earlier condition we Icam notliiug ; 
lo'iBHinn-" there cannot liave been considerable tonua 

even oa the coast liere in earlier times, and 
neitlier Phoenician stimulus nor sovereigos after tho tj-po 
of MassiuiBsa eScctlvely promoted ciriliention in this quai'- 
ter. When bis last descendants exchanged the Numidian 
crown for tho Mauretauiau, the capitid, which changed its 
name lol into Gocsai-eo, beoamo tho residence of a culti- 
vated and luxurious court, and a seat of sDofaring and of 
traffic But how much less this poBscssioa was esteemed 
by tho government than tliat of the neighbouring prov- 
ince, ia shown by tho difference of the pronneiol organi- 
sation ; the two Mauretanian armies were together not 
infei-ior in number to the Africano-Numidian, ' but here 
govemoi-s of equestrian rank and imperial eoldiers of tho 
claas of peregriin sufficed. Caesarea remained a consider- 
able commeruial town ; but in the province the fised settlfr- 
meut was restricted to the northern mouutain-raugo, and 
it was only in tho eastern portion that larger inland towns 
were to be found. Even the fertile valley of the most 
conaiderable liier of this province, the Shelif, shows weak 
urban development ; further to the west in the valleys of 
the Tafna and the Malua it almost wholly disappears, and 
the names of the divisions of cavalry here stationed serve 
partly in place of local designations. The province of 
Tingi rCaugior) even now embraced nothing but this town 
with its immediate territory and the stripe of the coast 
oloug the Atlantic Ocean as far as Sab, the modem Rek'it, 

' Id the jeitT TO the troops of tlie tiro Manretunios amounted to- 
gethor, in «ddJtion to militia levied in large mnabcri, to S aloe and 
19 eohortes (Tuitui, Uitt, 11. 56), uid n>. \l we reckon ou tlie aver- 
age ever/ fonrtli as a double troop, to about IG,000 men. The res»- 
l«r ariu; of Nuuildla «u wetJcür ralbeT thou Blronger. 
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while in the interior Boinan BPttlement did not even reacb 
to Fez. No land-route connectJi this province with that of 
Caesarea ; the 220 miles from Tingi to Rusaddir (Melilln) 
they traTersed by water, along the desolate and insubor- 
dinate coast of the Riff. Consequently for thiB province 
the communication ivJth Baetica v/aa ne.trer than that with 
Slauretania ; and if subaequentlj, when the empire was di- 
vided into larger administrative districts, the province of 
Tingi fell to Spain, that measure was only the outward car- 
rying out of what in reality had lon^ subsisted. It was 
for Baetica what Germany was for Gaul ; and. far from 
lucrative aa it must have been, it was perhaps instituted 
and retained for the reason that its abaudonment would 
even then have brought about an invasion of S))ain similar 
to that which Islam accomphshed after the coILipso of the 
Roman rule. 
Beyond the limit of fised settlement herewith indicated 
— the line of frontier tolls and of frontier 
Tht^o«*nii«i poats— and in various non-civiliaed distiicts 
enclosed by it, the land in the two Maureta- 
nias during the Roman times remained doubtless with the 
natives, but they came under Roman supremacy ; there 
would be claimed from them, as far as possible, taxes and 
war-services, but the regular forms of taxation and of levy 
would not be applied in their case. For example, the tribe 
of Zimizes, which was settled on the rocky coast to the 
west of Igilgili (Jijeli) in eastern Mauretania, and so in 
the heart of the domain of the Roman power, had assigned 
to it a fortress designed to cover the town of Igilgili. to 
be occupied on such a footing that the troops were not 
allowed to pass beyond tlie i-odius of 500 pncea round the 
fort. ' They thus employed these subject Berbers in the 

' Inscripliou C. I, L. viii. 8399 of the jear 120 : Termini potiti 
inter IgUgüitaitoi, in gturram Jinil>ti4 katldlaju Vieloriae potilum Ml, 
et Zi!ntt{rt), ut laanl Zimiia non pliu in tuum m liabrr» ox auelort' 
tale M. Vetti Latrontt pro(euratorü) Avg{%iiti\ i/wi(m) in fireuüu a 
mvro lauKelti) p{tde4) D. The Zimitea am plaoed bj the Peutingtt- 
rian map alongside of Igilgll) to the westward. 
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Roman intereBt, but did uot orgtinise tbem in ihe Bomon 
foehioD, and hence did not treat them as Boldiers of the 
imperial annj. !Eveu beyond their own province the irreg- 
nlnra from Mauretania were employed in great numbers, 
p'trticulnrly as horsemen in the later period,' white the 
same did not bold of the Numidians, 

How far the field of the Boman power went beyond the 
Roman towns and garrisons and the end of the imperial 
roads, me are not able to say. The broad Bteppe-land 
i-ound the salt-lakes to tbo west of I^mbaeais, the mouu- 
tain-region from Tiemsen till towards Fez, including the 
coast of the Biff, the fine corn-country on the Atlantic 
Ocean southward from Sala na far aa the high Alias, the 
civilisation of wliicb in the fiourishing time of the Arabs 
vied with the Andnlusian, lastly, the Atlaa range in the 
south of Algeria and Morocco and its soutbem slopes, 
which afforded for pastoral people abundant proTJaiou in 
the alternation of mountain and steppe pastures, and dc- 
veloi>ed the most luxuriant fertility in the numerous oasea 
— all these regions remained essentially untouched by the 
Roman civilJEation ; but from this it does not follow that 
they were in the Boman time independent, and still less 
that they were not at least reckoned as belonging to the 
imperial domain. Tradition gives us but slight informa- 
tion in this respect. We have already mentioned (p. 341) 
tbat the proconsuls of Africa helped to make the Qoelu- 



' It tlie praefect of ■ cobnrt doing garrison duty in Namiilia held 
the commaud at the «tnio time over six Gae(uliB.n tribea \nationa. 
C. I. L.V. B2«7), men that were natives of Mauretani« were eiu- 
ptoirod u irrpgiilars in (he neighbouriog piuvinco. Irregular Miu 
rotanfan horscmea frequently' onour, eEpeciall/ in iLe later Imperial 
period. Losius Qulatua under Trajan, a Hoor and leader ot ■ 
Hoorlah troop (Dio. IzvÜL 32), no Aißvt Ik rni frqKiiov ATS^i, iM' i^ 
Uiiou Mol iw^iaruinit io^mai (Themittios, Or. Kvl, p 350 Dind \ 
nils without doubt a Oaetolian theikli, who served with his follow- 
vn in the Roman arm}'. That bis borne wat fonoally independent 
of the empire, is not affirmed iu tbe words of TbemisliuB. (he 
" RUbjeol (errltorj' " ts thai witb Roman organiaatiou, the ivx"^ 'U 
border inhabited by depuadeut tribvs. 
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liaus — that ia, the tribe8 in soutliem Algeria — subject to 
kiog Juba ; auti the latter coDatnict«il purple livcworks 
at Mikdeim (p, 368, note). Alter the end of the Maurc-ta- 
ninn ilynaaty and the inU-oduction of tlie immediate Bo- 
raan adminiätrattoii, Suetonius FaulUuus crussed, ns the 
iirat Itüinau general, the Atlas (p. 341), and canied bis 
nima as fur ob the desert-river Ger, which still bears the 
same name, in the south-east of Morocco. Hi a successor, 
Ouaeua Hosidius Geta, continued this enterprise, and 
emphaticidlf defeated the leader of the Mauri Salabus. 
Subsequently seTeral enterprising governors of the Mau- 
retanian pro\Tucea traversed these remote regions, and the 
same holds true of the Numidian, under whose command, 
not under the Maiiretanian, was placed the frontier-ran go 
stretching southward behind the province of Caesarea ; ' 
yet nothinj,' is mentioned from later times of war-eipe- 
ditions proper iu the south of Maurelania or Nuniidia. 
The Itoinans can scarcely have taten over the empire of 
the Mauretanian kings in quite the same extent as these 
had possessed it ; but yet the expeditions that were under- 
taken after the annexation of the country were probably 
not without lasting consequeneesL At least a portiou of 
the Gaetuliaus submitted, as the auxiliary troops levied 
there prove, even to the regular conscription during th« 
imperial period ; and, if the native tribes in the sfjuth of 
the Roman provinces had given serioua trouble to the Ro- 
mans, the traces of it would not have been wholly wauling.' 
Probably the whole south ns for na the great desert passeil 
as imperial land,' and even the effective dependence ex- 

' To the inscripliODB, trhich prove Ihl» (C. /. L. viiL p, «vili. 
747), falls DOW to bo added Ihe remarkable dediculjon ot tli» lea<Ier 
of RD uxpeditionary columu Crom tho ;ear 174, found in the aeigh- 
bourhood of Oirjvaie {Eph. rpigr. v. n. 1043). 

■ The tumvUua Oaelatiait (C. L L. viiL DB58) wia rallier ui in- 

* Ptolemjr oartainljr takea u boundiir; of the prnvince of CuB&rea 
the Hae Bbove thn tihott, and doee not reckon GaetnlU ob belonjcini) 
to it ; on the olhur hand he extends tliat of Tingi« u far m llm 
Great Ältaa. Pliny v. 4, 30, naahers atnoug the subJMtt pvuple» of 
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I tended far bejond tbe ilomiüu of Roman civiliaalioii, 

■which, it is tiue, does uot exclude frequent lerying of 

contribulioua nnd pillngiog raids on the one side or tbe 

other. 

Tbe pacified territory experienced attack, properly so 

cnlled, chiefly from the inhabitants of the 

itaD Uaun iBi» shore settled around and nlong tbe lUfi^ the 

Mozices, anil the Baquates ; and this inileed 

took place, oa a rule, by sea, and wns directed chiefly 

S^inst tbo Spanish coast (i. 73). Accounts of inromls of 

the Moors into Boetica run through tlie whole imperial 

period,' and show that the Romans, in cousequtnoe of the 

ACrica "all Gsetiilia n» far M the Niger aud Iho EtUioplmi frontier," 
irhjch poiiita nearlj to Timbuctoo. The latter statemeut wilt accord 
with the official conception of tlie matter 

• Alreadj in Nero'» tiioe Calpumius ( Egl. Iv. 40) lenns tbo shnro 
of Baetica Irvabui obnoxia Mauri». — If under Plna the Hoon were 
beaten off and driven back as far a» and over the Atlas (fUn Pit, 5 ; 
PaQsaaias riil. 43), the lendiiig of troops at tbat lime from Spain to 
the TlDgitana (C. /. X. iiL 5S213-5SI5) make» it probable that 
thin attack of the Moors aSectod Baetica. and the troopi of tbe Tar- 
racouensia marohing against thee» followed them ovur the straits. 
Tlie probably contoinporary actlvitj of the Bjriaa legion at the 
Aores <p. 848) luggeita moreover that this war extended also to [fa- 
niidia. — Tlie war wilhtha Moora under MoroDS {tila Marei, 21, 23 ; 
Tita Streri, 2), bad its soone eBa»ntiall<r in Baetfca and Lusitania. — 
A gOTenior of miher Spain nndvr Severoa had to light with tho 
"rebela ' by wal«r and by land {C. L L,il 4114), — Under Alenan- 
der (,nla, S8j there was figliling in the province of Tingi, but witboat 
mention of Spain in the cose.— From the time of Anreüan (Hta Sat- 
«rnini, 0] tberu is mention of Hauro Bpanieh conflicts. We cannot 
exactly determine the time of a sending of troops from Numldia to 
Spain and i^^nsl the Maiioea (G. I, L. riii. 2786), where preflumably 
aol tbe Haiices of the Caesarientis bnt those of tbe Tingitana on the 
Rllf (Ptolem iv. 1, 10), are meant; perhaps with tliia la counect«d 
the fact that Gains Talliua Maiiminnns, as governor of Tingitsuat 
«oliieved in the province Boetica (according to Hirscbfeld, Wiener 
Btatl, Ti. 133, nnder HarcnsandCommudusja victory over (be Moor« 
and relieved towni besieged by them (a 1. L. ii. 1120,2015); these 
•vents prove at least that the conflicia with the Hoars on tbv Riff 
kod the Msooiatea that flovkv<1 to them froiu the country lying he- 
kind did not cease. Whtm the Baquates on tha same coaat ÜMiUj^ 
Vol. IL-2J 
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absence of energetio oSeDSive, found theinselv«s here per* 
mauently on a dcfeuBive, which indeed did not idvoIto a 
TJtal danger for the empire, but yet brought constant io- 
Hecurily and often 8ore harm over rich and peaceful n.^- 
iona. The civilised territories of Africa appear to hare 
Buffered less under the Moorish attncke, probably because 
the headquarters of Nuuiidia, immediately on the Maurs- 
taniau frontjev, and the strong garrisons on the west aide 
of the Aores, did their duty. But on the collapse of tha 

imperial power in the third century the iura. 
QajfiquBgent gj^jj jj^^^ ^^^ began; the feud of Five Feoplea, 

ns it was called, which broke out about th« 
time of Oallienus, and on account of which twenty years 
later the emperor MaximianuB went personally to Africa, 
arose from the tribes beyond the Sbott on the Nuiuido- 
Mauretaoian frontier, and affected particularly the towns 
of Eastern Mauretania and of Western Numidia, such as 
Auzia and Mileu.' 

We come to the internal organisation of the country. 

In respect of language, that which belonged 
thn ita'rbcr " propcrly to the people waa treated like tho 

Celtic in Gaul and the Iberian iu Spain ; hero 
in Africa all the more, as the earlier foreign rule had ol- 

tho prettj remote Carteaaa (Tenea) in the CsesarienBis (C. I. L. vili. 
S003J, they perL&pa ome bf Bea. Where tha wan nlth the Moor« 
uudur Hadrian [eita, 6, IS) apd Cammadiu {Hta, 13j took pluo U 

' More iDtormatida than in the aoant; accounts of Victor and En- 
tropiuB ifl supplied as to this war bj tha inscribed sloiiva, C. I. L. 
viii. 261B, 8886, 9045, »047. Acnording to the»« th« Qyiiii^ieBentiani 
maj be tollowed out from Golllenus to Diooletiau. The beginnlDg 
is made 'by the Baqaatea vho, desiguatod as Tranilagneixtet, oioat 
httTe dwelt beyond the Sholt. Four "kings " combine for an ex- 
pedilion. The most dread tsd opponent Is Faraxen with bu gmtän 
IS-axitienta. Towns like Hileu in Nnmidia not far from Cirla and 
Aazta in llie Caesariensis are attacked, and the citiiona most in good 
pnrt defend tLemBelves against the enemy. After the end of Ih« 
war Maximian oonBlrnota great magaxinea In Tbubusucia not far 
from Baldno. These fragmentary aooonnta give in some measur« an 
insight into tha relations of the time. 
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ready set the example in ihat respect, aiid certainly nn 
RomaD understood this popular idiom. The Berber 
tribes had not merely a national language, but also a 
national n-riting (p. 322) ; btit uever, so for as ve see, waa 
use made of it in ofBcial intercourse, at least it was never 
put upon the coins. Even the native Berber dynasties 
formed no exception to this, whether because in their 
kingdoms the more coadderablc towns were more Phoe- 
nician than Libyan, or because the Phoenician civilisation 
prevailed so far generally. The language waa written in- 
deed also under Roman rule, in fact most of the Ber- 
ber votive or sepulchral inscriptions proceed certainly 
from the imi>erial periofl ; but their rarity proves that it 
attained only to limited written use in the sphere of the 
Boman rule. It maintained itself as a popular language 
above nil naturally in the districts, to which the Romana 
came little or not at all, as in the Sahars, In the moun- 
tains of the RilT of Uorocco, in the two Eabylias ; but 
even the fertile and early cultivated island of the Tripohs, 
Oirba (Jerba), the seat of the Carthn^ian purple manu- 
facture, still nt the present day speaks Libyan. Token 
on the whole, the old popular idiom in Africa defended 
itself better than among the Celts and the Iberians. 

The language which prevailed in North Africa, when it 
became Roman, was that of the foreign rule 
I which preceded the Itoman. Leptia, probably 

•■"•" not the TripoUtan. but that near Hodrumetum, 

waa the only African town which marked its coina with a 
Greek legend, and thus conceded to this language an at 
least secondary position in pubUo intercourse. The Phoc- 
Dician Inngunge prevailed at that time so for as tliere wns 
& civilisation in North Africa, from Great Leptis to Tingi, 
most thoroughly in and around Carthage, but not less in 
Numidia and Mauretania.' To this language of a highly 

' Apwt from the coins IhU is proved alw> hr tlie inaoriptions. 
According to Ihu Doupariwiii, for irhich I «m indcbtE-d to Herr Eut- 
loff, tUe grvU niMa of (I10 old Pauio inacriptioiiB. that is, thoae writ' 
tea probkbl/ betöre tlio doatmction of Carlhige, fftllB to Carthago 
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developed (ilthough foreigu cultura certiua conceaaiona 
were made on the cliaogo in the syatem of admiuistration. 
Perhaps already imdtr Cacsiir, certainly under Augustas 
and Tiberius, oa well the towns of tlie Roman proviuec, 
such IUI Great Leptis nud Oen, as tLose of the Mnuretautsu 
kingdom, like Tingi and Lix, employed in ofiieml «so tho 
Piiot-nician language, even thoHe which like Tiuj^ had 
become Roman burgeas-conun unities. Nevertheless tbey 
did uot go 80 far in Africa as in the Greet baif of tba 
empire. In tbe Greek provinces of the empire tlio Greek 
language prevailed, as in buBiuCBS intercourae generally, 
HO particularly iu direct intercourse with the impeiial 
government and its officials ; the coin of the city organ- 
ised after the Greek fasbion names also tho emperor in 
Greek. But in tbe African the coin, even if it speaks in 
another language, names the emperor or the imperial 
official always in Latin. Even on the coins of the kings 
of Mauretania the name of the Greek queen staiuls pos- 
sibly in Greek, but that of the klug — also an imperial 
official — uniformly in Ijatin, even where the queen is 
named beside bim. Tliat is to Bay, even the govcrnmeut 
did not tulmit tho Phoenician in its intercourse with the 
communities and individuals in Africa, but it allowed 
it for internal intercourse ; it was not a third imperial 
language, but a language of culture recognised in its own 
sphere. 

But this limited recognition of the Phoenician language 
did not long subaisL There is no document for tba publio 
use of Phoenician fram tlie time after Tibcriu«, and it 
hardly survived the timo of the first dynasty.' How ami 

ilbelf (aboDt 2500), the reel to Htdrumetum (9), Thugga (111« famoas 
Plioeuioo-Eorber one), Cirtii (S), lol-CseBBTt^n (1). Tho new Pnaia 
oeoor moat numpronalj in and »roaad CartliigB (30), (uiil gtueralljr 
tUey are found not untreqimutlif iu the procoosolar province, also 
In Great I«pt<s (5) aud ou the Islands of Girba (1) *iid Coraun 
(1) -, in Numidi&, In and near Calama (28), and ia CirU (16) ; In 
Maurelaula hitherto only in Fortua Mogmia <2). 

' Tlio coiuing ia Africa ceaaes iu Iho uihIh atler Tiber iiis, BUtl 
thi-reafter, Giace Africu iusoriptious [rum tliu Üiat cantiiry tlutr 
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wben the cliajiga set in ve do not know ; probably the 
govenunent, perLaps Tiberius orClniiditis. spoke tbe deci- 
) word aud accompUsbed Uie liuguiatic and national 
aiineiation of tbo African Pboenicians tta far ns it could 
lie done by state autbority. In private intercourse tbe 
Pboeuician beld its gronnd still for a, long time in Africa, 
longer apparently tban in tbe mother land ; at tbe bogiu- 
ning of tbe third century Lidies of genteel houses in Great 
Leptis spoke ao little Latin or Greek, that tliere waa no 
place for tbem in Itoman society ; even at the end of the 
fourth tbero was a reluctance to appoint clergymen in the 
environs of Hippo Regius (Bona), who could not mabo 
themselves intelligible in Punic to their countrymen ; these 
termed tbetuselvea at that time still Canaanites, and Punie 
names and Funic phrases were still current. But tbe 
language wna banished from tbo acliool ' and even from 
^Tritten use, and had become a popular dialect ; aud even 
this probably only in tbe region of tbe old Phoenician 
civilisation, particularly the old Phoenician places on tbo 
co.'ist that elood aloof from intercourse on a large scale.* 
Clirtst wo before ns 011I7 in Tety imall numbcnt, for a conBiiIcralile 
period dooumentsfiil us. The coins ot B»bb» In ths TiiigfUn«, 
going froiD Claudius ilown to Oftlba, have excliuirelj Latin legeads; 
but Mie toira «as a colunj. Tbe Lalln-Pauio iiucripliona of Great 
Leptia, C. I. L. viii. 7, aud of Kiriggaro, C L L. yili 4030, majr 
doubtloai belong to tbe ttme after Tiberius, bat aa bi-tingoal tall 
rsthcr for tlie view llial, vU«a the^ were let up, the Fhoenlofan 
lauguBge was alreadj degraded. 

' From the eipreaslon In tlie epitome of Victor, that the emperor 
Revvrua was Lalinii Utterit titßatnt^ iattruetut, GraKin ttrmonibua 
trwiitu*, Punün elogv^nlia prontjiUtn; guippt genitut apuit LrpUn', 
we may not infer * Ponic couree of rhi'toric in the Tripolis of Uial 
time; the late aiid Interior aullior Los poasiblj given a wliataiitia 
verdou of tbe well-known notice. 

* On the itutument of the younger Arnobios, writing about 4G0 
('Kf Pialm. 104. p. 431 Hlgne : Chnm tero leeundu» ß>u* JV'm a 
HhinoeorurU tiayu« Oadira hnliea» Unguat lermone Puniat a pnria 
GamvMnlum, Laiino a parU boreal, barliarieo a piiTtt meridlani, 
Aethiftpum et Aegifptiorum ae barbarit inlmoränu vario ternutnt 
iiamtTO figinti Äuabut Uaffui* in patriii Ireeettlii tiMniginUt et 
VU'UftM>r)i DO rvliauce ia to bo placed, clili Imm lipon tits n< 
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'When tbe Arabs come to Afi-ioa tbey found as laogiuige of 
tbe coiuitry doubtless that of tbe Berbers, bat no looger 
that of tbe Poeoi ; ' with the Carthagi no-Bo man civilisa- 
tion tbo two foreign liiuguiigoa disappeareil, while the oM 
native one atill lives in the present day. The civiliseil 
foreirrn dominions ctiangeil ; tbe Berbers remained lilie the 
paliu of the osaia auil the sand of tbe desert 

The heritage o( the Phoenician language fell not la 
Greek, but to Latin. This was not involved in 
SkuÜIS' ^° natural development. In Caesar's tbae the 
Latin and the Greek were oUke in North Africa 
forei^ Lingui^^eB, but as the coins of Leptis already show, 
tbe latter by far more diffused than tbe former ; I^tin was 
GpokcD then only by tbo olGcials, tbe soldiers, and tho 
ItAlian merchants. It would have at that time been 
probably easier to introduce the Helleniaiug of Africa Uian 
tbe Latinising of it. But it was the converse that took 
place. Here the same will prevailed, which did not allow 
the Hellenic germs to spi-ing up in Gaul, and which incor- 
porated Greek Sicily into tbe domain of Latin speech ; the 
same will, which drew tbe boundaries between tbe Latin 
West and tbe Greek East, assigned Africa to the former. 
In a similar sense the internal organisation of the 
country was regulated. It was based, as in 
uriiviuigui- iLiily on the Latin and in the !East on tbe Hel- 
lenic urban community, so here on the Phoeni- 
cian. "When tbe Roman rule in Africa began, tbe CorUia- 
ginian territory at that time consisted predominantly of 
urban communities, for the moat part small, of which 
there were counted three hundred, each administered by 
its sufetes ; ' and tbe republic had made no change in tbia 
at Procopiui, dc Mto Vand, ii. 10. as to Iliu Pboenlelui hisoripUoa 
nud liuigu&ge In Tlgieis. Autharitfvs o( tliis Btict ven Imtdlj- kUIs 
tu diatluguiak Berber and Punio. 

' In a singlu plnuu aa lliu Utile Sjrtia tlie Plioeniuian mkj 
still bave been spokun in the eleveiith centurj (Hovers, Phon. U. 
2. 478). 

* More cleiirl/ tliiin by th« Lntlii ii 
wiiicU bej-in too lulu to illuBlratfl the el 
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reapeci Even In the kingdoms the towns fonncrly Pliue- 
nician had retoinoil tbeir organisation under tho native 
rulers, and at least Calamct — on inland tovn of Ntuuidia 
hardly of Phoenician (uuudation — had demonstrably tho 
same Phoenician municipal constitution ; tho civilisation 
which Kloaaiuissa gave to his kingdom must Lave con- 
sisted essentially in his trausforuing the villages of tho 
agricidtm-al Berbei-s into towns aft^r tho Fhoenici 
model. The same will hold good of the few older urban 
communities which existed in Maurotauia before Augus- 
tus. So for a9 we see, the two annually changing sufetea 
of Lhe African communities coincide in the maiu with the 
analogous preaidenla of the community in the Italian mu- 
nicipal constitution ; and that in other respects, e.g. in 
the common councils nmoug the Carthaginians formed 
after a fashion altogether divergent from tho Italian (iL 
23), the Phoenician urbau constitution of Bomau Afiica 
has preserved national peculiarities, does not at least ad- 
mit of proof.' But the fact itself that the contrast, if e' 
but formal, of the Phoenician town to the Italian was re- 
tained was, like the permission of the language, a recog- 

ond oentarj A.n., tliii is shown b/ tho four contrucls of patroruMi* 
frolD llie time of Tilwrius. quoted iu next note, conclu'ltil bj two 
EmaU plocua of the procoiidular proriuca Aptsa maiun ntid Sioga, 
nud 170 othera nowhere else mentioned, probublj' ail;RceQt, The- 
metrn and TUlmiligi ; Koording to whish the Btateraunt of Strabo 
(xvii. 3, 15, p. iSS-i) that at tho beKinning of the last w»r the Car- 
tUaginian territory numbered 300 tuwiia, appears not at all in- 
ondible. In each of those (our Emat1<>r places there were aofetea ; 
«veil irb«ru llie old mid iioH' Pnnfo inscriptions name magistrates, 
tliere are regularly two sufetes. That these are comparativelv fre- 
qaant in tlie proconsular province, and etaewhere can only be 
pointed out In Calaraa, serves to ahoir hov much more strongly the 
Phoenidiaii urban organisation was developed in tlie termer. 

'The contracts of patranatut from tbe lime of Caesarea. /. L. 
iML 10535). of Auguatnt (S>. US comp. OD), and Tiberius {0. I. L. 
t, 401S-J922), concluded by tbe ■rnalus popiiiu»que of Afrioan com- 
mnnltiet {cioitata) of peregrine right« with Boinans of rank, appear 
to have been entered into quite after th« Koman fashion by tha 
commuii ouuucil, vbioL tepresents and binds tbu uonmuuity. 
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nition of the Phoeniciiia nntionfility anJ n certain securitj 
for its continuance oven under Boman nile. That it vaa 
reco^nisetl in the first instanco as tlio regular form of ad- 
mi Dislratiou of the African territory, is prored by tlic es- 
tablishment of Carthage hy Caesar primarily as a Pbi»- 
uician city as well under the old eufctea ' as in a certaio 
tueasura with the old inhabitanta, eeeing that a great, 
perhaps tha greatest pait of the new burgesses was taken 
from the surronnding towuBhips, again also ander the 
protection of the (jreat goddess of the Funio Cartlu^p, 
the queen of Leaven Aataite, who at that tiiuo marche«! 
in with her votaries anew into her old abode. It is trtio 
that iu C^u'thage itself this organisation soon gave placo 
to the Itnhnn colonial constitution, and the protecting 
]>atroness Aslarto beoamo the—at least in name — Latin 
Cieleatia But in the rest of Africa and in Numidia the 
Phoenician urban organisation probably remained through- 
out the first century the predominnnt one, in so far as 
it pertained to all communities of recognised muuiciiial 
rights and looking Koman or Latin organisation. Abolished 
in the proper sense it doubtless was not, as in fact Bufet«a 
stilloeouruuderPius; but by degrees they everywhere make 
way for the duoviri, and the changed principle of govem- 
ment entails in this sphere also ita ultimate couaequenoaL 

'On tho eoiu uadouLtedlj struck under Caesar (UUllar iftM 
fjlfr. a 14S) «itii Karilh-iga) VrnfTÜi,iid Arüfo Mututhbala 
tiifiele»), tha first two nnmes are .prob&bl; to bs t^en t 
as a Gruco-nioeDJomn doiibis nsme, Buch na elsowbere is not^ 
(cnrap C. I. L.''- 4S2i'. Offente Cetertlmüeh^müGulaltaeflUoni 
Since on the one hand giifet^ cannot be »selgned tt ~ 
ony, and on tlm otbur baud tb« conducting «I auali a ooloi 
Cartilage itself is well altestud, Caesar himself must either I 
Buhaequeatly clinngod the form of founding the cil;, ta the fog 
lug ot the colony muBt have been carried into effect by the ti 

virale as a poatbumoas ordinance of the dictator (as is hinted | 

Appian, J^n. 136). We may compare the fact that Cuiubia ftuda 
in the earlier time of Caesar under snfetes (C. /. L. vlii. 105S5), In 
the year 708 U.O. as a Cacsarlan colouy under duoviri (»A. 077) ; yet 
the case h diiTeri^Mt, alnae this lowu did uot, lika Corthagu, 
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The transformation of Fhoenician urban rights into 
Italmn begtui under Caesar. Tbe old Phoe- 
of'th^I^S^"" niciftii town of Utica, predecessor nud Iteiresa 
luSm."" '"" "^ Carthage — as some compensatio u for the 
sBvei-o injury to its interests by the restoration 
of the old capital of the country — obtaLued, as the fii'st Ital- 
ian organisation in Africa, perhaps from the dictator Cae- 
aiu-, latin rights, certainly from his successor Augustus the 
position of a Roman municipium. Tho towu of Tingi re- 
ceived the same rights, iu gratitude for the fidelity which it 
had maintained during the Penisine war (p. 339). Several 
othei-s soon followed ; yet the number of comiuuuitios with 
Boman rights in Africa down to Trajan and Hadrian re- 
mained limited.' Thenceforth there were assigned on 
a great scale — although, so far as we see, throughout by 
individual bestowal — to communities hitherto Phoenician 
municipal or else colouiol rights ; for the latter too were 
subsequently as a rale conferred merely in a titular way 
without settlement of colonists. If the dedications and 
memorialg of all sorts, that formerly appeared btit spar- 
ingly iu .Africa, present themselves lu iibuadaiice from the 
beginning of the second century, this was doubtless chiefly 
the consequence of the adoption of numerous townships 
into tho imperial lutton of the towns with boat rights. 

Besides tho conversion of Fhoeniuiau towns into Italian 
mitnicijm or colonies, not a few towna of Italian rights 

■For Africa »nd NiimidU Pliny (J7. A"., v. 4. 30 f.) immUra in 
all 5lfi commuaitioil, amüiig whicli are G ooloiiiua, 15 guidoiu- 
nltiua at Uoman burgeüse«, 3 Lalia lawus (tor the oppilam tli- 
pendiiiriuiu must, according to tlio poHltioD wUioli U givsn to it, 
Iiave been alao of Italitm ri(;lilai, tiio rest ultliur Phoenician towns 
lot^hla), among wUicb wure 30 tie«, or else Libyan tribes (n^i 
eicilatf« taulum, mi fierarque rtiam natioiieg iure tHei poamnl). 
Wbolher lLe«o Sgnres Hreto b« referred to Tespaiian's time or loan 
earlier, la not asoertaiaud ; in any case the; are not Trve from errors, 
for, besides the ilz colonies Bpeoiallj adduced, all are wanting 
(AuarOE, Cnrpl, Clapuo, Cnrabl. Hippo Dlonhy tos, Neapolisi, which 
V« reterabl«, partly Willi certainty partly wllli probability, to C«o- 
aar or AuguHlua. 
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3 Africa \>y meAoa of the eetUemeiit oflbduo culo- 
niHts. For this too the dictator Coeaar laid 
• tlin foundatioQ— us indeed for oo proTinoe 
" i>(!rhiip9 Bu much as for Africa were the patlu 

prescribed by him — and the emperors of the first dynasty 
followed his example. Wa have alieiuly Rpokeii of the 
fouudiog of Corthn^ ; the toirn oblaioed not at one«, 
but very soon, Ituliau settlei-s nnd therewith Ittilian or- 
ganisation and full righU of Roman citizensbij). B<.'j'uiid 
doubt from the outset destined once more to bo the capi- 
tal of the province and laid out as a great city, it ra,p- 
idly in poiut of foot became bo. Carthage aod Lagu- 
dunum were the only cities of the West which, besides the 
capital of the empuc, had a standing garrison of imperial 
troops. Moreover ia Afriea — in part certainly lüready by 
the dictator, in port only by the first emperor — a series 
of small couutry-towna in the districts nearest to Sidly, 
Ilippo DiorrhytuB, Clupea, Gurubi, Neapolis, Carpi, Max- 
ulu, Uthino, Grcat-Thubui'bo, Assuras, were furnished with 
colonies, probably not merely to provide for veterans, but 
to promote the Latinising of this regioa The two colo- 
nies which arose at that time in the former kingdom of 
Numidia, Cirta with its dependencies, and New-Cirta or 
Sicca, were the result of sjiecial obligations of 
towards the loader of free bands Fublius Sittiua 
Nuceria and Lis I taliano- African bonds (iv. 635, 
The former, inasmuch as the territory on which 
laid out belonged at that time to a client etnte (p. 339, 
note), obtained a peculiar and very independent organ- 
isation, and retained it in part even later, although it soon 
became an imperial city. Both rose rapidly and became 
cousidemble centres of Boman civilisation in Africa. 
The colonisation, which Augustus undertook in the 
kingdom of Juba and Claudius carried for- 
uuiin." ward, bore another character. In Mauretania, 

still at that time very primitive, there waa a 
want both of towns and of the elements for creal 
the setUement of soldiers of the Boman army, 
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served out their time, brought civilisatioii herd into a 
brirbarous Itmd. Thus In tlie Inter proviuce of Coeaareti 
along the coast Igilgili, Saldae, Rusozu, Huaguoi 
nugi, Carteima (Tenes), and fiirlher away from the sea 
Thubusuptu and Zuccabar, were settled with Augustan, 
and Oppidum Novum with Claudiau, veterans ; oa also 
in the province of Tingi under Augustus Zilis, Babba, 
Banosa, under Claudius Lis. These communities with 
fioman burgess-rights were not, as was abeady observed, 
under the kings of Mauretonia, so long as there were suoh, 
but were attached admiuiatratively to the adjoining Roman 
province ; consequently thero was involved in these settle- 
ments, OS it were, a beginning towards the anuesation of 
Mauretania.' The pushing forward of civilisation, such aa 
Augustus and Ckudius aimed nt, was not subsequently 
continued, or at any rate continued only to a very Umiled 
extent, although tliero was room euough for it in the west- 
em half of the province of Ooeaarea and in that of Tingi ; 
that the later colonies regularly proceeded from titular 
bestowal without settlement, has already beeu remarked 
{p. 362). 

Alongside of this urban organisation we have specially 
to mention that of the large landed estates in 
iJUJJ^"^^ this province. According to Boman arrange- 
ment it fitted itself regularly into the com- 
munal constitution ; even the extension of the latifuruJia 
affected this relationship less injuriously than we should 
thiuk, since these, as a rule, were not locally compact and 
were often distributed among several urban territones. 
But in Africa the hirgs estates were not merely more nu- 
3 and more cxteudve than elsewhere, but these as- 



' Pliny. V. 1.3, uy» indeoit onl; of ZoHl or rntlier Zlll reffum 
duiont at'itpLi et iura in Biietifam prlert i'UUi, «nd Uns might be 
eonnectflil willi Üia traiufer of this commanilj to Baetica sa Juiii 
'J'nduela (Strabo. lii. 1, 8, p. 1«), Bui probablj Plluy tt'"''» 
Ihli nötige in the etta of Zili alone, jost becaose this i* lliu Ont 
colony laid out buyonJ th« imperial frontier which Lu namua, Tlie 
burgoM of ft Boman colonj' oaonot possibly have Lad bia forum of 
jiwtioe bvtoT« the king of Mauretania. 
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suined olao tlie compaetiieHa of urban territories ; aroaod 
the landlord's house there was formed a eettlement, wiiicb 
was not ioferior to the smtill ngricultural loxvns of the 
province, and, if its president nnd conimon couucillora 
often did not venture and etill ofteuer wei-e not able to 
Bubject such a fellow- burgess to the full payment of the 
oommunol burdens f&Iling upon him, the dc facto nleaae 
of these estates fi-om the communal bond of union became 
■tilt further marked, wlieu auch a possession passed over 
into the bands of tbe emperor.' But this oarly occurred 
in Africa to a great extent ; Nero in particular, lighted 
\vitli his cou&soatious on tbe landowners, as is tiaid, of half 
Africa, and what was once imperial was wont to remain so. 
The small leasees, to whom tbedomaniol estate was fonued 
out, appear for the most part to have been brought from 
abroad, and these imperial coloni maj be reckoned in a 
certain measure ns belonging to the Italian immigration. 
We bare formerly remai'ked (p. 333) that tbe Berbers 
formed a considerable porUon of tbe populn- 
ii.?iw(ti« Dum- tion of Numidia and Maiiretanin thmngb tb« 
" whole time of tbe Boman rule, But as to 

their internal organisation hardly more can be ascertaiaed 
than the emergence of the clan (gens) ' instead of the 

' FroatinDS in the well-known passage, p. 53 Lachm,, respecU^ 
proouBseB botweon the urban coiaiiiunitit» and private persons, 
as il maj be, the emperor, appears not to presuppoBo BUla-diati 
de iure indepeudeDl and of a aimilar natura with ucban tenilorii-a- 
aaeh as ara Incompatible with Roman law — bat • dtfaelo tttmaiotf 
altitude ot tbe great landowner towards the commanilj wbich 
makes him liablu, e.g. for Ihe furnisliin); of recruits or oompulsory 
■errices, basiog itself ou the allegation that tbe piece ot land made 
liable ii not within the bounds of the community requiring the aer- 

'The leohnicsl designation pen* com«3 into prom in enoe ptitiou 
larl; in the Sied title of the prt^feclitt giiUi* Mu$iilamSontr», 
but, as this is the ioweit catagorjr of the Independent 
wealth, the word is DBually avoided in dedications (comp. C. 
viii. p. 110(1) and drum pnt instead, a duEifnation, wbiah, Uk« 
oppiäam of Pliny foreign to tlie teobnlcal language {p. 861, n« 
iuoludes in It all communities of nos-llallau or Greek oi^aniwUi 
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urban organiflation under duoviri or safeies. The societies 
of the natives were not, like those of North Italy, assigned 
OS subjects to individual urban communities, but were 
placed like the toivns immediately under the governors, 
doubtless also, wbero it seemed necessary, under n Roman 
officer specially placed over fhem (prarfcctus gcntin), and 
further under autUorities of their own '—the " headman " 

The nMare oF the gen* la described by tlie pamphrue (O. T. L. 
tUL 08} KllOTnating irllh äeUa» Ouruatü {ib. 60): irnattu jiopiUtugue 
eicUatiunt tlipendittriffrum pago Gaitemei, that is, thu "elders uid 
community of the eUngof tiibntary people in theTiUageof Unns." 
' When Iha deaiguiüon pHneept (C. I. L. Till p. 1103» is not 
merely enunciBlirn but au official title, it appeug throughout ia 
coraraunitits irbich are neither thümselreB urbiui communilitis uor 
parts of such, anil with special Irequeucy in tba case of the gtnla. 
We maj' compare the " eleven Sret " (coup. Eph. epigr. t. n. 803, 
521, Kt:)) with tha teaiaret to be met with here and there. Ad evi- 
deaoe In support of both positions is giveu in the inscription C. I. 
L. »iil. 7041 ; Ftoru* Labaeonitf. prinrep» el uridecimprimtu gent!* 
Stümidum. Iteeently at Bu Jelids, a Utile westward of the great 
road between Carthage and Theveste, in a vailej' of the Jcbel Bihan, 
aud so ill a quite ciTllIsed region, there have been found llie re- 
mains oF I Bcibor village, which calls itself on a monument of the 
time of Pius (still un printed I gaiu Baeehmaiut, and is under "elevun 
elders" : the uames of gods (.Sulurno Achaiaei [J] Aaglyilo], like 
the names of men ICatidiilu« Praüatiumi» fl.). are half local, half 
Latin. In Catama Iha dating after Iha two sufetea and the prin- 
rrp» (C. I. L. viiL 630(1, comp. 53G0) is remarkable ; it appears that 
this probahljr Ubjan eomiaunity vraa flrst under a ehiflf, and then 
obtained «uCetes without the chief being dropped. It may readily 
he oudentood that our tnouomenta do not give much inrormation 
upon the gente» and their organisation ; in this field doubtless littla 
was written on slone. Even the Libyan insoriptions belong, at least 
AS rt-gards the majority, to town» lu part or wholly inhabited by 
Berbers; the bllingnal inscriptions found at Teneüum (6'. / L. 
viii, p. 6141, in If umidia westward from Bona in the ShelBa plain, 
the same place that has furnished till now most of the Berber stone 
intcripttous, show indeed in their Lalin part Libyan niniEB, e.g. 
C/iiaifial Mineir t. and Jfmtdhten Colvianii (., both from the clan 
(IrCiu) ol the MUieiri or Miiirtri; but one of these people, who haa 
served in th« Roman armr and hna acqnired the Roman franchise, 
oaniVB himself in the Latin tail I'n ri'rifiif« (uii Trndioflamen per- 
ptlinu, aocording lo which this place seems to bare been organised 
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(priiweps), who i« later times bora posmbly the title of 
king, ntid the "eleven firet," Presumably this ar7wif:e- 
ment was monarcbical in contrast to the collegiitte one of 
the Phoeniidaa ob of the I^tin community, and there stood 
alongside of Ihe tribal chief a limited number of elders 
instead of the numerous senate of decurionea of the tonus. 
The commuuities of natives in Itoman Africa eeem to hare 
attained afterwards to Italian organisation only by way of 
exception ; tho African towns with Italian rights, which 
did not originate from immigration, had doubtless for the 
most part Phoenician civio rights previously. Exceptions 
occur cliiefly in the case of transplanted tribes, aa indeed 
tho considerable town Thubursicum originated from euch 
a forced settlement of Numidiana. The Berber commu- 
nities possessed especially tho mountains and the steppes ; 
they obeyed the foreigners, without either the masters or 
the subjects feeling any desire to come to terms with ono 
another ; and, when other foreigners invaded the land, 
their position in presence of tho Vandals, the Byzantines, 
the Arabs, the French, remained almost on the oH foot- 
ing. 
In the economy of the soil the eastern half of Africa 
vies with Egypt. Certainly the soil is nn- 
equal, and rocks and steppes occupy not only 
the greater portion of the western half, but also consitler- 
able tracts in the eastern ; hero too tboro were vaiioua 
iuaccessiblo mountain-regions, which yielded but slowly 
or not at all to civilisation ; particulaily on the rocky 
ridges along the coast the Bomon rule left few or no 
traces. Even the Byzacenc, tho south-eastmost part of 
the proconsular province, is only designated as a specially 
productive region by an erroneous generalisation of what 
holds good BS to individual coast districts and oases ; 
from Sufetula (Sbilla) westward the land is waterless and 

like n town. If, llierofore, «uccesa sbould ever attend tlie attempt 
to read and decipher tlie Berber inscrlptloiiB with (^ürlaintj', th«y 
»oiild liardly give us sulEcieDt i uforiaalioD m lo the tnleraiil urgui- 
UiLtion ot tha Berber tribes. 




I 
I 
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rockj ; in the fifth ceutury a.D. Bjziic€iie wns reckoned to 
havo ftbont a lialf less per cent, of land capable of culturo 
thao the otlier African provinces. But the nortliern and 
north-western portion of the proconsular province, above 
all the Valley of the largest river in north Africa, the 
Bagntdaa (Mejerdn), and not less a coDüiderable part of 
Mumidia, yield abundant grain crops, almost like the val- 
ley of the Nile. In the favoured districts the country 
towns, very freqaent, as their ruins show, l&y so near to 
each other that the populaiion here cannot have been 
much less dense than in the laud of the Nile, aad accord- 
ing to all traces it prosecuted espeeially husbandrj-. The 
mighty armed masses, with which after the defeat at 
Pharsalus the repubUcans in Africa took up the atrugglo 
against Caesar, were formed of these peasants, so that in 
the year of war the fields lay untilled. Since Italy used 
more com than it proiluced, it was primarily dependent, 
in addition to the Italian islands, on the almost equally 
near Africa ; and after it became subject to the Bomans, 
its corn went thither not merely by way of commerce, 
but above all aa tribute. Already in Cicero's time the 
capital of the empiru doubtless subsisted for the most 
part on African com ; through the admission of Numidia 
under Caesar's dictatorship the com thenceforth coming 
in as tribute increased according to tlie estimate about 
1,200,000 Roman bushels (525,000) heotohtres annuaUy. 
After the Egyptian com Bui>plies were instituted under 
Augustus, for the third part of the com used i» Borao 
North Africa was reckoned upon, and Eg3'pt for a like 
amount ; while the desolated Sicily, Sardinia, and Baetica, 
along with ItÄly'« own production, covered the rest of 
the need. In what metumre the Italy of the imperial 
period was dependent for ita subsistence on Africa is 
shown by the measures taken during the wars between 
Vitellius and Vespasian and between Severus and Pea- 
cennius ; Vespasian thought that he bad conquered Italy 
vhen he occupied Egypt and Africa ; Severus scut a strong 
ttrmy to Africa to hinder Pescennius from occupying it. 
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Oil, too, anil wine hail already held a promineDl pla 

iu the old CsrUn^ininn busbftncliy, and on I 
Little-Lepti§ (near Sttsa), for e:uunple, 
nual payment of 3,000.(100 pounds of oil (nearly lO.ÖM I 
liectolitrce) cotild be imposed by Caesar for the Roman f 
baths, aa indeed Susa slill at the present day exporla J 
40,000 hectolitres of oil Accordingly the historian of ths 1 
Jugurthau vfni' terms Africa rich in com, poor in oil and f 
wine, and even in Vespasian's time the province gave iu j 
this respect only a moderate yielit It was only when th© I 
peace with the empire became permanent — a peace which I 
the fruit-tree needed even far more than the fruits of tha I 
field — that the culture of olives extended ; ia the fourth I 
century no province supplied such quantities of oil as 1 
Africa, and the African oil wna predominantly employed 
for the baths in Bome. Iu quality, doubtless, it was Al- 
ways inferior to that of Italy and Spain, not because nat- 
ure there was less favourable, but because the preparation 
lacked skill and care. The cultivation of the vine acquired 
no prominent importnuce in Africa for cspnrt. On tho 
other hand the breeding of horses and of cattlu flourished, 
eepet'ially in Numidia and Mnuretania. 

Manufactures and trade never had the same importanod 
in the African provinces as in the East and in 
""mJ™^. ^tor*- ThePhoenicianahadtransi^lanted the J 
prepnmlion of purple from their native coun- 1 
try to these coasls where the island of Gerba (Jerba) be- 1 
came the Africjiu Tyre, and was inferior only to the 1 
ter itself in quality. This manufacture flourished througb.'l 
the whole imperial period. Among tho few deeds which ^ 
king Juba H hns to show, is the anangement for obtAin- 
ijig purple on the coast of the Atlantic Ocean and on the 
adjacent islands.' Woollen stuffs of inferior quality and 

' TliAt llie Gietuliaii purple iato tra referrsd to Jiiba U aUt«d hjJ 
Plinj. U JV. vi. 81, 201 -. pavea* {Maurelaniae IntuUu) tonttat nmU 
ex adumo AuUMtim a luba Tfperta», in ^ifnis OoftvUtam purJt_ 

param iingtxerc iiitlil'ifrat ; by these irnniliie piirpurarine fib. 203)9 
can oalj Ijo meaut Mndeiro. Iu fool Ilie uldtist luuutlou of IhUfl 
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leather goods were manufactured in Mauretanin, appar- 
ently by the natives, also for export.' Tiie trade in slaves 
was very considerable. The products of the interior of 
the country natuially passed by way of North Africa into 
general commerce, but not to buch an extent as by way of 
Egypt The elephant, it is true, was the device of Uau- 
rotania in particular, and there, where it has now for long 
disappeared, it was atiU bunted down to the imperial pe- 
riod ; but probably only small quantities came thence into 
commerce. 

The prosperity which subsisted in the part of Africa at 
all cultivated ia clearly attested by the ruins 
of its numerous towns, which, in spite of the 
narrow bounds of their domains, everywhere exhibit 
baths, theatres, triumphal amhes, porgeous tombs, and 
generally buildings of lusuryof all kinds, mostly mediocre 
in art, often excessive in magniliceuce. Not quit« in the 
viUaa of the superior nobility, cis in the Qallio land, but 
in the middle class of the farming burgesses must the 
! strength of these regions have lain.' 



pnrplo U thai in Hnraoe, Ep. iL 2. 181. Prooh ore wftnllng u to 
tUe Itler daration of thia manornolare, and, u tlie Boman rule 
did not extend to thuav islands, it is not probable, althoiigli from llie 
mtgam parjtarium of the tariff o( Zarai (C. T. L. vili. 4508) we ma; 
infer Haiiretaiiian manufactures of parple. 

■ Tlie tariff of Zarai «et up at tliu Numidian customs'frontier 
towards HaureUnia (a /. L. Tili. 4508) from the year 303 givei a 
clear picture of tho Hauretanian «xporta. Wine, flgg, dates, sponges, 
■re not wauling ; bat slares, cattle at all norts, woollen ituSs (ti^i» 
AfTa\ and leather ware» plnj the cliiet part The Desoription of 
the earth also from the time of Constantiua sa;^s, a, 00, tliat Mau- 
retania ruUm el mancipia negotiatur. 

* According to an epitaph found in Maotarig in the Bjiaoene 
{Eph. tplgr. V. n. S?0), a man of free birth there, after having been 
Kctivel; engaged In bringing in the harveBts far around In Africa, 
(list throughout tirelve j^oars as an ordinär/ reapi>r and then for 
other eleven as a foreman, purchased for himself irith the savings of 
his pa/ a town and a conulr/ house, and heoame in his turn a mem- 
ber ot oouncll and burgomaster. Ills poetical epitaph show», if not 
culture, at least pretensions to it. A development of life of Ihis 
Vol. U.— 34 
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The frequency of iot^tv^ourse, so fitr as we may jadge 
of it from our tnowledge of the nelwork of 
roack, must within the civUieod territory lia« 
corresponded to the dE^nsity of the popiilAtion. During 
the firat century the imperial roads oriented, which con- 
nected the heodqiiartci's nt tlittt time, Tbeveste, portly 
with the coast of the Iiesser Syrtis — a step, having close 
relation to the formerly narrated pacification of the dis- 
trict between the Anrea and the sea — partly with the 
great cities of the north coast. Hippo regius (Bona) and 
Carthage. Fnim the second century onward we fintl all 
the lai-ger towns and several smaller active in providing 
the necessary communications within their tenitory ; this, 
however, doubtlees holde true of most of the imperial tanda, 
and only cornea into clearer prominence in Africa, because 
this opportunity waa made use of more diligently here 
than elsewhere to do homage to the reigning emperor. 
Aa to thG roail-Byslem of the diatiiets, which though 
Roman were yet not Bomonisod, and as to the routes 
which were the medium of the important traffic through 
the desert, wo have no general information. 
But probably a momeutous revolution occurred in the 
desert-traffic dui-ing that time by the intro- 
oi'cmIS duction of the camel. In older times it meets 

us, as is well known, only in Asia as for ns 
Arabia, while Egypt and all Africa knew simply the horsa. 
During the first three centuries of our era the countrieB 
eflected an exchange, and, like the Arabian horse, tho 
Libyan camel, we may say, made its appeoranco in history. 
Mention of the latter first occurs in the history of the war 
waged by the dictitor Caesar in Africa ; when here among 
the booty by the side of captive officers twenty-two cmueia 
of king Juba are adduced, such a possession must at ttiat 
lime have been of an estraoi-dinarj' nature in Africa. In 
tho fourth century the Roman geuends demand fi-om tbo 
sort wna in the Romau imperial period doubllesa not go 
nt fint may teem, but prubably ooourred iu Atrion more freqnBH 
thkn eUe where. 
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towns of Tripolis thousonda of camela for Uie transport of 
water ftnd of pioviaiona before they enter upon the march 
into the desert. TUiä gives a gtimpee of the reTolution 
thnt had tnken place duriDg the interval La the circuni' 
atances of Uio intercourso bet-wcon the north and the south 
of Africa ; whether it originated from Egj-pt or from Cy- 
rene and Tripolis we cannot tell, but it redounded to the 
advantage of the whole north of this coutineut. 

Thus North Africa was a vnluable jiossession for the 
ßnaitces of the empire. "Whether the Roman 
cniLurBofihs nation generally gained or lost more by the 
**''*"■ assimilation of North Africa, is less ascer- 

tained. The dislike which the Italian felt from of old to- 
wards the African did not change after Carthago had 
become a Roman great city, and all Africa spoke Ijatin ; 
if Sevems Antoninua combined in himself the vices of 
three nations, liis savage cruelty was traced to his African 
father, and the ship captain of the fourth century, who 
thought that "Africa was a fine country but the Africans 
were not worthy of it, for they were cunning and faithless, 
and there might be some good people among them, but 
not many," waa at least not thinkiug of the bad Hannibal, 
but was speaking out the feehng of the great public at 
the time. So for as the influence of African elements may 
be recognised in the Roman literature of the imi^erial 
period, we meet with specially unpleasant leaves in a book 
generally fai- from plcasani The now life, which bloome<l 
for the Romana out of the i-uins of the nations extirpated 
by them, was nowhere full and fresli and beautiful ; even 
the two creations of Caesar, the Celtic land and North 
Africa — for Latin Africa was not much less his wort than 
Latin Gaul —remained structures of ruina. But the toga 
suited, at any rat«, the new-Roman of the Rhone and 
the Garonne better than the " Seminumidiaus and 8emi- 
gaetulians." DoubtlcE« Carthage remained in the num- 
bers of its population and in wealth not far behiud 
Alexandria, and was indisputably the second city of the 
Latin half oi the empire, nest to Rome the most lively, 
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perhaps also tho most corrupt, eity o! Üie West, and the 
most important centre of Latin culture and litcratnre, 
Augustine depicts with lively colours Iiow many an honest 
youth from the proN-ince went to wreck there nmid the 
dissolute tloingn of the circus, and how powerful was the 
iijipressiou produced on him — when, a etudent of soveii- 
teon years of age, he canie from Madaura to Carthage — 
by tho theatre with its love-pieces and with its tragedj;— 
There was no lack in the African of diligence and taleni« 
on the contrary, perhaps more value was set upon I 
Latin and along with it the Greek instniction, and on itü 
aim of general culture, in Africa than anywhere else in tlio 
empire, and the school-system was higlily developed. Tb6 
philosopher Appuleius under Pius, the celebrated Chris- 
tian author Augustine, both descended from good boi ~ 
gess-famiheB— the former from Madaura, the latter f 
the neighbouring smaller place Thagaate — received tliei 
first training in the schools of their native towns ; then" 
Appuleiuu studied in Carthage, and finished his training in 
Athens and Borne ; Augustine went from Thagaet« first 
to Madaura, then likewise to Carthage ; in this way the 
training of youth was complGt«d in tho better houses 
throughout. Juvenal advises the professor of rhetorio 
who would earn money to go to Gaul or, still better, to 
Africa, " tho nurse of advocat«s." At a nobleman's seat 
in the territoiy of Ciila there has recently been brought 
to hght a private bath of the later imperial period equipped 
with princely magnificence, the mosaic pavement of which 
depicts how matters went on once at the castle ; the pal- 
aces, the extensive hunting-park with the bounds and 
stags, the stables with the noble race-horses, occupy no 
doubt most of the space, but thei-e is not wanting also 
the "scholar's corner" (ßlosoß locus), and beside it the 
noble lady sitting under the palms. 
But tho black spot of the African literary character is 
just its scholasticism. It docs not begin till 

Sabolnsticliiin, ' , , ,, ,. , tt i ■ i # t 

lat« ; before the time of Haarum and of i 
the Latin literary world exhibits no AErioan name f 
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repute, nod eubaequently the Airicnns of note were 
throughout, in tbe hrat inntance, Bchoolmastera, and came 
as Bucli to be authors. Under those emperors the most 
celebrated teachers and scholars of the capital were na- 
tive Airicana, the rhetor Marcus Cornelius Fronto from 
Cirta, instructor of the pi-inces at the court of Fius, and 
the philolojrue Oaius Sulpicius ApoUinnris from Carthage. 
For that reason there prevailetl in these circles aometimea 
the foolish puriam that forced back the Latin into the old- 
fashioned paths of Ennius and of Cato, whereby Fronto 
and Apolliuaris made their repute, sometimes an utter 
oblivion of the earnest austerity innate in lAtin, and a 
frivolity producing a woree imitation of bad Greek models, 
such as reaches its culmination in the-^in its time much 
admired — " Ass-romance " ofthat philosopher of Madaura. 
The language swarmed partly with scholastic i-emiuis- 
conces, partly with unclasaieal or newly coined words and 
phrases. Just ns in the emperor Severus, an African of 
good family and himself a. scholar and author, bis tone of 
speech always betrayed the African, so the stylo of these 
Africans, even tboso who were clover and from the first 
trained in Latin, like the Carthaginian TertuUian, has 
regularly something strange and incongruous, with ita dif- 
fuseneaa of petty detail, ita minced sentences, its witty 
and fantastic conceits. There is n lack of both tbe grace- 
ful charm of the Greek and of the dignity of the Roman. 
Significantly we do not meet in the whole field of Afri- 
cano- Latin authorship a single poet who deserves to bo bo 
much as named. 

It was not till the Christian period that it became other- 
wise. In the development of Christianity 
^toi'toiftta; Africa plays the very first part ; if it arose in 
Syria, it was in and through Africa that it bo- 
came tbe religion for the world. As the traaslation of the 
sacred books from the Hebrew language into the Greek, 
and that into the popular language of the most consider- 
able Jewish community out of Judaea, gave to Judaism its 
position io the world, so in a similar way for the tronafer- 
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toee of CbrisUonity from the serving East to the roliug 
West the tnuiBlatJOQ of its confcBBiona] writings iato tho 
laogoage of tlje West became of dectBive importance ; aad 
this all the more, inasiuucli as tlieae liooks were traiis- 
Ut«d, not into the language of the cultivated circlesof the 
West, which enrly disappeared from common life and in 
tlio imperial age was everywhere a matter of scliolaaUc at- 
tainmect, but into the decomposed Latin already prepar- 
ing the way for the structure of the Eomance langungf s — 
the Latin of common intercourse at that time fiuniliur to 
the great masses. If Christianity was by the destruction 
of the Jewish ch\irch-state released from its Jewish bams 
(p. 249), it becume the rehgion of the world by the foct, 
that in the great world-empire it began to speak the 
universally current imperial language ; and those name- 
less men, who since the second century Latinised the 
Christian writings, performed for this epoch juat such a 
service, as at the present day, in tho heightened measure 
required by the enlarged horizon of the nations, is carried 
out in the footsteps of Luther by tho Bible Societies. And 
these men were in part Italians, but above all Africans.' 

' How fftr onr Latia lexts of tUe Uiblu are to be*ref?rrod Ui several 
tnuislationa originatl/ different, or «botber, as Laohmaun assumi-d. 
thu different reoangiong have proceeded from one and tbe lame 
translation as a baais by me.-Lns of manifold revision witb tUo aid of 
(he orlglnala, are qnestlous which can scarcely be deCuilfl; decidod 
— for Ibe pretent at leaat— in favonr of either one or the other xiew. 
Bui that botli Italians and Africans took part in thig work— »hather 
of IranglatioQ or of oorrection — ig proved bj the famous vrordg of 
Augustine, de dectr. Chritt. iL 16, 23, in ^pM aaCem iaterprelationi- 
biu Ilala eeterit pra^emtur, nam ett «rionim tei\aäi/r cum ptrnp^ 
enitatt »enUnUae, over which creal nutboritiea have beea perplexed 
but certaiol; without reason. Bentlej's proposal, approved afrcEh 
of late (by Corwea, Jahri. für proUitant. Thed. vii. p. S07 t), t* 
cliango Jtala into iUii and nam into quae, la inodmisgible alike phtlo- 
logically and in Bubstance, For the twofold change Ig di»tltute of 
all external probability, and besides nam is protected bjr the oopjiM 
latdorns, Etym, vi. 4, 2. Tbe furtlier objection that linguistic 
nsage wonld require JtaUta, is not Ijorue out {t.g. Sldoaliia and lor- 
danes aa «ell as tbe luaoripliona of latei time«, C. I. L. x. f. IIW, 
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Id Africa to all appearance the tnowledgo of Greek, which 
is able to dispense with translations, was far more Beldom 
to be met with than at least in Rome ; and, on the other 
hand, the Oriental elemeDt, that preponderated particular- 
ly iu the early atagea of Christianity, here found a readier 
reception than in Iho other Latin-apoaking lands of the 
West. Even aa regards the polemic literature called es- 
pecially into esiatence by the new faith, since the Ro- 
man church at thia epoch belonged to the Greek circle 
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write Italia hj turna with itoZteua), and tlis dosignntlon of a aiiigls 
tronslatiou u tliu moat trnatirorlhy on the whale I« qaUe coaelxtent 
wilh Ibu Adricfl to consult osmanjaa possiLle; vliereoH b; tlie change 
proposed an intelligent remark UcoDvertod Into a menninglesa com- 
moDplace. It ii true tbU the ChrUtiaii ChoroU in Eoma in tli« Erst 
three centuries mode use throughout of the Qreek l&nguoge, and that 
wo may not ieek llitre tot the Itali who look part in the Latin Bible. 
But that In Itftly oatslde o( Rome, eipeclfttly In Upper ItKJy, the knoir- 
ledge of Greek wu not much more difToRed than In Africa, Is most 
olearly shown by the namea of freedmen ; and It i& jiiHt to the non- 
Roman Italy that the designation used hy AngusUn« points; while wa 
niny perhaps alio call to mind the fact that Augustiiis was gained for 
Chrlatiuiity by Ambroniua in Milan. The attempt to identify th« 
trocea of the reaenaion called by Augustine TUila in such remains 03 
have sarvived of Bible translations before Jerome'n, will at all 
erentt hardly ever be suecassfnl ; bnt still less will it admit of being 
proved that Africana only worked at the pm-Qieronymian Latin 
Bible texta. That they originated largely, porhapa for tliu most part, 
in Africa has certainly great probability. The contrast to the one 
Jbiia can only in reason have been several Afnta ; and the vulgar 
Latin, in which these texts are all »f (hem written, is in full agree- 
ment with the vntgar Latin, as it nos demonstrably spoken in Africa. 
At the same time we must donbtless not overlook Ibe fact that we 
know the vulgar Latin in general principally from African soiuces, 
and that the proof of the restriction of any individual lingulatia 
phenomenon to Africa is as necessary as it is for the most part nn- 
addnced. There existed side by side aa well vulgarlsnas in general 
nie as African provincialisms (comp, Spfi. tjngr. Iv. p. 520, as to the 
oognomiua in 'oa'»]; bnt that forms like ^anfiair«, nudifieitrf.jutU- 
ßeare, belong to the second category, is by no means proved from the 
■ I Africa, since analogous 
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which 



e poMeta, r.g, for Carthage in the COG« of Ter- 



Inllion, are wanting to tis as regards Capua »ud Hitan. 
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(p. 24 f.), Africa took the lead in the Latin tongue. The 
whole Christian authorship down to the end of this period 
is, so far as it is Latin, African ; TertuUian and Cyprian 
were from Carthage, Amobius from Sicca, Lactantius, and 
probably in like manner Minucius Felix, were, in spite of 
their classic Latin, Africans, and not less the already men- 
tioned somewhat later Augustine. In Africa the growing 
church found its most zealous confessors and its most 
gifted defenders. For the literary conflict of the fidth 
Africa furnished by far the most and the ablest combat- 
ants, whose special characteristics, now in eloquent discus- 
sion, now in Avitty ridicule of fables, now in vehement in- 
dignation, found a true and mighty field for their display 
in the onslaught on the old goda A mind — intoxicated 
first by the whirl of a dissolute life, and then by the fiery 
enthusiasm of faith — such as utters itself in the Confes- 
sions of Augustine, has no parallel elsewhere in antiquity. 
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oained Gttiaa, SSsTPartbiui 

mr, iL 96 ; uuuinBt«!, (6 ; ti«t- 

ment of Al«iui(iri&, 'HA; tinit- 

ing (ha Ticw of tbroe reo«, 138, 

3T1. 
Curatacni. i. 181 1, JW. 
Cftrawi«, Palmvrene, ii. 100 n. 
Ciirfn, ii. 6, 49, UO. 
CMnuntaro, i. 2G, SI5, 223. 
CusntoLL 90. 
C«pi, L !«7 t 
Curbae, ii. 38, S9, S3, 1!». 
Cuteia, i. 74. 

Cuthue, iL 334. 350. 860, 371. 
Carthaae, Now, i. 74, 
Cartimuldlu^ L 198 t 
Caras, Uarcaa Annlina. Paraiao 

war, iL 1821 ; death. 123. 
Caapian gatea, ii. *' 
C!»alur ' "'''■ — 

Outlvi 

Caitra Regina, i. 21*. 

C>ttiaata,li. SO. 

Cntoalda, i. «7, 233. 

C>.nFaaian tnbes, ii. 37, 33, fa, 7S, 

78 B,, 97 ». 
CaTaJn Tumited loünlv from Gaul, 

i. lis. 
Celüo inacriptioaa, i. 1US n. ; dlvin- 

ittea, 113 {.; lunsaagc, tic GanL 
Ceaoiuani. L US. 
Cemaa of Gaul, L 01. 
Ceilalii, Quintna PetilUom L IBI 1, 

153, 196, 10». 
Camnnnoa, i 113. 
Olwecemoii, iL MB, WO n. 




Cbaabaement, imrponl, in BgjT'i ^ 

ChatnmobtiL ± 311, S\\ XO, 

Cbatli, L «Ü, 32, 8.1. .■<«. I44i tafa 

the lead, 101 ; ObtMMa *an, 

163 n. ; ander Domitian. ICX n., 

171; under Uarom, 171, 314, 



CheroKii, L 30, 81, SS; i ._.._,^ 
under Armiutna, 47, S7, WlM 
position. 156. ■ 

China, ambauj to, H. ISSO. 

(^hoinM, iL 7U. 

Clioaroea Naahirran, il 147. 

ChnatDi, il 217 n. 

Chriatianitf in Syria, iL 18B ; B 
Chiutian literatare, ]SC: ' 
tiaDiymbala,154l «SeoCoi 
tiani of deatTDDtion of Jen 
239 f. ; Chriitiana not, liki 
a nation, MS n. : Cbrlaüaait>li._ 
Jadaiam, -Ha t ; CbriaLiana and 
the imperial cnltoi. L 877 ; mi- 
ception of the peraedUtiona ut the 
Chiiatiana, a SlS o, 

ChrvugODDa, i. 265. 

'- iL S«. 



Cilioio, i 850. 351 1 vbaq i 

becomu provijace, 801. 
Cimhri, L 41. 



Cinitbii. it 846. 
Cimainm. U. DM, 103 n. 
Ciroumeiaioii, iL S43 

Cirta. iL 338 n. 847, &», ■»«. 

Civilis L 141 1 ; alcge of "f 
14G t ; camtnlation of Ar 
H9;IaBtatrDKlM, IBS f. 

Claaaiotu, Joliua, i. 14i»£ 

Claadioi L, empenir, a tnM O 
lOT ; canoela roalnotias of ^ 
tranohiae. 108; äüag at 01 
133; direota witfadnwal < 
rigbt WJc of Rhin«, UB; m' 
tioD of Britain, 18T, IM i. : 
gea ander, 2X1 ; rr natahtlrtL 
airanBoment in Greece. IW] 
ioy of Clandiua in the Baat. fl 
death, &3; policy ' 



Jem, 210 f. : direota liü works to 

be ratd publicly, SOS. 
CUndiiu uotiiioiu, Oothiu Hctoiie« 

at, L aU7 1 : nnen-ed tortiffiiig 

of DuBbiaa frontJBr, 20S. 
OlmoKtra, iL 37 n. , 30, IH L 

CUtw. L snl 

Clahi. L 383. S^ 

CuiduB, ■ppultotheEmperoit 

L3S1 K. 
CiMldaninui. L 191. 



i. »50. 



Cdbl 

OoIobuUb, t. 83. 

Oolama of Tnimn. L 343 t. 

CammagcBe, IL SI; aouexod, «3; 
kingdom TFTiTed b; Guiu, 4»; 
prorinoa, 67 n., 139. 

ODmnuKliu, conBioU ia Brituu 
ondar, L 9QG; {raatiar-regalktiua 
in DkoJA, ÜIT; ohanoter, 3K; 
pnae with Marcomui, SS6. 

OonDOnllB, coemeteriiuii of, ii. 153. 

Ooptio. iL %5. 

OapUM. iL 373, 3IH, »13. 333 n. 

Oorbulo, Qnftoii* Damitjoi, redaooa 
Frin&iu, L 1% ; directed to witb- 
dikw from TighC bank of Rhine, 
136 ; amt U> C^pptdoei^ iL tfi ; 
obknoter of troop«, 53; olleo>i*e 
■ninrt TiridBt«. &5 j iu ArmeDia. 
6Sn. ; ou^laUlioa of PmCiu, 61 
n., «an.; caaclniion of peu», 
61-61; paitiatitr of Tuitiu'a u- 
ooaTit.61 •>., <i3»., Gin. 

Oordaba in latin litontoi«. i. 83. 

Corinth, treatmant of, i.UT9lC»s«'i 
•tonsment, 381 f. 

Oom dnwn from Egypt, ii. 300 t 

fbrrtclorri. L »03 t 

CSorfoiu, epitaph! ot CbrittiMU at, 



OalMiu of Sagiuio, L 19, 90. 

Oot/i, i.3!Sn. 

OngtuSlAjmn, i. 3S1 1 

Cnmna, L 363, 361. MS. 

Oreta. i. 850, äM. 371. 

Otadpbon, ä 8, a, 30, 88, SS, SO, laa 

Ounrni. L 3T, ISl n. 

Oanobaliniu, 1. 18« n., ISO, 191. 

CrpiUn, a 376, 

Orpnu,! SSI, Ul, STI ; Saw in, IL 

m 1,20.3*6. 
Crrena, L 350 t i PsotapoUi. £71 ; 

"pwiint*," STl ; categoilos of 

popalation. IL ITO n. ; Joiriahrii- 

uu is, 340. 349. 96511. 
0^00^ i. 3ST, 377. 



Dttcian war, L 13; internal troa- 
bliui, 13; raid to Apolloüa, 15; 
war of lioQtnlas. 46 ; Dacian lan- 
Riiiige,235; Daci under Tiberiiia, 
-235; war under Domitian, 338; 
ohronologjf of it, 239 n. ; war un- 
der Tiajan, £10 f, ; eccond war, 
241 t ; Dacia an advauoed pod- 
tion. 347 f. ; lou u( Daoia, 301- 

DaeaiCiatM, L 4:) £ 40. 

Dalnulii, war, i. 10 t. ; town* with 
Roman ftaacbiac, 13; Dabnato- 
Pamnoniaa riaiog, 43 f. ; Italian 
ciriliaatiun, 21S ; porta. 319; itate 
of interior, 330; protperity under 
Dioolctian, 221 1 



Dami 

Greelc, 



'^»r 



nnder Nab 



. K7; 



[1,181; Jewipulto 



tDaBflls 11 1S3 n., 165, 



for 



Daphne, ii 119; pleaBUTe-gaTdan, 

140, 141 n. 
Dardaoi, L II, 14, £34. 
Decapolia. iL 159 n. 
Decebal<u,L 3381,343. 

DeoianwCiitui. i. 196. 

DeciuB Traiano*, pmclaimed on- 
peror, l 859; confiioU willi Ootha 
and relief of Nioopolia, 260; 
death, ;»». 

DeolamaliouB in Gaal. L 134. 

Itreumata [agri). L 185 n., 313 t 

Deiotaro^ i 807 t 

DeUiua. iL S4 n. 

Delminiom, i. 320. 

Deloa, L 2W. 393; Delian inisrip- 
tiou., ii. 280 ,.. "^ 

Denthcletu. L 14^ 

Dealtua, i. 333. 

Deia, damp of. L IH. 310: 

Oexipnua. i. 3W n., 300 n., SflS s., 
aw «., 8117 «., 8M- 

Diesie. 1- 339. 

Dio ot Praaa, I »I 1, 397, 817 n.. 
»97 £ : »adreai to Rhodiana. L 3aa t 

DuMletianaa : faTDiii for Dalmatia 
and Salonae, L 331 t. ; SarroaCian 
vicloriM, 97U ; PertiaDWai uadur, 
iL 134 f. ; teniu ot peaoe. IW ; re- 
volt in Hgjpt, 373 ; ediet, u to 
grain. 273 f. ae to linen. 377 n, ; 
reeolvea to Dede the DodecuvhoiuM 
to Nnbiana, 301 1 



DioDjiiiu, Hihop of AleiBodiik, ii. 

Dinnyniu, ntbinct Hontuy, D. 

DionyHM, Thiaoian ihiins of, I. 10, 

Ü8; Tbruiim End, 3a>. 
DiotoDddei, Uluid at, iL 311, 1139. 



f. ; comtrnction o( the ■' FUnaa 
■Itan," 165: Daciui wu^38 f. ; 
defeadKl by Hanxmuuii. SsS ; giv« 
arbau riffbU to Philippopolüt, 332, 

DomitiuB Afar, Onaeu*, i. 131. 

Double lumei in Egp^rt. iL 3S&. 

Drobetao, bridge at, L 341. 

Dmida and Druidion in GuU. i. 113 
£ ; prohibited by Tiberitu uid 
OUoaiui, 114; «oDoaUot priuts, 
131 ; in Anglemy, SOI. 

Draideue*. L 115. 

Dnuas, Noro Claudiiu : Tiottsy 
over HsFti. i. 19, SO; «ent to the 
Rliina, 3.S ; Gflrman mr, 30 f. ; ex- 
tHtdiCioD U> I4ortb 8«>, W: death 
of , ^ f . ; chanHtsr, SO, St; Om- 
uian IiiboK aubdned, 131 f. 

DnbDOTeil^nnna, i. ISO n. 

Dntiocortomm, L V7^ 

DnroKtocam, L US, 33S. 

Dnuni, iL 168; Dunris, ISSn. 

Dyafoby nat applied In Egypt, iL 



DynM, Icttar of EOTGrnor lo, i 

Dynamia. i. SilC 
DymoUum, i. S19, 3S5, SSn. 

BttiTUQUAKEsin AiitaMinui 
Ebnracniii, i. lOU, 302, SIO. 
EcbatKna, iL 4. SO. 
Kliwu, ii. T3 f., 83, SS, &\ 1 

ise«. 

Education 



ncctod w 



.110, 

lainOaDl.!. tSI f. ; in Asia 
Minor, a« f. ; in Atric». iL STl f. 
BfiYpt : anneutiDn. iL 853 I. ; «<tola- 
tively an impecikl posMweD, £53 
f.; twofold natianalilnr,-J51: land- 
diitriota and Greek oiCioi, 255 f. : 
eoinag«, 3ST n. ; abaence of land- 
diet, 35S ; eoTeniment of Lagida, 
359 f. : imwiiol adminutration 
finanoially. ^ü I ; revenues. 200 
f.; priciJsgod poütionof Helleon. 
361 f. ; pcrBDiul prtvilegea m Ro- 



man period. 303 : 

»M: tiUexiTAng ^, 

abolition of »aident oanit, MS t. ; 
nfficiala, ^neial sad loeäl, 907-389: 
inaurreiitiani. 8T1 ; in tfaa rahnr- 
rene period (U. II« (.1, 371 1 ; »- 
Toll andrr Diocletian, 8TS ; oppa- 
aition eiBperora, 873 1 aniiuiltnre, 
378 : cranarjr of Rnme. VH t : rci- 
euoe from imperial donuin*. S75 
B-, 8T«; tndea, 377; Untn. »TT: 
papynu, 8T7; buildivc malctiaK 
8T8; naTigation of HeditnntuaB, 
879 f. ; popaUtioQ, SHI ; nuianu*, 
3S1 f. ; relieiotu oIl(tolnl^ SS L ; 
"i; othet abu«** miD> 

with the cnltn*, 38S: re- 

Tolt of the " Herdamrn," SML-, 
Alexandria, 8S5-?»!', sttrngth ol 
ooenpying aimy, 397 f , : THrnLted 
tiom samp-flhildreo, Sin' ; Uak ot 
the troopc, 398; east coaat and 
nmeral ctunmeroo, SOli £ ; caaal. 
SdS f. ; a«-cDate to India, 3(3; 
outem ponn, S04 ; iclationi *itfa 
wBEtooait of Arabia. aWt ; laiud^ 
routei and barboon, "" "'""""' 
repreaaed, 3B4 ; ■oil 
the Ea*t, S2a t. 

Eirennrcha. i. 9)1 n. , » 

EUgabalna. origin of Di 

Elateia, L HCl. 

Gleaiar, ii »25, SSJ, 833, 834. 1 

Eleuar ot Uodein, ii 34t K. 

Blegeia, battle of, H. 80; 

EleiiUierolaconca, i. 2B3 n. 

Elis, i. 383 n. ; Saiol^ai?. 

EUymua, iL 7. 

Enuoana, iL 331 t, VXt. 

Emona, i. 12, 2a, SI6. 998. 

Ephe«u, L SS7. 8DU, 89L 

EpiclatBt. i £90. 

Spidaphne, a blnodar of T 
140 n. 

Epirua, i. 31^ f. ; norllMni, L SU. 

Eqnestriw officea in Huypt, ii. SOS 

>L. aB3n.,ai7. a08,sn. 

Eratotthenei, ii 

Eana. L 113. 

EthDftioh of the Jewafn Al 
Ü. 310 ». 

Bnrnetea. title ol U. IBSl 

Uumoli^dac, L 301. 

EupntoTida. i. 341. 

Gunhorion. librarian h 
tboGn.'Sl.ii. 14Z 

Euphiata. frontier of Dta, IL 
Tnano-Paithuio fn)nlier.n 
SO; FBcorniB«! ■! bOQndari 
onatoma-diBbrict. 75 f., Ifll 



at«»teli,lS9t;utoi>t 

Bunnnu, battle at, li. SI 
Earyolu. I. !IOT. 
Szegrln in Aloximdrii., ii 
Eiiongeber, il S13 ii. 



Favoriniuk polymath, L 130 f. 
Felix, Antoaiaa, iL SO), 233. 

yuuK^fl tocuM. ii. an. 



" Flarian altui," 

Ploriu, Geuine, ti. 9Sl. 

Poretli. ii. IÜÖ n. 

roram Jnlii. L »^ 

Frankineeniio mutet, iL 810 n., 313 

n., 8^. 
Fnulo. 1. ITT, ITS, 1ÜI; wtUal on 

lIlMk S«. 2T0. 
Ftontina». »ertiu Jul^ni, i. lOT. 
Fnmto, Mireai Claudiu«, L 253. 
Fnmto. Blaroi» Corneliui, ii. ST^ 
Fri■i.n^ i. 30, 31. Vi. 100 fi., I3L, 131, 

1ST n., 140, 1«, 160. 
Furtioa, L 268 t 
Fdud«, Aiellio*. L »flS. 
t'Dicua, Comelini. L SSO. 

Gawnidb. Anil», Ii. 180 f, 353. 
GuIm^ i. 74, 81 t. : Gadituiwi 

(lubSiaiu, Ü. 381. 351 «., SSi t 

tialatia, i. 3»] t, 3IU, Hit i f. -, Uala. 
tian kingdom. 367 f. ; pioTin«, 
Wi: ioEabitanla, SOU; former 
euitoiia, 3tt9 ; laagnage ander ttio 
Itumanii, 3nil f. ; UAlatiani u inl- 
dion, STO : gUTUon of, 3T!I. 

GalaUrolu, L 373 n. ; Jalian'i letter 

Gall^, i. 141;ii. aU)>.,231. 
Galunu of Pennniiu, L 396. 
Callicn^ Giina RatiliD*. ii. 08 n. 
Gillionn*. energetiit «tian in Ger- 

laaOT, L ITT ; viotuiy orer piiatea 

at Thnx«. a»; ohsraotor, K6T; 

maTder,'36T; recognitum of Odae- 

natba*. ii. Ill {. 
GallUB. Qaiiu AeliuK. expedition of, 

Ii. SIS (. ; etrabo'. acooont of it, 

810 N. 
Gallu*. Gail» Ce>U>ui, 11231 L 
Oalliu, Treboniaoui, i. 300 t 

GaniM. L ISA 

Oumiuoua. L l»t. 
Oamuanb», II. :SII, :>t3. 310, 
Qftul, odaiiuiKLr.ttivo |iartitiiin ut, i. 
Vol., II — ii 



ST R. 1 acqniiition of Southun, 
a.*! ; later eonliiou in tluco Oanla, 
HO t : Celtic rising ander Tib». I 
lina. 8T;grwIaal}iacifleaiian,li8£^ 
riling afwc Nero^a death. Ul, !($■ 
f . ; Honnuiiüng polioj, 89 f. ; or ~ 
eaniaatian of tbe tltree GaaU, Bj 
1. ; lawandfOAtico. 96 ; Romani» 

pRinnoe, W t im 

iÖÖl «malkr . . , _ 

diet, 101 ; altar and piieiit. I 
campaHitioa of tbe diet^ It" 
oIGciali, Iffii ri.. lOU n.; re>t 
Roman tianoitiac, 106 f. ; Lntitf 
rigbt« conferred on indiridoBl'^ 
oommanitiee, IW ; Celtic langaage, I 
lOH f, : oTidenoea of iU «jntinned 
<ue, 110; Bomanlaiog ■troagertn 
Baitem Gaol, 111; land mesiare- 
ment. Ill ; religion, 1 13 ; eoonanuo 
Dondition. 11&; onltnre of vine, ' 
IIT; netwurkofroada, IlOi Uel- I 
leniHn in South Ganl, 119 ; Latin I 
literature in tiouthem provinoo, f 
131 ; litentiire in impertal Gaol, I 
121 ; oonatmctiTe and ploatia art, 
134; extent of the three Gaiil^ 
IBT; attempt to --■-■-"-'- - *■-'"- 
empiip. 14i»-153. 
Qua, iL -SS 



ntM and HvUoÄ. ii. Sfl4 «. 

OooriFiua, niDnler of, ii. 38a 

Gerba. ii. 308. 

UermanicDB, aaiociatod with 'Hb»- I 
rioB. i 40; in tale oummand on \ 
the Rhine, .'-4 ; oourm after death 1 
of Auguatai, I»; renewed oflea- 
eive, M f. ; eipedition to Uw 
Bmi, 6T t. ; campaign of tba 
je&r 10, Sd 1 : duaiter to hb 
Qeet, 00 ; rooall, 00 ; aima and re- ■ 
■ulta of campaigiia, 80-05- tri- ■ 
nmpb, 67; munou to tbe But, m 
ii. 43;itareau1t^44f. 1 

Gcmiaiiv and Gvmuuu: Rhina-fl 
boimJarT, L £S f . ; nr of Dni 
ana, 80 t. ; Roman camps am. 
baas. S5 f. : organiaatiun of pmT- 1 
inca, 311 ; altar for Gernuuiia i 
ti>na,8ü,l»i;riainHmi-' - '- 
in*, 47 E. ; eharactL'r 
German oonfliat, 51; abnlition afl 
comtaand-in-ubief on the RLii;^ ■ 
60: KlbefmnticianditaabaaloD*! 
inent. 6'i-W; 
(•Brmans. 06; onginal provinces 
l-JT; Upper and Lowi-r, 133 L;f 



g under Armiit- V 



I 
i 



■tnogtb at tbe Kimici, 190 R. ; 
riglit bank of Rhioo alnnilunad, 
1 31! (. ; pcMition after fall of Nero, 



\ 154 t. : later attltnde of Bo- 



hoe Gwniaua ibem, 167 ; Up- 

r, ma (. ; Liaia. inb- 

tion of troou, 1G9 n., 

ander Marciu, 171 ; bt«- 



CemiSDj, I 

; dütribation of tr 



J.I4 u. : unaer . ..,.., 
wan, 1T5-I&i; Romaniiint; 
183 1 lowDi aiiniig aai of umamn- 
mcnU, 183; Oonnaniilnj; of the 
Roman (tatB. its be^nningB and 
pcogre». 133 f. : piotnie of, by 
l^aatas. 188. 



G!u« of Sidoo, il 150 : clau-Tikrcs, 

OodL tbomn. L 83 ; Cdtic, in Bpün, 
83 H. : Bnllih, DUB; Sjnan, iL 
134 ; Eejptian, 3AS, ^83 1 

Gondopbarui, u. IG, IT n. 

Gordüuina. "conr|aenir of GdUib," 
L BSQ : Peralan wars of, ■>- BS. '' 

GordioD Kome. i S5S. 

Oorneae, iL 51 ii. 

Gotstees. ii. S n.. 13 n., 4», 50. 

QoUu; iniitTation«, 1 357; Gothio 
WUB. £58; ander Deoiiia, £59 
f. ; iiiTanona of MuedoDia snd 
Thnwe. 360; maritime expedi- 
tion., aCSf. ivictoriMtrfClaudiui. 
3U7 f. ; obuocter of these wan, 



Giaupi« 



Mount, U 



le of. L I 



Gnmt-king, iL 8. 

Cre«»: HeUai and Rome. i. ST4; 
torn» under rspublis. ST8 ; citf- 
lea^e* braken np, STIJ 1 ; rcvivcäl, 
'■ä<i) ; freed oommuniti» and eol- 
oni««, 279-583 ; dw»j of, S»3 ; do- 
creue of popolauon, Sno ; itatc- 
munta of l>iutarch, Dio, and 
Stmbo, SW £; tone of feeling, 
3W3 f.; good old manner., 99« f. ; 
parallel between Roman and Atho- 
niui life, 290 ; miarulo of provin- 
cial adnuniatration, ^.9 ; murale 
in towii., SOO; clinging to mem- 
orioB of past, ;tKS ; religion, SUi ; 
vorahip of pvJigreM, iKH t ; Imi- 



■,L3l 

HtnxUNoi, i. %>.'>. 

Iladrianaa ; Uadrian'a wall, u S, 
diuuitor M Ebumcam. SU ■ 
Panhclleninn at " ' 
granti to Athena, 31. _. . _. . 
Alhenae, Wa ; Olympieion, 1 
eracoatea Anfria and IIm(i{ 
mia. and ratorea ArmtnU — 
aal-^te. ii. 70, 77; Jcwiata t 
ander, 243 1 ; lafa oat ADtil 
olii^ SS7 ; give, eacepliomü i _, 
of coining, 357 ; alleged btt« i 
Bcrviannt 279 n ■ ••"-■'— -^ 
road " iQ IJgypt, S 

Hacdni, i. 88, 10& 

Hunnea, BeptimttM, iL IH M. 

Hu^ouka. il (18. 

Humonaeani. ÜI7?L 

Hatr», il. Ti. 8)1, S.% BS. 

Hanrin, red mil. iL 157 ; buMh 
paatom, IM ; oare-tontiw 
robber*. 161 ; biUngiial i 
tion., 161 H. ; fiarU, 1HT; • 
cnllnre, 168; Ledjl, )W; r 
doelB, 169 ; bolldinga, 17U. 

Hebron, ii asi 

HecotompjbM, iL 4. 



Uelr 



lüi, L au, 98, luo, mTiST, la 

; ''HclveUuidemt,''IBI. 1 
Hemeaa, iL III. 115, 119 f.; -' 

pieseei near, 149 h. 
Uonclea (Chenoneaoa) 

ooui« of, ätä n. 
Rercolea in OftDl, i. IIG 
Hennogenea ef Bidt mh, L SVT N. 
HermoBdan, L 3.% 48, 171 t.f-' 
Herod IbrCreat, ii. IIB t ; 
ürmed b; AutoDio. m leti 
lUS, king of Judaes 103; ^ 
Anguataa, tM ; gnvemnMlit in n 
lation to tbs Roioan., IU5 1. ; 



rebtioi 



1. lOT;. 



fall nilo. 1 9T ; eitmt of hia domin- 
iona, IDS ; partilion of hin Ictng- 
>l<.m. IWJ: (eTSDU« of. aUS «. ; 
tuniUny iH^oDd tba Jordan, ii 
I'M f. ; reprsHCB biignidBge, I6(). 

Ilcrrod Agripi» L, Ü. K. -m. 911 
f., •JlH. 

lliiii • ' 

noiij»! AntiiKA iilBS. 
UHoJofOuJo». ii'Jia. 
Havie» Attioiw, i. 304, SOG, SOS n, 
Hcroillu*, ii. SU. 
Kerwmpolii, ii. "SH. 
Uaruli, 1. 966 f. 
Ultra »rMmlnH. ii 300 (•. 
Hlbu7 ot Puitien, oplnloQ at hii 
countrymen, L UU. 

IliiWnt, ii. sao. 

Hl|ipa. ii. SSe, US, S5T, 3711. 

IlomDntea, ii. 311 t ; orrinuo. 313 
f., »TU : Utcr foTtotui, IK» ; iinilcd 
nith klngilom of AxDiailM, 3:^1 
n,; eommproi&l iutnoouna ot, S33. 

Hon>»ii»d<n>»ii, i. 303 L 

Uiirdnoniiu Pliemu, 1 143. 

Myg,nu^ L Si. 

Hypatü, murder of, iL 298. 



. 189. iflu B 



lie, IM. 



Uyn 

I.krTOEII, L II. 
Iw;^, I. 284, 230, S», 3». 
Ibcnu», nnKo and Ungiu^ii. i. TA ; 
' ItosHDiaog. 75 f. ; north of Pjfio- 
Dfiai, IW : eolnwo, bQ n. 
iMni, L 11». 
liNinium, i. «VU f. 
I'liol-igiu. iL 31» n, 
. Idumaoa. a 931. 333. 
I ]nla>lniDii.LlS5t 
I fillgili, ii. i»a 

f iSyrian atoolL L SIS £ ; nage uid 

sbanctor, 9IA t ; ulmislnre of 

- Caltia denanfas SUB t 

I lÜTrioiiiii, rtUtioa to Jrlocai», L 16 

n. ; «neUon and extant of dtot- 

in«, M t i rtain« in, «8 ; admin- 

iatnliTe niliilinal«), UI3, 'JIH; 

ctoilloneo o( lllyrian Ml'lien, m 

f.i lilrrian omporo», 31? 

iloilU, eoanieraial intcrcoui 

■ .. — ^ 

«ira oL iL 14 f. 
_ .. . loioa, i. 07, 86, 67. 
' Innubrca. i. VS. 

M lOadureal, ii. Hi«, S4<l. 



eiritb, 



I Iran, imDini of I tnuiian hIdrIh und 
rulo. it I f. ; wlision. 10 f. ; Ba--- 
(da bulwuli ot Iran, 10. Her 



Isidorua (Jiader of " hordimrn "), iL 

asi. 

lairtnma. cccenpher, ii 43. 

l»i., i. a04 ; Tu a«K 

Istaobr. it' Pemtpoti;. 

laUimaa ot Coriuth, piercing of. i. 

31U. 
latria, i SIT. 

latroK, L aau. 

latnpoliii, 1. 15, 

Ilata veraian of Bible, by wliom 
prepared, ii 375 n. 



Italy, northern frontier of, I. Ii L ; 

SeifcM M 1« muitarr. 27a. 
Iv..mi», i. 193, IW, lue. 
Uatcs ot Adiabone, iL 40, 181 . 

Jaiivb, iL 174. 175. 183. 

Junbliohua. ii. E3 n., 135 n., 113. 

.Iiknnftnaa Alexander. iL 170. 

JmyBca. ■« laiygBL 

Jeruino, L 110. 

JcTuntem, atandina ganisart, ii, 3K ; 
dmlruetiou of, S.S4, '2U7 ; colony 
ot Hadrian, 94J n. A^Jadaea. 

Jew« : Jewiih tmffld. iL IX^ I i 
Patiab ponUnn tn Rome, I5S f. ; 
Diaapor^ 155, li6 f. ; at ALnan- 
dtia. 176 n., 177 ; at Antiooh, 177 ; 
in Ada Hinor. 177 n. : Uirolc Inn* 



gorrming commaDitv in Alexan- 
dria. 1 W ; eitont of the Diaipora, 
1 m L ; proselytion. ISO f. ; Hel- 
leniaing tendenciivs ISt : Jewirh- 
Alexondnan pliiloaophy, 1B3; 
Nco-Judaiun, IKJ f. ; fellowship 
of, as a body, 183 L; Philo, 164; 
Raman UDremmont and Jadainn, 
l(ia £ ; poliet of Angutttu, im 
L, of Tibonua, 1S7; treotment 
in the Weit. tBO, and in tho 
Kaat, ISB t. ; treatment by Gains, 
20S f, ; Jew-bout at Alexan- 
dria. ÜW f. ; itatoe ot ompmor 
intheTemple, 311 1 ; inpreaainn 

Eroiiiieed by the attempt, ai'i; 
>tml of emperor-wonhip de- 
picted Id the Apocalypae, 313-315 
n. ;(Tratnientby01aii^Da,31Hl ; 
pn^parationa tor the inanrroctiun. 



urea, iH f., and in jemaalnm. 

1£1^ L ; itruEKle ot partioa, 330 
■-Hoftbewar.-iJ?: w» 



8S8 Jn 

o(V«in^&n, 233 f.: frrmi, 330 
ft. ; Srtt Biiil BMond oompaiea«, 
W\ \ Tituii UBinit JcTQuIcm, 
S33 ; tn«k oF uuiluita. :S3 f. ; 
dainiDtioa of Jemulem, 3U4: 
bruking up «f Jowi«h oeuti^ 
power, S35; oentrtkl «orahip wt 
luide, £35 t ; tribat« tnnuemd 
to Capihiliiie Jupitec, S^J6 t ; ter- 
ritoiy berom« dorn kin -laud. £37 
H. 1 further trutniiiiit, 238 ' 
conBcqucnorB of cataitropby, 
P.Wtlnian Jew», 24U f . ; t „ 
under Trajiui, S39; ander H&- 
driiiii, SIS. 3^4 lu 1 pontloninaec- 
und nud Uiiid cetitiui». 345 1 : 
tolentioQ of wonhip, •!& ; oor- 
ponliTc aoioDi, W> t. ; utci- 
•rohii. 240 II.; eumptiDni trDm, 
mnd obüg&tiiRu to^ pubUo urTicMw, 
SIT; Gircumouiun prohibited, 348 
n. : altered poaition of Jswi «id 
mlteicd obuaoter of Jodüim in 



rs 



JuU I., tl. 33S. 

Jnba IL, iL :)3g, 341, 308 n. ; hi 

Callectaneii, ii. 4S, SlH ii. 
Judiea : distiDotion bel«c«n Jewlal 
Und and Jeiriib people, ii. 114 
prieull; rals under Seleneiils, IT 
I. ; kinffdom of HAsmoniieiuu, 175 
Phnriaeca »nd Sudduoe«, 175 
under tbo ropublio, IM\ Caesu' 
■rrangementi, 1 DO 1 ; fieedoi 

JiidiK&,l^ 



JuthuDgi, i. ITS, 190. 

KjUTimPOT.tS, il 81 B. 
Kui^M uid Cuiatbk, ii. 158 H 
Kuierku, ii. IT. Iti n. 
Kerykea, L EW. 3H. 
King of kingii, ii. IS, 

Labbo, Cliuidin«, L l4tL 
Lubienui, Quintiu, ii. S4. 

IiwduTH. L 3UT. 
LmtuiUiu, !1 itrS. 
Luton, L I on tt. 
Lutui, iL S5. 
lAiidH, EOTcnunttlt of, 

flnwiM of, aso 1, afflT 

I Lunbaeii^ li. »7. 
Lanobi. i. Ti. 
Lmnobiidi. L 41. 43, IS8, »__ 
Lftoiliee». i. 354, MO: iL 14L1 
LbH», i. H83. " 

Lalifuiiilia, iL SOS. _ 

Lubn rindan of Blbl& ii. «71 ■ 
Lntobid in CarnloU, a. 917. * 
Litro, Hweni Ftvolnii, L S~ 
lADiiAcum, i. 2IA. 
Leaeim of Greek oIUm, I 

2M >!. ; die». SNt £ 
LontuluA, Gnaeui, Dudan i 



317. 



i.113. 



100- , 



: PartbiuiB 
im Heroi 1 " 

ander Arohet«», llv 
KomikD proiinoo, 300. £01 ii, ; 
pTDviuciid nrgsniutiaa, 9Ut : mil- 
itary fonwin. -Xe ; tribute, SO-.' f. ; 
natiTH authorities, 308 ; detetenco 
to Jewish MxupIcB, SÜÖ f. ; the 
Joiruh oppoiition, iXn 1 ^tctnlae 

Jndusin, me Jewa ami Jadaoa. 
Judu, tlie U&lileaa, ii. 314. 



manio, IMt.] Sar'uäf'.'^inii I. : 
oaiutnaCion of, IflS, 814: ob}^ 
and elTetit of theu »tiuotoiei, L 
170-174. 

Lindam. L lOS. 

Linen, Svrian, iL 140, 150; Eg;t>- 
tian, UTT «. 

Liogonos, L 111. 150, IBS; täte-, 
' of man of lank among, b 



JuUanuB, Empenr, epinam on hir- 
ley-mne, L 117; reply to " l>oard- 
mookeni" of Antiocb, 11 147 

Jolii, tomb of, Btfi. Kemy, L I3C>. 



IUI. 
Loaiilat. I see. 
LoIliiiB, Harcna, deft... _^ _ _ 
. liondiuiam. i. ItB, ID«, »IB, 
' Longiniia (PHudo-). on UmSi 

ii, !83, *!. 
I Lucimu*, i. bS. 



mwith 



Lnoian of CommiBeno. iL 143 1 nn 
UiiiltTiiUieod<lHi, lie«. ; (P>ca- 
do-), panllal betwBen Rosutn aod 

Atbcniui ufe, am I. 

L^iiii. i. 43, £», 3Sn r 

I L-iiTO'lunuiil, I Sb-VJ. 

Lj>itoaU,i.ee,TU: b 

KCu-ristiU in, 75. 
LuUtix. dewsib«! b; Jalian, i. 118. 
LfoiK, L 350 L, 301 ; tiycwD oltic»- 

lH«>ie, »«1. 
Lfdiiu. robW-oliief, i, 3<i5. 
liyainuulilK, i. SX, 34U r>. 

' Uackdohia, fronUar ol, 
«xU'Dt ander the omiüre, '■ 
natiduUliw, 3S1 f. ; GraA 



SVi: two Hanr^taniui kiosdoiR 
ftäS t. : Koman oinliHtioii in, 3^ 
f.; Gululiui wm«. JKU; inca: 
•imu uf Unnri into Bpain, 95:1 n. 
* ' ' ' ' Auffuatlu, Sti^ 

itei,363( 



13 f. ; 



Brwk politr, 

. diet. 836 ; eoonomir, roada 

and lerv, Sn f. : Mitasdoniaiu lA 
Akianälia, li. ITS, I» n. 

Hachaenu, il £H. 

UuiHaniu, Fntrina, iL 111. 

Mvxmiia, iL W. 

Haararia, iL 3WI n. 
I UvlKnn, iL STä 

>Udcin. drewoilci at, a m 86B n. 

Uacatsa, i. 3US. 
, HaBU«a.iL 11, 9a 

]|u»«üa oa HMudar, L 353, 3^7. 
' Ui^bua, ii. Ids. 
[ Uunaaa, iL WI. 

Ifanahlm, ii. VIA. 
' Ibrblo qoarriM, i. Sil. 
I Harolanopotii, L 331. 335. 

Uaraotnaal. L 3U; »tired to Bnlie- 
mik, S3 -, iiniiitiHt, ilS ; niider 
MaralMHlciuii, «1. »I t ; under tlo- 
man elientthip, W! t ; yru amlcr 
Mareaa Aur«1iD>, M8 f-: luvaiioa 
«{ lUly, 350; peatitenoo. äVJ ; 
iittwrena of war, äSt ; lubinikaion 
orQuaiU. -Jeax terni>of.2-Vl; >eo- 
oaa wu. VA : tetnlU, ^A t ; 
aaaaliuion ot pcMe by Commo- 
= -■, aiS. 

^eik i" 

I HanUoell 

lUrUba. iL 811. 818. 8S0. 

HMiamiiP, fl. 1W9, IV6. 

Haiioeiu, i. I4a 

Mkriiurica, il. Sil 

Marnua, t«in|diiof. ii, H'l. 

Hnrobmliiiu. L <t , 48, lU, (W r. 

H>iml,L»I, 

Martlali«. Vtleriua, L SS. 

Mftuula, ii MT. 



I, lionion ilepmdnioy. ii 



! lugs landed ei 
bur- Mmiri, iL S8I. 

MaximiMiu, Goleriiu, il. 1B4. 

Maiiminui, nxpeilitioa into heuct of 
limnauv, L 170; MeaopotuniB 
fallt, lo Aidubir. li. B8. 

Mfticinins, Tureiitiiu, tL «Q. 

Maiicea. 11. StU.äVI. 

HedLk U 4, «, 10. 

Hedlolamun, 1. U8. 

MeilioDMtrivi, L 1S3. 

MegMtbemi Mnt to India, iL 143. 

3r,m.la«f.. Ü. 5 t 

Uehotdatc^ ii. ¥i 

Mebk PamponiDB. 1. H3. 

Uenocntea, pbynoitn, i. S9S n. 

Meuippm ot Gadarm. Il 143. 

Menti, tcf Mugontiaoum. 

Merue,iL^08. 301. 

UtiembTin. L ü-iO. 

Meienc, ii. Ti. 

Hcaopotaniia. ceded to Parthian«, ij, 
2.1 ; Vologaau in, .'iS ; occii|ned 
by Trajan. '3 ; tavolb al Seloocia 
and (iese, TS (. ; Bmaan nrovinoe, 
73, T5£; evaonated \,j Hwliian, 
TT ; again Roman proninoc under 
Hwern*. 84 ; battle of Niaibja, Uö : 
bill to Ardaabit, SS : reconqnixed 
bv Gordian, U8: but cb'I'kI by 
PbiUppni, 90; itnigxle ander 
ValeriaiL 108; Mtiuu of O.laeua- 
thua, 113; onM moTo Itoinan un- 
der Canu. 123 ».; invaded by 
Naneb. but Teootend by Oiocl^ 



3:». 
Minna^an. iL 16, 18 n. 
Miunoina, Felix, iL 3TIV 
Mitlira, wonhip of. iL 1ST, 
Mitbndataa L, iL \ 
Mithndalea, bruthn of Pbaru- 

maaea,lL 4S. 4». 4en.,5a 
.Mithiadat« of Pergainiu, L 33f\ 



ibjuntion by Cna. 



BOT. 



1, i. 14 



ib]u« 
; It'bti 



«.■«In. 
i> in lowoc. < 



MiHiMMi. iL SA. 2S, SI, 33. 
MOBobuiu of AduibeDe, Ü. 58, 
Montanu, Votlem», i, 191. 
Months, Pariiui nun» ot, ii. S 

PdiDjnse, 1(M n. 
Honni, i S7. 
Mookia ptvemont* In Rritain, i. 



the, iL 209 n. ; «aaMtaof ttifl,^! 

f., 3H fi., 21». 
Moanliumi, ii 345, Stfl, 847 n. 
UuiA, iL 814. X3.SSbn, 
Muiiria, ii 
My« Hot 



My« ] 
333. 



I. iL 304, 3!S, i 



NkBtTA, a 286. 30B n., RAT. 

Nitb»taeB: limi^uo »nd writing, il. 
IM); IdnKddm ol Nabnt, tOl ; ill 
•itent Mxd power, W-l 1 ; Nftb>- 
taeao JnnriiptiDBi. 1(>S u,, IHS n. ; 
kinganUB* tobbeHnmftna, \fA; 
—'~i 0^ 184 B. J Gn*k ileug- 

,. .-,.,-_, '^« 

wonhip. HIT; Pliyluol», ise. 



NuImi 



«t, K 



Nuoiiwna, i. 190. 
NarialM, i. SM. 
Nanmo, L lit 9. 
Ifanefa, ii. VH n. 
Kwamonn, iL S44. 

ttttabutot, ii. 84T n. 
MimtiiL ii. K» n., 350 ii. 
»aulift, I. aiH. 
Maoportiu, L 10,315. 
NupoliB, Fkri«. it 2S7. 
Ncoho, iL 30& 

Neolur, r^n of tba, i. KM f. 
Kfprin, okiu of, ii. MM. 
Nelth, aHiohHiTot, iL ',!SS. 
KvloyntU, ii. S9T. 
MgniikUBUB, t M; tomplcrii. IIB; 

Odins, IIS. 
Noooonte, L 9T5 t i 

ytai, i. m 

Neo-Jndiü>in. iL 303. 
Neo-Platonium, iL 138. 
Npo-Pythagoiriuiiam, iL 203. 
Nero, nmrt of AeliMm« u to Moe- 

■ia, i. 385 ; altcmpt to piiT06 ti« 
Irtbiniw lit Corinth. .110; undor 
BurruBandScncDa, iL 5^ ; ninisof 



the SOTcrnmcRt it 
54;>arthian trai _ 
intcnilFd Orioital e 
f.; VolonaiUi w Nrto'a mM« 
en; cantTtcamnu ia AfrlMhfl 
pKudo-Ncro. Ii. U, OB, « ^ 

Niu«,f. ■xh.i&y 

KiiwniiE, Jnliui, boyitu 

Nlcnibiitlnin, iL FS, 101, IM, I 
Nioebsa of Smjti.a. i SOG. ' 

NicoUua of Ihuniiacna, iL 18! £, 
NiDomedia, L :»£, «0, »S; | 

addte» to, 357 ■!, ]L 

Nioopoli«, ^irat. i. V!% StX t|| 
NicfipoÜB OD Ha^muB, i. !"" 
NiüDpolii, aobuib of Atai 

Kigei, Pncennin.. , _, 

NiU : Nile-flood, it. K«, nsjl 



Niiibu, Ii. ref.. 8S,M 0..« 

battle at. le. US. 
NuniM, mail itutjon ai , 

featn»« at, iL KG f. ; a{ 

in. SM r.. 1»] H. I 

tbonome^30ltf 
Kordhb. epic of, ii SI 
N«i™», L Slfi. 
Niiripum, provinoB of. L 31, Sis; 

ICaliaine of, ^4 f. ; mUitur a^ 

langvmtDtB, SI6 ; townahipa, :nÖt 
No.al. L Wa. •"- 

NoTMdnis. i. 143-147, ISS^ 
HoTanpopaluia, L Gli. 
NoTiodmium, i. OS n. 
Noviomagiu, L IM), 19IL 
Knbiaiw. iL S(«, 801. 
N^midiaIl^ a SSI ; I 

civil vara, 334 ; a provinoo^ 

Ba7. 

OmmAS, ii. 104, 316. 

Octaria, iL aM, !«i, 

Oiiacnatliuii, oeptimina, iL ti 

Odaenathu*, king uE PalniyrK. Ü. 
\VJ H, ; oampaigD oijaliuc Pta- 
uatis.ll3f.-, assaialnatiun, 11&«, 

OdeuDi. L 16, S.10. 

OdrysMi. L l-i, £!T £, i 

Ora, iL tH3, S-Sa 

Oeacn-, L 381. »S. 

Ogmiui, L t18, 

On>ia. L »W, SOS, S31, i 

Olympic gainea. L 3I3£ 
Oriibil,«, ii. -at. a». 
OniM, tcR.ple of, ol<wod, iL 
UnlnvioLL IRR, IIIT. 
Orod», ii. 23. SI, an L, «L 
Ununtca vkllcy, u. Itä, I&4. 



. lOfin. [ 



(liHru wonliip. ii. 2SH h. 
Viriioene. ii. %. 
OthcdereatoCi t39. 
Oiiu, ii. US. 



Putu*. Lnciaa CaeMnaiiu, <i ßU 
L : «pitalatioD ^t Rhnnrjeiii, Al 
L: recalled, d^. 

Pkhlavi laDsnage, Ü. 12, 9t. 

Pftlilun, i. 2». 

FalDia, Anlni ComeUiu. iL IM. 

Pmlmvin, U. Vi 1 ; pndittaTy oi- 
pgdibioD of Antoains. 100; mUi- 
tary indcpfodeiuM, 100, 101 n. ; 
düliDeUve puäbon, 101 1 ; »d- 
DÜiiliitimtiTe indepandBOC«, 1(13 
f. ; langoBgc, 103 L ; Totiva in- 
«ori|itiotia, 103 n, ; migiatntM, 
1M{. : "Hudmaii," tOl; offi- 
Cut UUea, IM n. ; eattoma-dii' 



20: , 






s lOfl n . 
tion, 106 1 (uxlcr Odaeni 
113 f.; ander ZenobiiL 11" 
dcatnietiion, 131 t, ; clan 



Fhilippj, W ; In Syria anil Äila 
Minor, 34; [Jodaea. IlM f.]; 
■eliura of Aciaenia. ^ n. ; dodd- 
pation of Atnienia, 60 f. ; war 
nnciiir Hem, 5« t ; Ihc Ea-t un- 
dor tbe Plariaiu, flS f. ; 
of pratendm. 611 «. : war uniler 
Trajui, 70 t ; bit onflaUl iKilloy, 
IS f. : reaction under Mulriaii 
mud PioB. -.a f.; war under Mar- 
oa* and Yeru*. SO t. ; war« un- 
der SPTeru«, 83 f. ; wan nf 8<:r- 
enia Aotoiiinai, \KS; bc^ning 
of aauanid dynattjr, 67 t, M; 
Partho-Iadüui emciie, ü 10 L, 
18». 

Puthini, L 11. 

Parthomaaiiü ii. TO h., ^ 

Patrao. L 383 f., SIT 1. SO. 

PatriarDh» oI Jewi, ü. 3(T n. 

Patroolca, Admiral, oiploring CM- 
pian, iL 144 

Piiinnatm. ooutraota of, iL HSOh. 

Panl at DatoaainiB, ctaroDulogy of, IL 



'ODologr, 



Famphylia, i 



8.M- coast 



Fuhel 



iphvl», ^ ,-.. w— ■ 
II f. : earlier mW», UOl 
Tied to govemor of it« Dim. am. 

iBllouiRU. i. 3TR 1 ; Panhel- 

kiDM, ^4 ; Paoliellenion af Ha- 
driaa. 9W n. ; IbMw« of imom- 
DMOilatioa, !!S3 n. ; Oljmipia, 
mit 



?S 



f. ; Dali 



Pannonian riting, 48 f. ; milibirjr 
arnragementa. SlS t ; urban dc- 
»lopraents 3^4 f. ; oampa ad- 
fanoed, XtS ; pinpsrity, tUS. 

Pmopm», i. 814. 

nutapoUa, IL 3aS. 

Paittf«MMiim, L 331, 33S, S39, Sil 

Pap^iLWl. 




ipanUoa, : 
ibainaapal 
ihia and I 



..IB. 

.ttm. ii, 74. 



Parti 

Parthia and Partliiant, mle of, iL 
Sil Parthiana Saytblan, ^ ; re- 
gal olBea, 5 ; Hc^Mn«, B, S 
». ; latrapa, T ; aa vaaaala, T ; 
Grmk town*, S; oranMrpait tu 
Bimun empire. 9; languase, 13 
t ; ooiuue, 13; extent nf em- 
pire, 13 f. ; 



Peru«, vioeroTa of, bow ol. 

n. ; king of, T ; rDial dvna 

aanida, ST. 
Pertinax, Uolvioo, L 



r iladrian. 170; attaotuna 



Phanattorift, L 341, »4A. 

Phanwmanea (I ). ii. 45. SO, .'-'.. 
Pbanuman» (II.). ii. TV. 

Pbariuea, ii. 17», IW. -JM, ISX. 



; wara twiwecn Par- 



Pliaraac-atM, il. 'Jü. 
Phartalan. i. »if) n. 
Phaaaal, ii. llti t 
Philadelphia (in LyiUa), 
Plilladcli>hla (In Kyria), 




Philu, a SM, 303, 

PhilheUcniim at Vhn IIinnuis,i.300 L 

Philipps, t aai, aas. 

Fhilippopolü, L SaO, ^1, SB, 323, 

Pliilippaii, HuvoB Jnlicu, pro- 
alumcd pmpenir, ij. 08 f . ; oeuioa 
<ir Bnphrat«« tronUer, Uli, 

Philo, Nflo-Jndiuuri, iL IM; depu- 



a f.. 3! 






Phrutacei, ii. 4B. 

Phn»to«, a 2B. ai i, ai, 40. 

Phrygia, Gmt, L 3Sä ; iaagoage, 
SIS ; aoin* ud inuripiiot», 355. 

rhylaroh«, ü. lua, 173 ii. 

/•Mi. i, 808. 

Piraoy in BUclt 8™, i. 263 f.; oipe- 
ilitioui to Alia Minor uiil Onwco, 
sei f.; In Piiidia, SU!- f. ; in IM 
Sea, iL 334. 



PinauD 



L 30S,81H. 



Plsidia, inJapeDdenoo, i Si>3: aab- 
du«l by Aagiutii», 3H3; Piiidiiui 
oolrmiea, 301 ; bri^ndagt in. HSa 

Pi«0, Iiaoiaa, Thraciui war. L 27 t 
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